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COPYRIGHT DEPOSIT. 
Not a single one of your 


Employees can tell who 
will be the next Victim of Sick- 


ness, Accident, or Hospital trip. 
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But you can help your work- 
ers play safe as more than 
1,200 industrial and business 
firms are now doing with 
Provident’s time-tested Group 


Life and Group Disability in- 





Provident HUMAN SECURITY Plans 
help employees meet extra expenses 
caused by such sure-to-happen 
Emergencies as these 


Surance,. 


HUMAN SECURITY 





Death in family 





More and more Employers today make these protection pro- 
grams available without cost to Employees. May we show 
you how such an insurance plan can build Employer- Accident 
Employee relations? 


Loss of time due to Sickness or 





Hospitalization or operation when 


PROVIDENT — 


Aiding dependents upon death of 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT employee 
INSURANCE COMPANY Maternity benefits 


CHATTANOOGA 2 Since 1887 TENNESSEE : EMERGENCY INCOME 
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® Specialists in HUMAN SECURITY (Emergency Income) 
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TEXACO 








NFLATED as they hit the water, rubberized fabric life rafts 
| spring into life to provide refuge for forced-down fliers. 

To produce this and other textiles for war use requires 
‘round-the-clock operation and increases the need for Texaco 
Lubricants to help stem the added wear in textile mills. 

Cushioning spindle vibration, resisting hunting and lag- 
ging, Texaco Spindura Oils permit higher speeds and heavier 
packages. They assure more uniform tension and twist... 
a smoother, stronger yarn. By resisting oxidation and thick- 
ening they lessen fogging and stock spoilage. 

You can have the cooperation of a Texaco Lubrication 
Engineer through more than 2300 wholesale distributing 
points in the 48 States. The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








THEY PREFER TEXACO 


* More stationary Diesel horsepower in the U. S. is 
lubricated with Texaco than with any other brand. 


* More Diesel horsepower on streamlined trains 
in the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than with all 
other brands combined. 


* More locomotives and railroad cars in the U. §S. 
are lubricated with Texaco than with any other 


brand. 


* More revenue airline miles in the U. S. are flown 
with Texaco than with any other brand. 


* More buses, more bus lines and more bus-miles 
are lubricated with Texaco than with any other 


brand 


TEXACO Lubricants 

















FOR THE TEATILE INDUSTRY 
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TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS * HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 





COTTON is published monthly by W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company, Dalton and Atlanta, Ga., U. S. A. 
Subscription Rates, United States and Possessions, $1.00 for one year; Canada, $1.50 per year; Foreign Countries, $2.00 per year. 
Entered as second-class matter at the Post Office, Dalton, Ga., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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For a Bigger Supply of 
Raw Stock for Bobbins 


Bobbins are a necessity of the wartime home front. 


Without them our mills could not turn out the fabrics 
needed for airplanes and clothing and other creature 
comforts of our fighters on our battlefronts. 


No substitute for wood in the making. of bobbins has 
been found— and the available supply of proper wood 
is getting short. 


We have bought thousands of acres of forests all the 
way across northern New England and have opened two 
bobbin roughing mills—at Woodford, Vt., and Guilford, 
Me.—to keep the supply of blanks flowing in a steady 
stream to our Bobbin Finishing plant at Beebe River. 


You Want Only the Best in Bobbins 
We Are Out to Get Them for You 
In Spite of Difficult Conditions 


Draper Corporation 
Atlanta Hopedale Spartanburg 
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SOME SPECIAL GILMER BELTS 


GILMER KABLE KORD LICKERIN BELTS: In- 
crease production and outlast any belt on the 















> GILMER SPECIALIZES IN BELTS 








Gilmer has a complete line of belts for the Textile Industry, engineered 
by specialists ...the right belt for every power transmission job. And 
the Gilmer Engineering Staff specializes in power transmission prob- 
lems. They are available for consultation without obligation, at any time. 
They can show you how you can increase the efficiency of most of the 


drives in your plant by using dependable, tight-gripping, slip-free Gilmers. 
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GILMER V-BELTS: Deliver power from motor GILMER CONE-DRIVE BELTS: Longer life in 
to spinning frames with maximum efficiency. the toughest service and shift easily because 
of sturdy internal construction. 





In addition, Gilmer has a complete line of Endless Round Belts for Carding 
Machines, Endless Cord Spinner Belts for Silk Throwing, and many others, all 
completely described in the handbook “Gilmer Belts for the Textile Industry”. 
This handbook simplifies the details for specifying Belts for the great majority of 
drives. Write for your FREE copy today. It's yours for the asking. 
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CAUSTIC SODA 


Uniformly High Quality 
Prompt Delivery 


LIQUID - FLAKE: SOLID 


Through 1943 we continue to provide 
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the full requirements of old and new users 
of Westvaco Caustic Soda, both as to 
quantity and quality. 


CHEMICALS 


WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORP 
405 LEXINGTON AVENUE e« NEW YORK 17, N.Y 
Chicago, Ill Greenville, S C Newark, Calif 
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| A body Goodyear s two decades of experience 
| _» 8 86in pioneering and perfecting synthetics jm- 
| permeable to oil and gasoline. 
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| All sndustrial rubber products are correctly 
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GETTING THE MOST FROM WIR 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


(The second of a series of articles on 
tools used with Universal Winding 
Machines) 


SPECIAL TOOLS USED ON 
NO. 50 WINDING MACHINE 


The No. 50 winding machine requires the 

use of the following special tools: 
Multi-Purpose Wrench.... . .50-2587 
Cam Roll Gauge..... ...,60-922X% 
Traverse Bar Bearing Gauge . 50-2865 


Spring Lifter Hook......... 50-279 
Grease Gun...... ee 
a a ne: wl 90-846 


Safety Screw Wrenches—Allen-Type 
Where the Precision Slub Catcher is used, 
the following is included: 

Slub Catcher Wrench .. .50-2832-2CA 
Depending upon the type of gainer mechan- 
ism either of the following is necessary: 


Gear Gain Wrench........... 50-339 
Wind Pulley Adjuster Wrench 
ee Ce lk a wane 50-281 


The following is used only on machines 
having clutch drive and Belt Gain: 

eB ee 50-276 
Two of these special tools are described be- 
low; descriptions of the complete group will 
be found in ‘‘Getting the Most from Wind- 
ing 42-F,’’ free upon request. 


MULTI-PURPOSE WRENCH 
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Fig. 1 Multi-Purpose Wrench 50-2587 


This is commonly known as the Burke- 
type Wrench. It has six distinct purposes. 
It has two openings at one end, one open- 
ing at the other end, and a slot in the 
straight section. 


1. The larger of the two openings at the 
larger end is used when adjusting the 
Breakage Lever (50-2093-3C2). This Lever 
should be set so that when an end breaks, 
the Stopping Lever (50-2094-3) will contact 
the Stopping Lever Wheel (50-1271-25X). 
When the machine is in running position- 
the Stopping Lever should clear the Stop, 
ping Lever Wheel. 


See our Catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK 
43-GM W-42 
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PROVIDENCE BOSTON 
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42 OF A SERIES ON 


Wrench 50-2587 is used to loosen Ad- 
juster Nut NU-117CA and Stopping Screw 
50-492-7, which permits the eccentric 
Adjusting Screw 50-489-2 to be turned by 
hand. When the proper setting of the 
Breakage Lever has been determined, the 
Adjuster Nut and Stopping Screw are re- 
tightened. 


2. This same larger opening is used to 
adjust Thread Rod Nut NU-126CA on the 
Precision Cleaner (Fig. 2). 





Fig. 2 Illustrating use of Multi-Pur- 
pose Wrench on Precision Cleaner. 


3. The smaller opening in the larger end fits 
Nut NU-124CA on the upper end of Ten- 
sion Rod 50-245 in any tension assembly. 


4. The single opening at the smaller end 
fits Tension Adjuster Screw Nut NU-122 
on the Anti-Wear Tension assembly. The 
setting of this Adjuster Screw is made at 
the factory when the tension grids are 
assembled, and any further adjustment 
is required only in the rare case of the two 
grids getting out of adjustment. The Ten- 
sion Adjuster Screw should never be used 
for changing the amount of tension on the 
yarn. (See “‘Getting the Most from Wind- 
ing’’ Bulletin 136, page 10.) 


5. The slot in Wrench 50-2587 serves two 
purposes. On a No. 50 Winding Machine 
having Belt Gain, the slot is used on the end 
of the Gainer Pinion Shaft (50-53-4X) to 
tighten the Gainer Pulley (50-56). 


6. The slot is also used when replacing the 
wheel on the Automatic Measuring Clock 
(Fig. 3). The shaft (A) is flatted at the re- 
mote end, permitting the use of the slot to 
tighten the shaft on the wheel. 
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Fig. 3 Slot in Multi-Purpose Wrench 
used to tighten shaft on Automatic 
Measuring Clock wheel. 


SLUB CATCHER WRENCH 


This Wrench is used only in connection 
with the Precision Cleaner. It is purposely 
made light in weight in order to avoid use 
of excessive pressure by hand when making 
a setting. 

At the start of the adjustment, the 
Wrench should be placed over the Ad- 
juster Screw 50-2801-2CA (A, in Fig. 4) 
with the offset lower part (B) facing the 
operator. Since the Adjuster Screw has a 
right-hand thread, it will be loosened by 
turning the Wrench to the left (counter- 
clockwise). A continued light turning of the 
Wrench will eventually bring it in contact 
with Stationary Pin 50-2902-2CA (C). This 
will obstruct further movement of the offset 
part, but the shank or leg of the Wrench 
will continue to the left (the Pin acting as a 
fulcrum), opening the Slub Catcher blades. 

With the Thickness Gauge inserted be- 
tween the blades, the Wrench can be re- 
leased, bringing the blades together. The 
Thickness Gauge should contact the entire 
length of the blade edges. Continued turn- 
ing of the Wrench to the right will tighten 
the Adjuster Screw, fixing the blades in 
correct position. 





Fig. 4 Slub Catcher Wrench, 50-2832- 
2CA. 


“THERE’S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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* SUSPENDS DIRT 
FOR RINSING 


Obtaining clean cottons from the kier is a job 
accomplished more quickly and thoroughly with 
the aid of Hercules Yarmor* 302-W Pine Oil. 


Yarmor, when made soluble, performs three 
important functions in the kier. First—it quickly 
wets the cotton, putting other reagents in the 
boil to work. Then—it loosens pectin, shives, 
and dirt and oil picked up in the looms. Finally 
—it suspends these impurities for quick, clean 
rinsing. And, being perfectly neutral, Yarmor does 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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all this without affecting the pH of the kier bath! 


You'll find this specially refined Hercules 
pine oil a valuable aid in meeting present day 
stepped-up schedules... for Yarmor speeds and 
improves not only kier boiling, but bleaching, 
desizing, and dyeing of cottons as well. It is an 
important aid, too, in the processing of wool, 
rayon and other fibers. Write for complete tech- 
nical information, or specify Hercules Yarmor 
302-W in your kier-boiling compound. 
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uppose your Plant Equipment had to Fly.. 


* We ask this far-fetched question to make a point. 

Ten to one, if your equipment or product had 
to fly, you would have to make it far more 
efficient. 

In a nutshell... that’s our story to you about 
PESCO hydraulic, air, vacuum and fuel pumps. The 
efficient—and that should be put in capital letters— 
the EFFICIENT type of pumps we make for air- 
planes ought to be performing on your plant equip- 
ment, in your product. 

Efficiency pays! 


For more than ten years we have specialized in 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK “Pressurized Power and Controlled 
Flow by PESCO”. This book pictorially tells the story of PESCO 
equipment, manufacturing facilities and engineering service. A copy 


will be mailed promptly upon request. 
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making the pumping equipment required by the 
aviation industry. In the course of engineering these 
pumps to meet the extreme flying conditions, we have 
developed many new features .. . exclusive features, 
plus a know-how in precision manufacture that pro- 
vide the highest standard of efficiency and dependa- 
bility in pumping equipment. 

Whether you require pumping equipment for 
pressurized power or controlled liquid flow, PESCO 
performance is available to you. May we tell you 
more about PESCO Pumps and PESCO Engineer- 


ing Service? 


WRITE TO.e-e 
PESCO Products Co. 
Industry Service C 

11610 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 





Division Borg-Warner 




















Note how Westinghouse 
engineers have taken advan- 
tage of every construction de- 
tail to make this the cleanest 
textile motor. Large unob- 
structed air passages—even 
the windings—are finished 
smooth as glass. 


Unique design of Westinghouse Lint-Free Motors Keeps 
Textile Machines Running with Minimum Motor Care 


Textile production can’t be kept up 
without adequate protection against 
the hazards and handicaps of lint. 

Westinghouse Lint-Free Motors 
provide this protection in thousands 
of drives in daily year-in, year-out 
use. 

Especially designed, the Westing- 
house motor, with large unobstructed 
air passages, smooth enameled inner 
surfaces, sucks the lint-laden air in, 
through the motor, and forces it out 
again! The housing is smooth and 








round—easy to wipe off. Ball bearings 
are greased, and sealed at the factory. 
No inspection or further lubrication 
is recommended until after at least 
three years of operation. 

Textile mill operators appreciate 
the saving procured by the use of 
Westinghouse motors because of less 
motor maintenance, no greasing, few- 
er shutdowns, but more than that 
they appreciate continuous pro- 
duction! For details, see your West- 
inghouse representative right away. 

J-21214 





eliminate lint-choked motors 


».» THE DIRECT CAUSE OF MANY 
SHUTDOWNS — COSTLY DELAYS 





Lint can’t choke these 
motors. The bearing hous- 
ing is smooth and round. 
The sealed ball bearing 
construction eliminates 
lubrication. 





Westinghouse 


LINT-FREE MOTORS 
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We're keeping our pledge 


In March of this year, the Army & Navy E was awarded to the 





men and women at the Saco-Lowell Shops in Biddeford, Maine. 


At that time we said... 


This award, representing work which has been done, will 


be a symbol of the greater work that will continue to be 


done until there is more than enough material for Victory. 


This star is a new citation, awarded for a pledge that has been 
kept. Those on the fighting front can depend on continued 


support from the Saco-Lowell home front. 


MAINE 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS - BIDDEFORD 
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first in the Field... 


AND STILL FIRST CHOICE 


Cotton spinning mills select Lawrence Chrome Apron 
Leather for their roving and spinning frame aprons more 


often than any other type. 


The first Lawrence Chrome Aprons were used at the 
very introduction of long-draft systems, and no other 
material has been successful in demonstrating superior- 
ity in — 

DRAFTING QUALITIES. The surface is extremely fine- 
grained, providing a frictional contact with the yarn 
which holds even the shortest fibres in line, controlling 
them for a positive draft. It resists abrasion over a long 
period of time, and being mineral-tanned, reduces static 
troubles. 

TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE. The internal structure of 
Lawrence Chrome — fibres interwoven in all directions 
— resists permanent displacement due to the rolling 


pressure of the traversing yarn. Result: no “‘belling”’, 
due to lateral stretch. Lawrence Chrome also absorbs 
oily or sticky deposits rather than leaving them on the 
surface to contaminate the yarn. 


LONGER LIFE. The tightly-knit fibrous structure of 
Lawrence Chrome is highly resistant to wear. 


PLUS—CONVENIENCE IN REPLACEMENT 


When replacing, new aprons can be applied individu- 
ally without costly shutdowns — even in bottom posi- 
tions — since they are furnished open-end. 

Apron manufacturers in important textile centers 
know that Lawrence quality is uniform. Lawrence 
Chrome is standard with Whitin Machine Works. Spec- 
ify Lawrence Chrome for better yarn and longer apron 


life. 


LAWRENCE CHROME LEATHER 


Ist Choice for Aprons 


A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER CO. 


-~ 


BOSTON, MASS., PEABODY, MASS., GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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E g/ CRIED EYEBROWS 
“I'VE BEEN PLUCKED!” 


If yours is one of those mills where yarn quality suffers now 
and then from the antics of that archgremlin, Eyebrows — 
listen to what Eyebrows has to say about Spinna Calf. 





‘*Just the other day, I was enjoying myself, befouling the 
yarn with clearer waste, when in they came with some spinning 
rolls covered with Spinna Calf. Well, I knew I couldn’t get any- 
where with Spinna. Spinna has an improved finish that doesn’t 
even allow me to get started. Its high friction (you can test it 
yourself, pressing a Spinna cot against a table top) carries waste 
right ontotheclearer ... and it makes for better drafting, too!”’ 


Lawrence’s Spinna Calf is no friend of other Spinning Frame 
Gremlins, either. Being triple-resilient*, it laughs off Hard Ends 
and does away with Hollowing-Out. Old Man Wear has a slow 
time of it, due to that strong calfskin grain surface. And Static 
just isn’t in the picture, because Spinna has a ‘‘no-lick’’ finish. 


Clear the gremlins from your spinning frames by saying to 
your roll coverer: **Spinna Calf.”’ 


*]. The individual fibres compress and recover. 2. The fibre network 
adjusts itself to strain, and recovers. 3. The air in between is expelled, 
then returns. No other material has all three forms 

of resiliency plus Spinna Calt’s strong wearing surface. 


SPINNA CALF 


ROLL COVERING 
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A 3-POINT “Peace Program’’ 
for Textile Manufacturers... 


1 Make your post-war plans NOW 


don't let peace catch you without definite 
plans for products, markets, sales and 


production. 


9 Decide on new equipment needs NOW 


don't wait until the war is over before 
making a thorough survey of your produc- 
tion equipment and deciding what machines 


must be replaced. 


3 Order your new equipment NOW 
don't risk serious delay in securing necessary 
new equipment for post-war production. 
Metals and other basic materials will con- 
tinue to be scarce for a long time after the 


war ends. 


if you are going to need new dyeing and 
finishing equipment after the war, we 
earnestly recommend that you place your 
order with us now. Our “Post-War Pur- 
chase Plan” assures you prompt delivery 
when war restrictions are lifted. Write now 
for complete details of this plan. 











































THE DISTRESSING PREDICAMENT OF 
THE MAN WHO DECIDED 700 LATE 
WHAT NEW EQUIPMENT HE NEEDED 
FOR POST-WAR PRODUCTION 





tow ¥tf 


The equipment in most textile mills is wearing out rapidly. 


Much of it will have to be replaced after the war. But a lot 
of it won’t be replaced for a long time after the war is over 
.. just because some manufacturers waited too long to make 
up their minds what they needed. NOW is the time to 
do that. 


Without interfering with your war effort, we suggest that 
you make a complete survey of your equipment... determine 
what machines will have to be replaced. But don’t stop 
there ... order those machines right away! If you wait until 
after the war is over, you may find yourself at the wrong 


end of a long waiting list. 
Ask us about our “Post-War Purchase Plan.” 


SMITH, DRUM & CO., Allegheny Ave. at 5th St., Phila. 33, Pa. 


Smith-Drum Machines Have Always Been a Long Step Ahead...In Design, 
Performance and Sales. 
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for hosiery dyeing, skein dyeing, package dyeing, beam dyeing, piece goods dyeing, package drying, skein 
mercerizing, warp mercerizing, hosiery inspection. 
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These tiny cells of - 
ageless glass make 


B.T.U.’s behave! 


PC FOAMGLAS has that rare 
quality which so many roof insula- 
ting materials lack... permanence. 
It is moisture-proof. Vapor-proof. 
Unaffected by acid atmospheres. Ver- 
min-proof. Non combustible. It con- 
sists of thousands of tiny cells of glass 

. and partakes of the agelessness 
of glass. 

That’s why it retains its original 
insulating value year after year, in 
spite of moisture, condensation, 
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Photograph is enlarged approximately 10 times. 


PC FOAMGLAS, NEW ROOF 
INSULATING MATERIAL, STAYS NEW 
... NEVER DETERIORATES WITH AGE 


chemical fumes. And that’s why it 
cuts roof maintenance and insula- 
tion replacement costs to the bone 
on any kind of plant. 


Nothing complicated about its 
application, either. It merely pro- 
vides the insulation factor in stand- 
ard types of built-up roofing. Goes in 
quick, cuts and handles easily on the 
job. Weighs only 0.9 lb. per board 
foot, but is rigid and sturdy, so the 
finished roof can take foot trafhic 
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Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 

2097-3 Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Please send me, without obligation, your free literature 
on PC Foameglas Roof Insulation. 







Standard size: 
12?” x 18”. Thicknesses: 2, 3, 4, 4\f 


and 6 inches. 


without damage. 





SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 


No one who has any interest in 
modern roof insulating methods and 
materials can afford to be without 
the facts on PC Foameglas. Send the 
coupon today for free descriptive 
literature. 
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Ammunition — food — medical supplies 
and clothing to keep ’em in action are ‘ Pack- 
aged for Victory’ in Apaco Corrugated 
Shipping Cases and Paperboard Folding 
Cartons. 





On every front, under the most abusive 
| extremes of moisture, heat and cold, Apaco 
: | containers are protecting and delivering 
| vital supplies .. . ready for use whenever 
and wherever they are needed. 





Apaco's ‘Packaging for Victory” fights on 
the home front, too! Our containers are 


Branches 


AUGUSTA PAPER COMPANY 
Augusta, Ga. 

BIBB PAPER COMPANY 
Macon, Ga. 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA PAPER CO. 
Columbus, Ga. 


VOLUNTEER STATE PAPER AND 
BOX COMPANY 
Knoxville, Tenn. 





* 
Associates 
MEMPHIS PAPER COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. 


LITTLE ROCK PAPER COMPANY 
Little Rock, Ark. 


18 68 
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Pi, Apaco JS fp 
Established f | 


Manufacturers of CORRUGATED CONTAINERS - FOLDING CARTONS - PAPER BAGS - 





You are probably busier than 


ever, and so are we, while 


OR VICTORS 


releasing many metals and woods for other 
vital uses. 


If you have to wait for your Apaco containers, 
remember we’re making them as fast as possible. 
After Victory all our facilities will be at your 
command! 


e CORRUGATED SHIPPING CASES 
e BELSINGER TEXTILE SHIPPING CASES 
e FOLDING CARTONS 
e GARMENT BAGS 
e GROCERY BAGS 
e FIBER DRUMS 
e TEXTILE PACKAGING SPECIALTIES 
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To assure quick, safe unloading 


HAVE HOGA HELPED AMERICA TODAY ? 
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of Liquid Caustic Soda Shipments 


Thanks to the splendid co-operation of consignees, railroads and shippers, a great 
wartime transportation record is in the making. As you know, all railroad cars 
are sorely needed. You can perform a genuine service for America by expediting 


I ae er the unloading of all shipments you receive—particularly where cars of special 











‘ ‘ wee 
Ge Ge eer Cerreer: bgt peert & ceewt ~ 


design are used, such as those required for Liquid Caustic Soda. 





To help remind handlers of Liquid Caustic Soda of the care necessary in unloading 
tank cars, a special instruction card has been prepared by Columbia. Posted in 


seereeunee PLATE c LASS Cowensey prominent locations, this 11” 4 14” card will help to prevent accidents and errors 


SIA CHEM a 
° 





oe Eatade i eet i which cause delays and disrupt your operations. Cards are yours for the asking, 


Ser wt ee me ee reg eR) em ee ew 











COLUMBIA 








regardless of your Caustic Soda supply. Send for yours today. 


Maintenance Where It’s Most Important 


Columbia's patented lining for tank cars is one of the important factors enabling 
the first successful and practical shipping of 73% Liquid Caustic Soda. That's 


why this lining is carefully checked and maintained 
in perfect condition at all times. Owing to the pres- 
sure of war work, the outward appearance of these 
cars occasionally suffers. But inside—where it really 
counts—Columbia tank cars are 100% efficient. 


YP bt be Bee 


PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


GRANT BUILDING . . . . PITTSBURGH (19), PA 


Chicago ° Boston ¢ St. lovis ¢ Pittsburgh * New York 
Cincinnati * Cleveland * Minneapolis * Philadelphia * Charlotte 


CHEMICALS 


SODA ASH * CAUSTIC SODA . LIQUID CHLORINE SODIUM BICARBONATE ° SILENE EF (Hydrated Calcium Silicate) 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE . SODA BRIQUETTES : MODIFIED SODAS ; CAUSTIC ASH ° CALCIUM HYPOCHLORITE 
PHOSFLAKE «+ CALCENE (Precipitated Calcium Carbonate) 
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CDEC LYY 
"for Outstanding Sewices Rendered” 








Che Buren of Yards and Bucks 
N auy Bepartment 
Commends 
Robert avd Connyrany, Fncorporated 


For outstanding services rendered— 

Their devotion and unswerving fidelity 

to the tasks in hand when preparing 

‘, ; ° Oe 

Blans and Specitications tor Naval Air 

Station Facilities and Landing Fields 
in furtherance of 


The Navy War Construction Brogram 


Chick Baureeu Pardes and Docks 
Chis 29th day of March 1945 











We are grateful to have earned this 
citation from the Navy Department... 
proud of our record of wartime service 
to our country on many important tasks 
for the United States Navy, as well as 
other divisions of our government. 


| PARTIAL LIST OF WARTIME PROJECTS EM- 
PLOYING ROBERT AND COMPANY SERVICES 


U. S. Naval Air Station, Corpus Christi, Texas Warner Robins Field, Wellston, Ga. 


U. S. Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, Fla. Navy Lighter-than-Air Base, Brunswick, Ga. 
U. S. Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. Seaplane Training Base, Banana River, Fla. 
Marietta (Bell) Aircraft Assembly Plant, Marietta, Ga. Bermuda Naval Base, Bermuda 


Army Service Forces Depot, Atlanta, Ga. San Juan Naval Base, Puerto Rico 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


perchitects aud Engineers 


* ATLANTA . 
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There is a size and 


type LOUIS ALLIS 
electric motor for 


every industrial 


f. 


requiremen 

















THE LOUIS ALLIS CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 























Let’s first WIN this war! 


We won't ever have a second chance— 


The Gerjaps are waging a vicious determined war — 
a cruel fanatical war to kill, conquer and loot their 
foes — a war of no quarters and of no compromise 


— either we defeat them — or they will conquer us! 


And unless WE win — neither we nor our children’s 


children will ever have a second chanee. 


We here at Louis Allis are forcing our every effort 
in every way to help win this war — to get it over as 


quickly as possible. 


Our engineering development department has 
created many outstanding — perhaps revolutionary 
— improvements in electric motor design — con- 


struction and performance — 


Motors that are serving a major important role in 
helping your boy and mine win this war — to help 
bring him back home — safely — as quickly as pos- 


sible. 


Many of these important new motor developments 
will also play an important role in the post war 


period. 


But now is not the time to discuss them — let’s first 


WIN this war! 


THE LOUIS ALLIS CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 























PENN SALT 


eae t ey ES YY 
on T Pemrets, 
sranootrt arcmicaee 


rompt shipments in tank cars 
specially designed for fast, 


easy, safe unloading 


@ Order your caustic soda from Penn Salt and 
enjoy the advantages of quick shipment, 
clean caustic and speedier handling. 


Penn Salt’s special tank cars are-built with 
protective lining, special draining plates 
and caustic-resistant valves and interior 
connections. Steam heating coils do not con- 
tact the caustic soda—eliminating possible 
contamination. 


Theimproved, insulated design assures fluid 
caustic in cold weather. And the easily acces- 
sible fittings save unloading time and prevent 





waste. Furthermore, the dome safety plat- 


formand guardrailing protect your workmen. 


Penn Salt caustic soda is available in tank 
car quantities as 50% and 72-73% solutions 
...as a solid in 750 lb. drums...or in 


flake form in 400 lb. and 125 lb. drums. 


Technical help on any handling problem 


without obligation. Write for complete 


information about Penn Salt caustic soda. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
MAN 


eb At Wes . i 


1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
New York @ Chicago e St. louis e Pittsburgh e¢ Minneapolis 
Wvannotte © Tacoma 
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from ounty, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 


SINNED product coal from Wise County, Va., on 
= the Interstate Railroad. 
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High grade gas, by-product, steam and 
domestic coal— Pittsburgh seam from Irwin 
Basin, Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, 
on the Penna. Railroad. 


High _ Bae. by-product and steam coal i AN 


ise 


High grade gas, by-product, steam and 
CEDROD domestic coal from Wise County, Va., on 
the Interstate Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahontas from Mce- 
Dowell County, W. Va., on the Norfolk & 
Western Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam and by- Genuine New River Smokeless, Beckley or 


Sewell seam from Raleigh County, W. Va., 
C. & O. and Virginian Railroads. 


A laboratory controlled product blended to fp Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam and domestic 


GEM meet —. stoker requirements. From coal from Wiscoal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
Wise County, Va., on the Interstate Railroad. on the L. & N. Railroad. 








Reutacty 
COKE Roda and Stonega from Wise County, Va., Steam and domestic coals from a number of . 
and Connellsville Coke from Pennsylvania. GENCO producing districts. 
( 
ANTHRACITE Premium and standard qualities in the entire 
range of Anthracite burning characteristics. 
1 
Capable engineering personnel and the experience gained through long 
and varied marketing activity assures proper application of one of the | 


above brands and effective servicing of any fuel requirement. 





General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET : : .::..: i... PHILADELPHIA, PA: 


—e«e Branches = 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA. CHARLESTON NEW YORK 

BOSTON CHARLOTTE, N. C. NORFOLK 

BUFFALO CINCINNATI PITTSBURGH 
DETROIT 
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In times of shortages, enlightened thinking on ways 
and means to solve the problem of chemical supplies 
can often previde a logical solution. 

Here at Cyanamid intensified research is bringing 
to light important developments in non-critical re- 
placement materials that are not limited to strictly 
high priority uses. Additional relief is also being 
provided as new and enlarged Cyanamid capacities 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


A Unit of American Cyanamid Company 





*).70 fae’ 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 





is FOR LOGIE 





expand production of essential chemicals. In both of 
these ways, therefore, Cyanamid is making definite 
contributions to alleviate many chemical supply 
problems for manufacturers of civilian goods. 
Cyanamid’s chemists and technicians, too, are 
prepared to assist manufacturers and processors in 
the practical application of replacement materials. 
For details, get in touch with Cyanamid today. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
SULPHONATED OILS + PENETRANTS « FINISHES « SOFTENERS 


SIZING COMPOUNDS + DECERESOL*® WETTING AGENTS 


AND OTHER SPECIALTIES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
* Reg. U.S. Pat. OF 
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and Hairitan means Longest Life... .. 
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Every one of the products in the ORANGE LINE was made from start to finish under one roof... 
under one uniform control. . . for one specific type of service. 
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If you have been accustomed to favor 
‘“‘European-type” hair-on tannages for 
loom leathers, here is a domestic tannage 
that is equal to the best of them in low 
stretch, tensile strength, resiliency, long life. 

The reason Graton & Knight was able to 
introduce — in Hairitan —a superior tan- 
nage for loom services, lies in its control 
over al] manufacturing processes. In the 
world’s largest plant manufacturing in- 
dustrial leather products, hides are care- 
fully selected with certain ultimate require- 
ments in mind. Then, all phases of each 
product’s development are controlled to 
bring out the desired characteristics. 





WORCESTER 4, 


Supplied by the leading distributcrs to the Textile Industry. 


AWD 
KNIGHT 





Check straps, for example, made from 
Hairitan, have extremely little permanent 


stretch average 6500 Ibs. tensile 
strength . . . yet weigh less, giving more 
to the pound. 


Hairitan leather intended for other items 
in the line — pickers, jack straps, flat 
harness straps, spindle straps, round har- 
ness and dobby straps, etc. —is finished 
specifically for the service requirements they 
must meet. 

All Hairitan leathers — hair-on and hair- 
off — are colored orange. You’ll find that 
the leathers with the orange color* will 
last longer . . . cost you less in the long run. 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 


GRATON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


. - - Look 


under ‘“‘Graton & Knight’’ in ‘“‘Belting’’ section of Classified Telephone 
Directory or THOMAS’ REGISTER. See complete catalog in TEXTILE 
sk WORLD YEAR BOOK. 
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Must Suit Various Fibers and 
Various Conditions of Moisture, Heat and Steam! 


U. S. Bobbins are made with the types of 
finish suited to specified working con- 
ditions for low, moderate and high relative 
humidity -— for steam conditioning and 
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With U S “split” stock the turning 
follows the grain. Makes stronger, 
smoother, better balanced, truer 
running, longer lasting bobbins. 





PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


Hygrolit processing. 

For Wool and Worsted Yarns a finish of 
special oils combines with the natural oil 
in wool to oxidize and produce a hard, 
long-wearing surface. 

For very fine cotton yarns and coarse 
deniers of rayon, our USSR finish produces 
a smoother surface. For fine deniers of 
rayon, particularly for soft yarns, such as 
low twist acetate, our USSRC finish pro- 
vides highly polished surfaces which pre- 
vent filaments from catching during the 
winding and unwinding operations. 

Where the Hygrolit Method is used to 
condition filling bobbins, our USSH Finish 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
CHICAGO AGENT: Albert R. Breen, 20 E. Jackson Blvd. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
CANADIAN AGENT: W. j. veer: Montreal 


has proved its value. For intermediate con- 
ditioning, US150 finish is suitable up to 
temperature of 150 degrees. U S Trans- 
parent Enamel is impervious to moisture 
and steam, provided the temperature does 
not exceed 200 degrees. 

All U S Bobbins requiring conditioning 
are made from straight grain ‘split’ stock, 
whether for dry or moist operating con- 
ditions, with or without metal bushings, 
shields and tips. 

Ask our representative to outline mill 
economies obtainable with improved U S 
Bobbins and other U S Textile Accessories, 
including Shuttles, Spools, Cones, Rolls, 
Cardroom Bobbins, Skewers, and Tubes. 
Let him help you to speed up production 
and improve the quality of yarn and cloth 
at less cost for operation and maintenance. 


US patina No. 4. Watch for More U S ee in these pug 


S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


ALABAMA AGENT: Young & Vann Supply Co., —* 
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HERE it is at last. A sodium peroxide bleaching process 
for raw wool that is continuous. Not just a more efficient, 
convenient system, but a bleach that gives better results at 
substantial savings. 


The “‘Solomatic” Process is designed for the production 
of peroxide bleaching solution from Du Pont DFF “Solo- 
zone” (sodium peroxide). “Solozone” is poured into a 
hopper of a mixing tank, where it is blended with spent 
bleach liquor and sulfuric acid piped up through a pro- 


portioning pump. 


Except for the initial change of the peroxide into the 
feeder, the entire operation is automatic. Now being used 
for peroxide bleaching in the continuous wool scouring 
train, where it permits replacement of hydrogen peroxide. 


DU PONT SOLOMATIC PROCESS gives softer and 
loftier wools. Because of better control, it provides a more 
uniform bleach. And it saves in many ways... on chemicals 
».. OM supervision ... on labor. 


SETTER THINGS FOR BETTER 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 


>» Continuous Bleaching of Raw Wools with 
Sodium Peroxide ...Low-Cost Bleaching 
Method Provides Softer and Loftier Wools 





Complete details about this new and significant Du Pont 
contribution to the textile industry are contained in the 
booklet: “Du Pont Solomatic Process.” Write for a copy 
today. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Electro- 
chemicals Department, Wilmington, Delaware. 


BACK THE ATTACK — WITH WAR BONDS 





LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Cross section of Precipitron installation in typical air conditioning duct. 


Westinghouse Precipitron 


26 


How PRECIPITRON works 


Tests show 99'/,°/, of dirt removed 
by Electric Air Cleaning 





While there are many other methods of removing dirt from the 
air in textile mills, none approaches the efficiency of electrical 
air cleaning. Blackness Tests—newest and most accurate means of 
determining air cleaning efficiency—show that Precipitron, the 
Westinghouse Electric Air Cleaner, removes more than 90% of 
ALL particles down to 1/250,000 of an inch in diameter (or on 
a weight basis, 9914% of all the dirt). 





Uncleaned air, from intake. 


In making these tests, air is taken from the intake and exhaust 
sides of an installed air cleaning unit and passed through separate 
chambers containing small pieces of porous paper. The dirt in the 
air adheres to this paper—and upon completion of the test, the 
difference in “blackness” between the two pieces is determined, 





Sieiaditiittialinil ote providing an accurate measure of the air cleaner’s efficiency. 


Large particles eliminated. 


The three circles at the left are representative of the results 
obtained. While ordinary air cleaners do remove a lot of dirt, they 
permit from 12 to 30 times as much dirt to get through into the circu- 
lating air as an electric air cleaner. This accounts for Precipitron 
being consistently chosen for those installations where really 





clean air is of vital importance. And for many other installations, 





Electrically-cleaned air. 


Shen canal ceubdlas vemnseed. too, due to its high efficiency and low operating cost. 





Today, in many progressive mills, Precipitron 


ELECTRIC . . . 
mam «EATING AND — ain clzanee Electric Air Cleaning protects thread, yarn and cloth 


ain ee from damaging dirt and soot. By preventing dirt 
S353 | usta streaks, it has helped boost production. 

Be — Someday, in the not too distant future, Precipitron 
equipment will again be available for use in this 
industry. For full information on its installation and 
advantages, write Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company, Edgewater Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


*Trade-mark registered in U. S. A, 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 





Tune in on John Charles Thomas, NBC, Sundays, 2:30 p.m., E.W.7 
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MEADOWS 


Ball Bearing Tension Pulleys 





















Uniform spindle speed 
Uniform twist at all times 
No band slippage and no slack yarn 


No damp weather, dry weather or 
Monday morning band trouble 


Once every 5,000 hours lubrication 


Equipped exclusively with 


M-R-C LUBRI-SEAL 
BALL BEARINGS 





HELPING MORE THAN 850,000 
SPINDLES MEET GOVERN- 
MENT SPECIFICATIONS 











MARLIN - ROCKWELL CORPORATION 


ST Lah Oils Hai Ohad en ee 
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Obviously it is necessary to disperse your buying in many cases, 
because no one manufacturer makes all the products 
ee = syou need. However this is all the more reason why you 
el a should CONCENTRATE your buying when possible 
cofASER UTEP ACCEL A ALES A eRe ae ne Rr . . : 
i a ea and when the supplier merits your confidence. Other- 
“ORG Api Rien . Le sick of heine buciod with desall d 
on wise you run the risk OF Deing Ouriea with details an 
your system’ may cost more than your savings. 


























You can concentrate on Lambeth with confidence when 
buying spinning tape, braided or twisted banding, rope 

for preparatory, spinning or twisting machinery) and 
canvas lug straps for looms. The Lambeth Line includes 
all of them, and every product represents a quality 
which 50 years of conscientious service to the textile 
industry has made possible. 


yamine 

















‘*BILTRITE’’ 


(PATENTED) 


® CANVAS LUG STRAP 


ee: 
. 77 
a 


This product is an outstanding example of Lambeth quality. It's built up 
and molded in one continuous operation. The glue has no chance fo set 
before the molding is completed. Long life is thus obtained. 


ee + wer oe . ieee ee 


When "you think of | preparation , Spinning or weaving, think of 
LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 
NEW BEDFORD MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. ° Mfrs. of Spinning Tape, Mule 
Rope and Banding + Sole Agents for Lambeth Products Corp., Antrim, N. H. 
Makers of Canvas Lug Straps 
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1 SUPPLY SOURCE FOR 3 DEPARTMENTS 

PREPARATION « SPINNING © WEAVING 
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FLUID THANSPORT 


“PIPING” .. the Nation’s 


“HOW LONG WILL IT LAST?” is Question No. 1 among 


specifiers of piping materials for today’s process indus- 
tries. The chemicals to be transported are frequently 
highly corrosive, so the pipe, valves and fittings selected 
must be able to withstand their destructive action. 
Typical of Grinnell products for this type of service 
is the Saunders Diaphragm Valve. Its design, permit- 
ting a variety of diaphragm materials and body linings to 
handle each chemical, makes it a long-life valve for 
process piping. As leading piping engineers and fabri- 
cators, Grinnell is furnishing this and other component 
parts which provide FLUID TRANSPORT in plants 
producing heavy chemicals, synthetic rubber, food, 





tk Carrier 


GRINNELL-SAUNDERS 
DIAPHRAGM VALVES 





drugs and the entire range of petroleum products. 

For engineering assistance or piping materials for any 
type of FLUID TRANSPORT, call Grinnell Company, 
Inc., Executive Offices, Providence, R. I. Plants and 
offices throughout United States and Canada. 


RINNELL 


ee Depet 
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NOTHING TO IT, EH? 


Modern war planes can climb a mile a 








ts ROO 


minute. In very few minutes a fast climber 
can be up in the sub-stratosphere. But... 







Temperature takes a nose dive as the 
plane soars higher. At 20,000 feet the tem- 
perature is well below zero. Apparently at 
about 35,000 it becomes fixed... at 70 de- 
grees below zero in the temperate zone. Over 
the equator, stratosphere temperature drops as 
low as 100 degrees below zero. 


Both pilot and plane encounter troubles in the 
bitter-cold, rarefied air of the sub-stratosphere. 
Moisture freezes, oil congeals, engines gasp and die 
unless aided by turbo-superchargers. 


’ \ ‘ } 
Nevertheless, planes and pilots are learning to fight Li | , | 


at higher and higher levels—thanks to research con- 
ducted on the ground in test chambers which reproduce 





air conditioning and refrigeration...plus controlled 
pressure...make these tests possible. 


This is one of the many interesting and 
important ways in which air conditioning is 
contributing to our war effort. To do the tasks 
of war time, General Electric has developed 
dependable air conditioning and industrial 
refrigeration equipment...equipment that is 

more flexible, more compact, more efficient. 

After the war, lessons learned in wartime 

production will be applied to making better 


peacetime air conditioning. This will be made 
available to all from General Electric. 


BPP OPAL hme 
<< BUY WAR BONDS <Z 


General Electric Company, Air Conditioning 
and Commercial Refrigeration Dwvisions, 


: \ Section 4311, Bloomfield, N. J. 


the conditions of the stratosphere. Accurately controlled i \ \ 


+ 


WAV 








GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric Radio Programs: The ““HOUR OF CHARM,” Sunday 10 P. M., EWT, NBC...‘ THE WORLD TODAY” News, Every Weekday 6:45 P. M., EWT, CBS 
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...and tweezer in hand, she places another nugget in the furnace! 


Maybe this is fanciful, but scientists say that a 4 oz. bit of uranium 235 
will heat your house for 30 years! Now, that fabulous day isn’t here yet 
by a long shot, but top-ranking scientists are right now working on this 
problem of capturing the power produced by atomic disintegration. Per- 
haps they will perform the miracle. After all, it wasn’t so long ago that 
Fulton’s steamboat was called a folly, that people laughed at the Wright 
Brothers for trying to fly. There were chuckles, too, when the idea of the 


“Continuous Process” was first broached. How could any one machine spin, 





wash, bleach, treat, dry and twist rayon yarn in one continuous thread, 


without a human hand touching it along the way? The experts of Industrial 







Rayon said it could be done—and they did it! 


Today “Continuous Process” Yarn, magnificently uniform and knot-free, is 
fighting on far-flung battlefronts in submarines, destroyers, in bomber tires, in 


parachutes, And its peace-time applications, while already considerable, present 


4 V a boundless future. 


RPORATION 


MAKERS Or *Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


CONTINUOUS PROCESS’ rayon varn 
Ane POW AO knit unvenwear com CLEVELAND, OHIO «¢ New York Office, 500 Fifth Avenue 
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Actual photo showing Gulf Lubrication Service 
Engineer, A. M. Wright, checking loom lubri- 
cation in a large southern textile mill. With 
the help of this Gulf Service Engineer, this mill 
keeps equipment up to maximum production 
and enjoys low maintenance costs. 








The helpful cooperation of Gulf Service Engineers contributes 
to greater production and lower maintenance costs 


There is a big plus value in using Gulf quality 
lubricants, which is being converted into many 
operating benefits in hundreds of leading 
mills. This extra value is the helpful coopera- 
tion extended by Gulf Lubrication Service 
Engineers. 


With years of training and practical experi- 
ence in many mills as a background, Gulr 


GULF OIL CORPORATION =: 


Lubrication Service Engineers know how to 
minimize wear and make machines give top 
performance by the scientific application of 
the proper lubricants. 

Let a Gulf Service Engineer assist your men 
in placing the lubrication in your machines 
on the most efficient basis possible. It is more 
than likely that improvements can be made. 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 


Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


For Victory— 
buy U. S. War 
Bonds and Stamps 


/ LUBRICATION 
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These fibres are revolutionizing the textile industry and have every indication of being 


most important after the war. 


They have many advantages over natural fibres and can be combined with the 


natural fibres, such as cotton, wool and worsteds. 


As a Result, the Present 
Loom Harness Equipment 


used for war needs may not answer the requirements due to the construction of the 


heddles or frames or both, necessitating a thorough analysis of the proper equipment. 


The constructive and helpful advice given by the Field Engineer of the Steel Heddle 
Mfg. Co. has saved many dollars for the mills in the textile industry. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


BRANCH OFFICES FIELD ENGINEERS 
ALL OVER 


Manufacturers of Superior IN 


THE WORLD 
FLAT STEEL HEDDLES—HARNESS FRAMES—ALL TYPES OF LOOM REEDS— EVERY Gre tree 


TEMPERED DOGWOOD SHUTTLES—LOOM HARNESS ACCESSORIES 
2100 W. Allegheny Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 
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L. F. Dommerich 
& Company 


Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 


FACTORS _ | 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited — 





_ESTABLISHED 1840 
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Payformauce 


In scouring and dyeing unions 


MODINAL DN can help you get con- 
sistently good results in scouring and 
dyeing unions. 

For Modinal DN has high detergent 
properties with full penetrating action 
under acid, neutral, alkaline and hard 
water Conditions. 

The wetting action of Modinal DN 
is highly effective on all fibers. Its use 
brings about a fine dispersion of the 
dyestuffs in the bath. And it assists in 
promoting more uniform penetration 
and exhaustion of the dyestuff on the 


fiber, resulting in levelness. 


Let Modinal DN help you get unions 
that are clear, bright and uniform. 


Get help from our experienced men 
on technical production problems. Gar- 
dinol Corp., Gen. Offices, Wilmington, 
Del. Sales Agents: Procter & Gamble, 
Cincinnati, O.—E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington, Del. 


“*odinal”“ is the trade-mark used 
by the Gardinol Corporation to 
designate a group of its fatty 
alcohol sulfates. 


MODINAL DNV. on, scorer scree: 


- 
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PICKER REPAIR PARTS 
WHEN YOU NEED THEM 


Weer keep on hand a very complete stock of 
all parts for Kitson pickers, and can usual- 
ly ship the same day an order is received. We 
also can furnish beaters, ball bearings, screens 
and many other parts for other makes of pickers. 


Under wartime conditions, it is of the utmost 
importance to keep machines running constant- 
ly and to be able to get prompt delivery on re- 
pair parts for keeping them running constantly. 


In an emergency, a telegram or a telephone 
call will have the necessary repair parts at your 
plant the following day. 


It is also a good idea to check your stock 
room and order picker parts on which the stock 
is low or is exhausted. 


We can completely rebuild your pickers 
exactly like new, and when pickers are practi- 
cally worn out and in need of more than ordi- 
nary repair parts, they can be completely re- 
newed at far less than the cost of new machines 
with new frames. 


Greenwood, WorkS South Carolina 
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GATES V-BELTS 
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Th AIRCRAFT Factories 
ee 46 ; 


Here Are 


A Few of the Industries 


in which 











Synthetic! 


Have Been Tested and Proved 


by VEARS ot SERVICE 


Five years before natural rubber supplies began to be 
curtailed, Gates was already supplying many industries with 
large quantities of V-Belts made entirely of synthetic rubber. 


The synthetic rubber used was a very special 
one and was not used as merely a substitute for 
rubber. It was used because, in many applica- 
tions, it is greatly superior to natural rubber. 
For example, under severe conditions of heat 
and oil, the Gates special synthetic V-belt ac- 
tually outwears belts of natural rubber by as 


much as 230%. 


This is the record not of just a few belts over a short 
period of time. It is the record of thousands upon thousands 
of Gates special synthetic rubber V-belts that have now been 
tested and proved by years of service in Aircraft Factories, 
in Ordnance Plants, in Steel Mills, in Machine Parts Plants, 
in Lumber Dry Kilns, in Food Processing Plants—in every 
kind of installation where heat and oil conditions are 
excessively severe. 

The time has now come when Gates long and successful 
experience in the fabrication of synthetic rubber V-belts is 
particularly to your advantage because it can now be put to 
work for you right in your own plant. 

You have only to look in your telephone directory and 
call the Gates Field Engineer. He will put at your service 
the full benefits of Gates knowledge and experience without 
the slightest obligation. 





























THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY aon 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


5 


VUL 
R 








GATE 


CHICAGO, ILL. DALLAS, TEXAS NEW YORK CITY BIRMINGHAM, ALA. DENVER, COLO. 
549 West Washington 2213 Griffin Street 215-219 Fourth Avenue 801-2 Liberty National Life Building 999 South Broadway 
CHARLOTTE, N. CAROLINA GREENVILLE, S$. CAROLINA ATLANTA, GA. _ 
738 C. G S. National Bank Building 


507 Builders’ Building 104 West Washington Street 
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“Make it SPEEDY... but SPOTLESS” 
Demanded the Rayon Industry... . 





SO FAFNIR 
DEVELOPED AN 
INGENIOUS 
PoE EOD 
NEW BEARING 
FOR WHITIN 


MACHINE WORKS 








Ce 





FAFNIR 2a arias 


el 





Like many another part of rayon-making equipment, Twister Feed 


Rolls make unprecedented demands on the bearings which support 
them. They must be clean ... incapable of contaminating yarn. They 
must be fast and frictionless . . . demanding ball bearings. They must 


be reliable, for 24-hour-a-day operation. 


Fafnir met these problems squarely and licked each in turn for the 
Whitin Machine Works application shown. Insured cleanliness by elim- 
inating all possibility of lubricant leakage — through use of a ball retainer 
of porous bronze, which gives up oil only as the polished bearing 
surfaces need it — no oversupply possible. Gained accurate, frictionless 
service through famous Fafnir standards of precision, which assure a 
friction-free bearing from the start, and virtual elimination of wear 
in service. Assured further dependability by incorporating protective 
shields to keep dirt and dust out of the bearing, and giving exposed parts 
special corrosion-resistant treatment. Tested now in thousands of hours 
of continuous operation, these Fafnirs have definitely proved their 


contribution to rayon progress. 


Get acquainted with Fafnir’s specialized Textile Bearing line - and 
with the sound Fafnir engineering service which stands ready to develop 
bearings to meet your unusual applications. The Fafnir Bearing Company, 


New Britain, Connecticut. 
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In dyeing and finishing... .it pays 


to take the all-important first step with 


RHOZYME D-200 


HE all-important first step in wet 

processing of fabrics is proper 
preparation for dyeing and finishing. 
Make sure the first step is right... 
desize with RHozyme D-200. 

In addition to consistent results, 
RHozyme D-200 offers new desizing 
economies. It is ten times as strong as 
DEGoMMA 20-F, the first Rohm & Haas 
textile enzyme introduced in 1930. For 
maximum efficiency, use RHOZYME 
D-200 and Triton W-30. 

RHozyme D-200 has an unusually 
wide application for desizing, meeting 
changing styles and conditions with the 
same assured results. Ask to have one 
of our technical representatives call 
to discuss this new enzyme with you. 


RHozyme, Decomma and Triton are trade-marks of Rohm 
& Haas Company, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





3 awards to Rohm & Haas 
Company and its associated 
firms, The Resinous Products 
& Chemical Company and 
Charles Lennig & Company. 














ROHM & HAAS COMPANY *| 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA} = | 
Manufacturers of Chemicals including Plastics . . . Synthetic Insecticides . . . Fungicides . . . Enzymes on Chemicals for the Leather, Textile and other industries 
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HERE’S A PROVED WAY TO 
REDUCE END BREAKAGE! 



































@ With more poundage 
the big objective today, 
it’s mighty important to 
reduce end breakage as 
much as possible. Thou- 


sands of mill operators 





and superintendents 
have found that the way to do it is to use 
Armstrong’s Cork Cots. 

Here’s why these seamless cots mean less 
ends down and reduced top roll lapping: Every 
cot is uniform in density. There are no soft or 
hard spots to grip the yarn unevenly. And 
buffing gives each cot a true, concentric sur- 
face—attainable only with a manufactured 


material. 


ADDITIONAL ADVANTAGES 

What’s more, Armstrong’s Cork Cots have 
the proper amount of “cushion” to resist 
grooving and to take up irregularities in bot- 
tom rolls. The surface of these cots is velvety 
smooth; there are no rough spots to pick up 
fibers. Yet Armstrong’s Cork Cots have a 
high coefficient of friction. You can test this 


yourself. Just rub your finger hard along the 


BETTER RUNNING WORK 


surface of one of these cots. You'll feel the 
friction—the “‘grip.”’ This grip lasts for the full 
life of the cot. For, cork roll coverings are 
““non-slicking.”’ 

All of these advantages 
mean proper drafting... 


less slippage . . . reduced 





end breakage. In addi- 


—— 


tion, Armstrong’s Cork Cots prevent “eye- 


browing’’ and minimize clearer waste. And, 
important too, you'll find these cots the most 
economical roll coverings you ever used. They 
have a long initial life, and 
each cot can be rebuffed 
three to four times—for a 
total of four to five service 
lives! 


No wonder Armstrong’s 





Cork Cots are now serving 
more spindles than any other roll covering. For 


complete facts about these cork cots—as 


well as the synthetic rubber cots and aprons 


made by Armstrong—write Armstrong 
Cork Co., Textile Products Section, 
3611 Arch Street, Lancaster, Pa. 





ARMSTRONG ’S 
CORK COTS 


ACCOTEX COTS « ACCOTEX APRONS 
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SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 


61 Van Dam Street, New York, N. Y;3 


Santoz thinks ahead with rextles 


Boston, Mass. 
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WATERPROOFING AND MILDEWPROOFING OF COTTON 
GOODS COMBINED IN ONE SIMPLE OPERATION... 





proofing agent distinguished by ex- 
treme stability. CEROL TGI ends the danger of time 
lost in re-processing. By combining two operations in 
one, CEROL TGI greatly speeds up production. 


Meets Government Specifications. CEROL TGI 
has established high standards in spray and mildew- 
resistance tests. Non-toxic, and therefore suitable for 


Charlotte, N. C Paterson, N. J 
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garments in contact with the skin, CEROL TGI is being 
put to immediate use for water-and-mildewproofing 
mosquito netting used in the tropics. 


Saves Time and Manpower. Applicable to any 
cotton goods, CEROL TGI is easy to use with your 
normal cotton finishing equipment, such as padder, 
quetch or jig. Regular cans or frames are suitable for dry- 
ing; no baking or curing is required. As well as saving 
production time, CEROL TGI, successfully used by 
relatively unskilled personnel, helps solve your manpower 
problem. Write for full details, naming your application. 


ie 






SANDOZ, 


Providence. R. |. 


~hicago, Il! os Angeles, Calif 
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THESE APPLICATIONS 


Here are just a few of the temperature 
points where Foxboro Recorders can give 
you valuable “inside” facts: 


AGEING MACHINES 
BLEACH KIERS 
DRYERS 
DYE TUBS 
RAYON BARATTES 
SHREDDERS 
SIZE BOXES 
SLASHERS 
STEAM BOXES 
WASHERS 
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FACTS 









Get revealing RECORDS of 
your process temperatures! 





Somewhere in your plant, is an unknown tempera- 
ture fluctuation preventing high production efficiency 
from becoming even higher? The true facts about tem- 
perature often will reveal how entire plant production 
can be improved. 


Get these important facts, continuously and inex- 
pensively, by installing automatic temperature re- 
corders at every critical point. Get them accurately 
and dependably by specifying Foxboro Temperature 
Recorders! 


Foxboro Temperature Recorders are precision- 
engineered to meet toughest industrial needs for 
accuracy, endurance and trouble-freedom. Their ultra- 
sensitive thermal system reacts instantly to slightest 
temperature changes. Their light, strong recording 
mechanism “writes it down”, day-in day-out for years, 
without attention except routine chart replacements! 


Write for Bulletin 198-2 containing the full story of 
these automatic watchmen for your temperature 
operations. The Foxboro Company, 18 Neponset 
Ave., Foxboro, Mass., U.S. A. Branches in principal 
cities of United States and Canada. 


OX BOR 


REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 


TEMPERATURE RECORDERS 
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Whether it be Bombs for Berlin or Supplies for Sicily, our ability to get our 








weapons and equipment to the right place at the right time depends largely upon 
tires — tough tires for a tough job! Tires that derive their strength from hidden 
cords — cords of textile materials twisted uniformly, accurately, for maximum 
strength are embedded in the rubber. — That’s the “inside story” of tires. 
‘That's why tire cord manufacturers select Whitin Twisters — to obtain excep- 
tional uniformity of twist, maximum strength in the cord and high production. 
In the Rayon field, Whitin Twisters are being used extensively in the manu- 
facture of high tenacity tire cords which this industry has developed for our war- 


time requirements. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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The Latest Revised 
Textile Mill Reports 


on the entire Industry, are all in the 


New 78th Year Davison’s Textile Blue Book 


Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk, Rayon, Nylon and other 
Synthetics, Knit Goods, Hosiery, Cordage, Yarns, Dyers, 
Finishers and Printers are all reported in detail. 

For selling---for buying---for reference for 
mail campaigns, in these active textile days-- 
you need this latest revision of the entire trade. 
Heavy orders have almost exhausted our increased 
edition. Order today! 


The 78th Year Blue Book Edition is new with 
over eight thousand revised mill reports—new infor- 
mation on some twenty-four thousand dealers and 
firms in allied lines—new in up-to-date information on 
markets you can sell with profit—new in giv- 
ing thousands of sources where you can buy 
with savings. iT ae & 


SPECIAL COTTON INFORMATION 


Raw Cotton Firms 


Carefully revised reports give firm names and style— 
broker, merchant, buyer, shipper, export or domestic—capi- 


: ial tal, partners or officers, kinds and number of bales of cotton 
Deluxe office edition ae $8.25 handled, main and branch offices. Covers U. S. A., Canada 
Hon dy size (not shown) .. $5.75 sett countries and is nearly all personally checked for 


Salesmen's edition...... $4.50 Every Spinner 


OP Rae In the United States and Canada is reported—date estab- 
The large edition in your office—the lished, capital, officials’ names, machinery operated, hands 
salesmen's size for your men on the | employed, kind and number of yarns made, cotton buyers’ 


road, will easily return their small names. 


cost! All mills using Cotton (U. S. A. and Canada) 


Thumb indexes for instant reference Many weavers, knitters and other mills spin their own yarns 


. . ° and buy large quantities of cotton. These are carefully re- 
se Aes ag reset in new ported with number of spindles operated. From the style of 


cloth made, it's easy to know the kind of cotton to offer. 


DAVISON PUBLISHING COMPANY 








Executive, Production and Sales Offices at 


RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 
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1 This is the story of Dave Robeson, and how he lost his shadow. Every time Dave started 
- his turret lathe, his shadow was in the way. “Go ahead,” it said,“ try to turn that crank- 
shaft down to within a ten-thousandth of an inch. Just try it!” So Dave would try. But 
every now and then he slipped up—and another piece landed in the scrap heap. 


he at At 





? One day the foreman had a hunch. He stood for several 3 Dave has lost his shadow. His spoilage is down and 
- minutes and watched Dave work. Then he called - his spirits are up! Once the trouble was diagnosed, 
the superintendent and said, “This guy is working in the electrician simply moved a couple of light fixtures 
his own shadow. It’s a wonder to me his spoilage is and killed that shadow. Next day, Dave’s experiences 
as low as it is!” helped correct similar “bottle-necks” all over the plant. 


MEMO TO WAR PLANTS. Little things like shadows, glare, or the gloom AbE TO LONGER 
caused by dirt and grease on lighting fixtures are retarding production, in- mM (GHTER 
creasing spoilage. A G. E. Lighting Advisor will gladly help, but you can AY BR rm , 
easily make your own check-up tomorrow. Don’t waste light. Remember rtd . 
that G. E. Research has been working continuously for over 50 years . 
to make General Electric lamps stay brighter longer. 

















THE BEST INVESTMENT IN THE WORLD 1S IN THIS COUNTRY'S FUTURE...BUY WAR BONDS 
G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra,’’ Sunday10 p.m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news every weekday, 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. 


e* 
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» ANEW SYNTHETIC AGENT FOR FIXING DYESTUFFS 4 


CHARACTERISTICS 


- 














niin 
B PRODUCT fm 





i Prevents bleeding of direct dyes dur- 
ing finishing operations. 





2 Improves water fastness of finished 
fabrics. 





3 Minimizes need of subsequent finishing 
operations, due to softening effect. 


: yee | a Resistant to washing, dry cleaning and 
| perspiration. 


wee TTR we 





5 Resistant to hard water, acids and nor- 
mal salt concentrations. 


6 Easily applied and economical to use. 


7 A white paste sold in kegs or barrels. 











ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO, INC. 


PRICES AND . ne Established 1815 ° Plant at Dighton, Mass. 
FORMULAS | ; - 
ON REQUEST = PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


New York * Boston * Philadelphia + Charlotte 
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FUNGICIDE M: a single product combining a 
mildew inhibitor and water repellent for pro- 
ducing a mildewproof water repellent finish 
on cotton in one operation. 


FUNGICIDE P. G.: an anti-mildew 
agent for mildewproofing cotton by 
the two bath process. 
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FUNGICIDES for all types of Government Fabrics 


Highly Efficient — Non-Toxic — Non-Irritating 


FUNGICIDE G: used in conjunction with 
water repellents in a one bath treat- 
ment to mildewproof cottons and impart a 
water repellent finish. 


FUNGICIDE A: for cloth coating processes — 
dissolved directly in the resin solution. 


FUNGICIDE P: made expressly for use in the pigment impregnation process. 


ARKANSAS CO. INC., NEWARK, N. J. 


Established over 38 years 
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... but apparatus like this proves Alcoa Aluminum Alloys before you put them to work 





You want to be certain that the construction 
materials you are selecting for use can stand 
up under corrosive conditions. Well, here’s a 
machine, in constant use at Aluminum Re- 
search Laboratories, which exposes Aluminum 
Alloys to various kinds of corrosive liquids. 

Dozens of samples are tested simultaneously; 
different alloys in various forms, extrusions, 
castings, rolled shapes and sheet. Stressed and 
unstressed pieces are placed side by side. At 
regular intervals, the machine “dunks” them 
into the liquids to be encountered in service, 
then pulls them out. A housing (not shown 
machine makes it 


around the 


here ) 


pos- 











sible to keep atmospheres at temperatures and 
humidities simulating service conditions. 

Day after day this test goes on, until we 
can say—There’s the Alcoa Aluminum Alloy 
best suited to your job.” 

This pre-testing, like dozens of other 
similar services available to Alcoa’s cus- 
tomers, helps account for the better per- 
formance of Alcoa Aluminum when it gets 
on a job. It’s another reason why those 
postwar specifications you’re writing should 
read, “ALCOA ALUMINUM”, ALUMINUM 
ComMpANY OF AMERICA, 1939 Gulf Building, 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ALUMINUM 
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The South Sea native asks...in Pidgin In spite of heavy war demands on our man- 
English ... “Why do your uniforms look like power, supplies and facilities, we shall strive 
the jungle?” faithfully to render you the same high degree 


Jungle uniforms worn by our boys mask their of service as customary in peace times. If 


visibility against the tropical background and we tall short occasionally, we ask your 


protect them from such hazards as malarial indulgence. 


mosquitoes, poisonous thorn scratches... And don't forget... ‘’Bayim mor faitim bonds!” 
and just Japs. You can translate that one yourself. 


We are proud that Stein-Hall sizing, finishing : ‘ 

and printing materials are helping the Textile 

Industry to supply uniforms which make  /f you'd like an original suitable-for-framing 
our fighting forces the best and most safely _ print of Brussel-Smith’s wood engraving (top), 
dressed in the world. drop a line to Stein-Hall. 

































AVENUE * NEW EW YORK 
‘250 VAN MORNE STREET + TORONTO, eee ae 
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All there is to the winding units:— 
A low voltage three phase motor drives the spindle directly 
Double throw cam gives overlapping layers of wind 


Diameter and shape of bobbin easily and accurately controlled by a feeler 
working against a stationary rack 


Detectors stop motor when bobbin is full or when thread breaks 


Spindle speeds up to 5000 RPM 


Winds cotton, worsted, woolen, silk, rayon, etc. 


Bunch is controlled by making one adjustment instead of adjusting all wind- 
ing units. 





| Low investment cost due to simple 
construction, and use of ONE 
automatic head to serve all spin- 


dles. 


Low labor cost due to feeding bob- 
bins from a large central supply. 








ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


Southern Representative. L. 8. Ligon, Greenville, 8. C- 
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rayon processing, from unsized 













can help you on the treatment 
of rayon and acetate yarns. 
See the Houghton man, .) on 
soaking, sizing, softening, wet- 
ting out, treatment for knitting 
... everything for processing 
rayon. FE. F. Houghton & Co., at 
303 W. Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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Fairbanks-Morse § 
in Warwork 


¢ WARWORK means weigh-work for Fair- 
banks-Morse Scales. They’re weighing 
munitions ...food...chemicals... tanks 
...aircraft...shells... just about every- 
thing, in fact. They are weighing at speeds 
which human hands can’t match. They’re 
weighing with accuracy that human eyes 
can’t equal. They’re working in endless 
shifts that human stamina can’t endure. 
They’re helping to speed up America’s 
war effort on the production front, for 
Fairbanks-Morse Scales are ‘‘at home’”’ 
on the production front, in peace or in 
war. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Fairbanks- 
Morse Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


* 


FAIRBANKS -MORSE 


DIESEL ENGINES § WATER SYSTEMS _<@aaeBS 
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PUMPS SCALES (fae 
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RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
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One of America’s freight-carrying 
giants of the air getting a weight 
check-up on two Fairbanks- Morse 
Aircraft Scales and a Fairbanks- 
Morse Crane Scale. 
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To meet the demands of the textile 
industry for a compact dryer that 
would dry fibrous material uniformly, 
economically and in large quantities, 
Proctor & Schwartz developed this 
Impact Type Dryer. The principle of 
impact drying, in which heated air is 
impinged at high velocity on the 
material as it moves through the dryer, 
makes possible the removal of mois- 
ture with maximum uniformity and at 
high speed. 


After dyeing, bleaching, or other 
preliminary treatment, mechanical 
dewatering of the fiber is accom- 
plished by one of various methods. 
The fiber is then put into the auto- 
matic rotary type feed of the dryer. 
This new type automatic feed delivers 
a uniform flow of material to the dryer. 
The spiked drum of this new rotary 
feed is run at high surface speeds 


7 











and, consequently, is able to feed 
enough material to meet the increased 
capacities which the dryer is capable 
of turning out. The feeder distributes 
an even layer of the fibers on the con- 
veyor. This conveyor, made up of per- 
forated metal plates hinged together, 
is carried through the dryer by heavy 
steel side bar chains on large steel 
rollers. Travelling guards prevent 
material from falling off sides of the 
conveyor or blowing into any part of 
the machine where it could cause 
trouble. Speed of the conveyor is 
easily regulated by a simple hand 
wheel adjustment. Because of the 
unique concentration of the drying 
medium, this dryer operates in a mini- 
mum of floor space for its large out- 
put. Unit construction permits building 
a dryer individually suited to the needs 
of any given plant or the addition of 
units when necessary. 
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One of the most important features in 
the Proctor Impact Dryer is the system 
of air-circulation. Heated air is 
impinged intermittently at a high 
velocity on the material as it moves 
through the dryer. This intermittent 


impingement of air agitates the 
stock, keeping it in motion during the 
drying process. This assures absolute 
uniform drying on top, bottom and all 


the way through, 

















Pat’d and 
Patents 
Peoding 


OUR PRODUCTION IS UP! 
MAINTENANCE IS DOWN! , 
-AND HERE'S WHY... 


YOU should have 
a copy of the 
“UNBRAKO”’ SCREW 
CATALOG 





Knurling of socket 
screws originated with 
‘“Unbrako” years ago. 


a Ee 


“UNBRAKO” WELT-BAR SCREWS 
Uniformly strong and accurate, 
“UNBRAKO” Welt Bar Screws in- 


sure extra satisfaction in many a 
mill. Ask for samples of these too. 


OVER 


RIN 
eae 


SELF-LOCKING 


HOLLOW SET SCREWS 
with the KNUULED points 


Yes, sir! When you install “Unbrako” Self-Lockers 
on your looms and other machinery where there is 
vibration, you remove one cause of machine break- 
downs. When tightened like ordinary set screws, 
their knurled points dig in and hold tight . . . keep 
gears, pulleys, sprockets and cams from working 
loose. That means fewer machine shutdowns . 
less maintenance ... more and better quality goods 
produced. 


Yet, “Unbrako” Self-Lockers can be removed easily 
with a wrench and used over and over again. Why 
not give your machinery this inexpensive protec 
tion? Order a supply today from your mill suppl) 
house or direct. But insist on getting “Unbrako” 
Self-Lockers—the only set screws with knurled 
points. 
N BU 


GRU i” stage 
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twenty-five hundred employees. 


Like the army of wide-awake girls 





o 


Koda Shirting Blouses . . . three to 
each messenger... are part of the 
new uniform equipment now being 
issued by the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company to approximately 


who wear it, Koda Shirting has high 
efficiency standards. It was chosen 


because it has many advantages for coast-to-coast, 


day-to-day duty... long wear, lasting freshness, soil 


| resistance, ease of cleaning. 


| Koda, Eastman acetate rayon, builds these qualities 


into the weave. A fine continuous-filament yarn, it 


| is uniform, mile after mile ... creates a fabric with 


no “weak spots.” Its smoothness makes for extra 


comfort ...a sleek texture hard to soil. And it is 











an inherently launderable fiber, derived from the 


same pure source-material as other famous Eastman 


cellulose ester products. 


Koda’'s beauty and suppleness are the inspiration for 
many of today’s leading fashion-fabrics. Koda’s en- 
durance makes it first choice for an assignment like 
this one, as well as for nurses’ and war workers 


uniforms, specialized Army and Navy uses. 


“EASTMAN ACETATE RAYON 


.. TENNEY ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY, SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
OR THE TENNESSEE EASTMAN CORPORATION, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE, SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
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O, the war isn’t over. 

And Fulscopes are still 
in great demand by the crit- 
ical war industries. But our 
backlog of top-priority 
orders is rapidly being 
whittled down to the point 
where we soon may be able 
to resume satisfactory de- 
liveries to our good and 





patient friends in the textile 
industry. And you couldn’t 
feel any happier about that than we do! 


We make no promises. But we strongly suggest that 
you place your order NOW for the following require- 
ments: 


1. SLASHER CONTROL... Taylor Instruments on 
slashers can definitely increase your weave room eff- 
ciency and give you duplication of previous satisfactory 
results. 


2. DYEING ... Color is likely to vary if temperature 
fluctuates at a// during the dyeing operation. But with 
Taylor Fulscope Controllers on the job, temperatures 


order new Taylor 
Fulscope Controllers! 








stay automatically right. Result is uniform quality, 
fewer redyes and rejects. 


3. SIZE COOKING... [The new Taylor Fulscope Time 
Schedule Controller gives you completely automatic 
control. Just load the kettle and push the button! 


4. COTTON GOODS FINISHING operations, such as 
mildew-proofing and waterproofing with ‘“Zelan,” 
require accurately controlled drying temperatures for 
maximum control of the specified qualities. A Fulscope 
will do the job! 

Look your requirements over carefully—and call your 
Taylor Field Engineer. Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. Instruments 
for indicating, recording and controlling temperature, 
pressure, humidity, flow, and liquid level. 











‘Taylor Instruments 


MEAN 


ACCURACY FIRST 














= KEEP ON BUYING U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


* 
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WILL MORE FABRICS oof 


Lameprer, 


When flameproof shrimp nets were proposed for 
‘camouflage, a thorough program of development 
was started by the Laboratories of Aridye Corpora- 
tion. The conventional type of flameproofing used 
on duck at the time was found to be unsatisfactory 
for shrimp netting because of its unique construc- 
tion. It is nota fabric in the usual sense of the word, 
but rather a “mesh of wicks”, loosely twisted yarns, 
thousands of air ducts or flues, each tending to feed 
combustion and make flameproofing more difficult. 


The Aridye Laboratories developed a compound for 
use in an all-solvent method of application and hav- 
ing the advantages of completeness of penetration 
and ease of mixing. It also kept shrinkage of the 
nets to a minimum. Known as Aridye CFP colors, 
this compound contains light-fast pigments, espe- 
cially selected so as not to aid combustion, binders 
that increase resistance to weathering and the nec- 
essary flameproofing ingredients. The application 
is a continuous one, consisting of impregnating 








AFTER THE WAR? 


the fabric by means of a padder and drying in one 
of the common types of loop dryers. High temper- 
atures are not necessary since Aridye CFP colors 
require no “curing’’, in the usual sense, but only 
the removal of the solvent. 


This new development means that you can now 
flameproof, mildewproof and dye nottingham, tri- 
cot, Raschel and lever’s lace shrimp nets in one 
continuous padding and drying operation. 


It is expected that this wartime pioneering accom- 
plishment will lead to an increase in flameproofing 
after ihe war — proof again of the versatility of 
pigments — proof also that often pigments offer 
the best and simplest way of doing the job! 


An illustrated, more detailed folder has been pre- 
pared on Aridye CFP colors and “after the war” 
flameproofing. It will be sent without obligation 
to any finishing plant requesting it. Send for 


your copy today! 
* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


i | 
Aridye TEXTILE COLORING MATERIALS 


ARIDYE CORPORATION © SUBSIDIARY OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION @ FAIR LAWN, N. J. ® ROCK HILL, S. C. © PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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‘ike POWDER ROOM’ 
knows no noses 


inside a fluorescent lamp must be 
smoother than the powdered nose of the 


_— coating of powdered phosphors 


loveliest star in Hollywood. 


At Sylvania, there is a “Powder Room’ 
dedicated to microscopic smoothness. Re- 
search engineers have developed special 
methods of grinding, milling, and blend- 
ing micro-fine “powdered daylight” which 
is vital to the electro-chemical production 
of cool, shadowless, and glarefree fluores- 
cent light. 


They “baby” these powders through a 
series of painstakingly exact processing 
and inspection steps. The smoother the 
coating, the more uniform are the light 
output and color from end to end of the 
fluorescent lamp. 


Ten years of independent and aggressive 
research by Sylvania have contributed im- 
portantly to the widening use of fluores- 
cent lighting for precision production in 








war industry. This same research will also 
supply the American homes of the future 
with the most efficient and economical 
lighting known. 


For smoother coating, more light output, 
longer life, and uniformity of color, 





specify Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps — for 
THE FIXTURE OF THE FUTURE. This new fixture, which chal- 
lenges comparison with any other in the fluorescent field, is 
much more than a design to save critical war materials. Its 
non-metallic reflector has an efficiency of 86 per cent—actually 


more than that of enameled metal. The streamlined top hous- 
ing encloses the ballast—protects it from dust—provides cool *« x 
performance. 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


500 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


initial installations and replacements. 


























INCANDESCENT LAMPS, FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES AND ACCESSORIES, 
RADIO TUBES, CATHODE RAY TUBES, ELECTRONIC TUBES AND DEVICES 
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E Keep quality On all fronts. 











Uncle Sam dem 
his fighting fore 
and women on t¢ 
ing war workers. 
ing too—colors t 
and useful life. 


Keep 


ands quality dyes for 
es. But millions of men 
he home front, includ- 
want fast-color cloth- 
hat will serve a long 


up your quality stand 
To protect your markets—expand 
your business tomorrow — use the 
highest quality dyes, vat dyes, wher- 
ever and whenever they can be ap- 
plied. E. I. dy Pont de Nemours & 
-), Organic Chemicals Dept.., , 


Dyestuffs Division. Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


ards. 


Keep on Buying War Bonds 


| RY 
CHEMIST 
.. THROUGH 
FOR BETTER LIVING. 
THINGS 
BETTER 
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Tough (tuf) — having the quality of flexi- 
bility without brittleness; yielding to force 
without breaking; capable of resisting 
great strain, 


as in » 





Yes, the call is for quality—in our men 
and in our products. The exclusive patent- 
ed Tufferizing Process is your guarantee 
of quality Card Clothing. lt cuts the wires 
even in length and free from burrs. It forms 
them with accurate, square crowns. It spaces 
them evenly and parallel in the famous 
Tuffer foundation. 


The tougher the carding 
—the more you need TUFFER. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 

Southern Plants Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N. C. 
Branch Offices Philadelphia, Pa., Dallas, Texas 
Canadian Agents Colwool Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 2 


TUFFER PRODUCTS 


Card Clothing Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos and Silk 
Cards @ WNapper Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets. 
Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all! plants. Lickerins and 
Garnet Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts Re- 


wired at Southern Plant © Midgley Patented, and Howard's Special 
Hand Stripping Cards @ Inserted Eye and Regular Wire Heddies 
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CREATIVE MERCHANDISING 


AND 


DISTRIBUTION 


But One Service of the Textile Selling Agent 


HE SERVICES of the textile selling agent of today contrast radi- 





i) 





cally with those of yesterday, and in the post-war period much 
further change will be called for. The larger economic factors to 
be faced must even now engage the best talents of the mills and 
selling agent. A far closer coordination of production merchan- 
dising and distribution will be needed. 

The textile selling agent can be an important factor in the 
proper determination of the fabrics best fitted for a mill as related 
to channels of distribution. The place of a mill in the industry | 
should be predicated on a long range program built on experience 
and with a keen eye to its future position. In formulating such | 


programs, the experience of Minot Hooper and Company has 





extended over many years. 


MINOT HOOPER & COMPANY 


Selling Agents, 40 Worth Street, New York City 
(established 1841) 
BOSTON . CHICAGO ¢ SAN FRANCISCO e - ATLANTA 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... 


St6. us. pat. orf 


THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





What’s on the 
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A periscopic look into the future of Three 
Dimensional Seeing: 

For the immediate future, painting machinery 
in colors that contrast with material being worked 
will help operators distinguish material from ma- 
chine. Spotlighting dangerous moving parts with 
vivid colors will avert accidents. Paint and colors 
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Because the machinery has been painted in tur- 
quoise blue—in sharp contrast with the material— 
workers in this textile plant enjoy keener, faster, 
more accurate vision. 




















that reflect light will improve visibility—will let a 
man work more accurately, faster. 


For the post-war world, these wartime benefits 
will still have significance. But the handwriting on 
the wall tells a story of a better manufacturing 
environment. Because of light, cheerful, pleasing 
colors, factories will be more agreeable places in 
which to work, employees will be happier. This is 
the shape of things to come. And this is the promise 
of Three Dimensional Seeing. 


For the present, supplies of raw materials are 
restricted, and Army and Navy painting needs are 
getting first call. You may find it hard to get all 
the paint you want when you want it. If so, we’re 
sure you'll understand. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company (Inc.), 
Finishes Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


DU PONT 
PAINTS 
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STANDARD 
CATIONIC 
FINISH 


Onyxsan, the standard cationic finish in peace 
time, is serving many wartime functions. One 
of these is in the production of parachutes that 
carry fragmentation bombs and flares. When 
the story can be'told, some of the many other 
wartime uses to which Onyxsan is now being 
successfully applied will prove exceedingly 
interesting. There is still an adequate supply 
of Onyxsan for civilian use, of types to fit any 
requirement. 


If you have a finishing problem consult Onyx 
Research. Your inquiries are solicited. 


Official U. S. Army Photograph 


Oy i> 2), Ge OF ep Geer. ee Ge os a, ee Ge ee GO, eae 
JERSEY CITY, N.J. 


PROVIDENCE if CHARLOTTE " CHICAGO ” LOS ANGELES ” TORONTO x, MONTREAL 
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Presented Monthly by American Viscose Corporation, New York, N.Y. 





NOVEMBER, 1943 





W.P.B. ORDERS INCREASED PRODUCTION, 
PLANT EXPANSION AND FABRIC WEAVING 


A recent War Production Board order, directed to the rayon industry, calls 
fora produc tion increase of 41,000,000 pounds of high tenacity rayon to meet 


growing tire cord requirements. Of this amount, 


28 ,000,000 pounds is to be 


turned out by the American Viscose C /orporation. 


A second directive, issued to this and 
three other rayon producing companies, 
orders the expansion of present plant facil- 
ities. Lhe VW .P.B. has already approv ed the 
American Viscose program calling for the 
expansion of its Front Royal plant. When 
this project, along with two others ap- 
proved by the W.P.B. last month, is com- 
pleted, the capacity of the Front Royal 
plant will be 82,000,000 pounds of high- 
tenacity yarn annually. 

Another order, directed at American 
Viscose and one other plant, calls for the 
establishment of facilities for the weaving 
of tire fabric from the yarns produced. 


NEW VAT DYEING METHOD DEVELOPED 





[echnicians of American Viscose Corpo- 
ration and North Carolina Fabrics Corpo- 
ration of Salisbury, N.C., working together, 
have developed a new method of vat dye- 
ing that produces rayon fabrics which can 
be laundered at home or commercially 
without special handling. This new method 
also reduces dyeing costs. Ihe process, 
known as “Vatru-Set?’ marks a definite and 
valuable advance in the field of dyeing. 

This new process makes possible the vat 
dyeing of fabrics that never before could 
be dyed by this method, including such 
popular yet varied fabrics as spun rayon 
and wool gabardine, viscose rayon shan- 
tung, viscose rayon fuji cloth, and viscose 
and acetate spun rayon challis types. 

The “Vatru-Set” process also gives de- 
pendable results when working with pastel 
colors, such as the popular “ice cream” 
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shades, and shirting greens, blues and tans. 

Full protection. is given against color 
fading from both acid and alkaline persp1- 
ration, and the high requirements of the 
CROWN Tested Plan for washable rayon 
fabrics are easily met. These requirements 
call for launderability at 160° F. and 4o 
hours exposure in the Fadeometer. 

In addition, the process provides shrink- 
age control in the finishing of the cloth. 

“Vatru-Set” has been welcomed by the 
trade as an important step. American Vis- 
cose is proud to have helped with its de- 
velopment! 


ANOTHER “E”’ FOR A.V.C. 
The second rayon 
yarn plant to win an 
Army-Navy “E” 
aw ard for excellence 
in war production 1s 
the Front Royal, \ 
unit of American Viscose Corporation. 
The award was made Oct. 13. 

The first “E” award for rayon produc- 
tion was made to the American Viscose 
plant at Marcus Hook, Pa., in July. 


RAYON-CORDED SYNTHETIC TIRES 
PASS GRUELING BUS TEST 


Good results were ob- 
tained during the recent 
testing of new synthetic 
rubber tires made of “S” 
type buna product. These 

? tires, in which rayon was 
largely used, were tested on busses of 
the Public Service Coordinated Transport 
Company, of New Jersey, for over a full 
year. Ihe average mileage ran as high as 
37,000 miles per tire. With all types of 
roads and operating conditions taken into 
consideration, no failures from any cause 
other than normal wear were observed 
during the entire experiment. 


NEW A.V.C. SAFETY RECORD 


The Nitro, W.Va. plant of the Américan 
Viscose Corporation — by operating 270 
days without a lost-time accident — has set 
a new company safety record. The pre- 
vious record was made by the Roanoke, 
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Va., A.V.C. plant which worked 161 days 
without a lost-time accident in 1941-42. 

It is worthy of note here that the coun- 
try s rayon producing plants have one of 
the best safety records of any United States 
industry. The number of days lost per 
1,000 man-hours worked is second best 
among all industries. 


‘CHUTE SUITS WITH A NEW HUE 





Fashion note from Burma: 
Burmese natives are asking the U.S. Army 
Service Forces to drop supplies to Amer- 
ican and Chinese forces operating along 
the frontier by colored parachutes. 

Maj. Gen. W. D. Stvyers, Chief of Staff 


of ASF, recently stated that torn para- 
chutes have been bartered with the natives, 
who use them for making clothing. 

Now they're getting more particular. 
They're tired of w earing white. What ac- 
tion has been taken has not been revealed. 





MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 
PRODUCT RESEARCH 


Helps you get the right yarn. 
FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 
Helps you design new fabrics. 
TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


“CROWN” * TESTED 


Helps provide scientific selling facts. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Producer of 

CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, N 
Y. C. 1; Providence, R. 1.; Char- 
lotte, N. oe : Phil: idelp hi a, Pa 
Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roa 
noke, Va: Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, 
W. Va.;: Parkersburg, Va.; Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va 

®Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Copr. 1943, American Viscose Cort 
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Surprising how many of the hundreds of 
items of G.I. equipment bear identification 
by Kaumagraph. Not confined to clothing or 
fabrics, KDT’s and Prestomarks are used in 
the Army, Marine Corps, Navy, Coast Guard 
and Maritime Commission. Kaumagraph re- 
search, plus product adaptability, have pro- 
vided the practical means of meeting rigid 
needs for marking—marking for identifica- 
tion, decoration, vital instructions or other 
information on the finest count fabrics, the 
coarsest canvas, rubber, and synthetics. 


Identification Headquarters since 1902 oy <j 


Perhaps you have a war production order that 
needs marking according to hard-to-meet 
Government specifications. Doubtless a 
Kaumagraph war-tested product or method 
will be the only solution. Many of these 
amazing new Kaumagraph marking develop- 
ments will help you sell your products in the 
approaching highly competitive post-war 
markets. 


Send for a Kaumagraph Identification Man 
to answer any current or future identification 


problems. Call him today. 


Dry Transfers % 
Prestomarks 
KAUMAGRAP | Embossed Seals 


Lithographed eA LL | 





Wilmington, Delaware 


New York Office, 16-22 E. 34th St. --Representatives in Principal Textile Centers of the World 
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the use of castor oil. we shall inform the trade 


SULPHONATED home: 
CAS TO “a Oo i L immediately. 


Jacques Wolf scouring agents: BENSA- 


You r4vatlalle POL. LOUPOLE and WOLFCO SOLVENT 


are also readily available. 








Until December 31st, 1943, Castor Oil may 





be used freely in the production of civilian 
ANNOUNCING: New emulsifiers for 
wool oil, EMULSIFIER L-34 A, EMUL- 
SIFIER L-45 and EMULSIFIER L-55, 


replacing mineral sulphonates. All three 


goods. This welcome news, of course, enables 
us to serve our customers with our usual 
promptness, eliminating the difficulties due 
to recent restrictions. have been tested and proved satisfactory 


Orders will be filled on time...Should in wool carding, spinning, ete. 











there be any change in regulations governing 


ACQUES WOLF & co 





Gs PASSAIC, N. J. 

WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. |., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N_Y., 

eo —* Chicago, lll., Greenville, S$. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., Knoxville, 
PRO CTS | Tenn., Charlotte, N. C., Milwaukee, Wisc., Columbus, Ga. 
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CYCLONIC CLEANING 





American MonoRail Automatic 

Cleaner travels overhead by 

means of rubber wheel drive 

geared to a fractional horse- 
power motor. 









OW more than ever before it is necessary to 
keep machines going at top speeds. There 
is no lost production when American MonoRail 
Overhead Cleaners are at work over spinning, 
winding, twisting and warping machinery. 
Automatic cleaning keeps machines producing 
full time, enables operators to increase their 
output and reduces the number of gouts or 
bunches in the yarn. 


Let an American MonoRail Engineer explain 
such advantages as better running work; fewer 
gouts or bunches; less ends down; spinners 
handle more sides; lower cleaning costs; no lost 
production and reduced machine stoppage. This 
information will be gladly given without cost or 
obligation on your part. 





THE —— MONORAIL CO. 


13106 Athens Avenue 
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Cleveland, Ohio 
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Every Dayco Roll Covering made by 
Dayton Rubber contains one ingre- 
dient which never varies. Wartime 
restrictions can never affect it. It is 
mixed into every compound of syn- 
thetic rubber and woven into every 
inch of fabric destined for Dayco 


Roll Coverings. 


This constant ingredient is the sum 
total of Dayton Rubber’s 37 years of 
continuous development, processing 
and application of rubbers and fab- 
rics of every type. It is the residue of 
thousands of man-hours of patient 
research, practical testing and con- 
trolled manufacturing ability. 


Photo shows Recovery Area in the First 
Government Dual-Unit Type Synthetic 
Rubber Production Plant—of whick 
Dayton is one of the operators. Her 
unused Hydro-Carbons are stripped from — 
the Latex for Return to Proces. : 





KEEP BACKING THE ATTACK—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


When 
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This constant ingredient is the tech- 
nical knowledge and experience you 
would naturally expect to find built 
into every Roll Covering by Dayton, 
originators and pioneers of Synthetic 


Rubber Products since 1934. 


So whether the Roll Coverings 
you use are made of today’s syn- 
thetics or tomorrow’s “X” materials 
need not concern you — so long as 
they bear the name which stands for 
Technical Excellence over the years. 





THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON 1, OHIO ¢ WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 


Main Saies Office: Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 
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Opening Rooms 


“We should appreciate receiving one or 
two copies of the first installment of your 
article on opening rooms, which appeared 

the July issue of COTTON”’. 

B. E. ANDERSON 
Johnson & Johnson, 
Chicago, Il. 





I believe that this survey could 
have been of real value if the mills in 
question had given the percentage of waste 
of the net input of their opening line, or 
still better the waste percentage by ma- 
chines. ... ” 

A. ELIAS 
Callaway Mills, 
LaGrange, Ga. 


(The articles on ‘55 Mills Describe Their 
Opener Rooms” appeared in July and Au- 
gust with a summary of the answers in 
September. Research, Mr. Elias, is con- 
tinuous and another time, we may cover 
waste percentages.) 


Winding Series 


Added to the list of requests for reprints 
on the splendid series on winding machine 
work load calculations by J. W. Stribling 
are ALBERT BREEN, textile engineer of 
Chicago, and JOHN C. STANHOPE of Man- 
chester, N. H., who writes “One of your 
best yet. . Articles like these are well 
worth a man’s time to read.” 


Wants Mercerizing Products 


, We also wish to know the name 
and address of some firms that produce a 
good mercerizing product, and at the same 
time that would brighten and give a soft 
feeling to our yarns.” 

IGNACIO MONTES de OCA 
Manager 
Cia. Industrial “Superba”, S. A. 
Leon, GTO, Mexico. 








Rayon Finishing 


“We have been receiving many requests 
for copies of ‘Modern Rayon Finishing’ pub- 
lished recently in CoTTon. Of course, we al 
ways refer these inquiries to you, but we 
find that it might be of value to both of 
us if we had several hundred of these in 
our office for distribution when requests are 
made for them’, 

ARTHUR R. WACHTER 
American Viscose Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 


From Knitting Mills 


Along the knitting front, requests keep 
on coming in for the reprints on the Komet 
and lLinks-and-Links knitting machines, 
now available for distribution in booklet 


form. ALFRED MARU M, of Marum 


Lawrence, Mass., wants 2 


Knitting Mills, 
or 3 copies, as does RICHARD B. KALE of 
Kale Hosiery Co., Mebane, N. C., who writes 
that we “find these articles to be very hel] 
ful and instructive.” 

Our thanks for the compliment to W. R. 


MATHEW, 
Co. Ltd. of 


Hosier’ 
write- 


director of Hudson 

Hudson, Que., who 
“we have a problem to solve and we 
thought you being close to the hosiery 
manufacturers in the United States might 
be able to help us.” Also to CIA INDUS 
TRIAL SUPERBA, SA of Leon, Gto., Mexi 
co, who write for suggestions for books on 
the hosiery industry, especially on merceri- 
zation and finish for yarns, and say “we 
always read (COTTON) careful and 
with much interest, contains 
information and advice that are very profit- 
able for our own industry.” 
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C- SHEETS & PIECE GOODS 

D- TOWELS -ORAPERIES- BEOSPREADS 
E - UNOER WEAR ~ 

F- HOSIERY 

G -SUITING CLOTH 

H- HEAVY DUCK 





NEW ERA MACHINERY CO. LTD 


@ Straight line production machine of the future unveiled before an unsuspecting audience at a recent party at Providence (RB. L) 
Biltmore by Arthur C. Shaw and John C. Cook of ‘‘Cotton’’. 
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HE third generating unit of Plant 

Arkwright, now completed, adds 
1,000,000 kilowatt hours a day to 
Georgia’s mighty power resources! 

In Georgia—electric power has met 
all the soaring demands of war, without 
any rationing of civilian needs. Far- 
sighted planning, years ago, is respon- 
sible for this achievement. 

Plant Arkwright’s third unit com- 
pletes the largest program of power 
plant construction in Georgia’s history. 
This program, drawn up in the 1930’s, 
got under way early in 1940. It was 
planned AHEAD of the actual need and 
the various steps in the construction 
were likewise completed AHEAD of 
the need. 

Plant Arkwright’s first unit went into 
service in 1941, the second in 1942, the 
third in October, 1943. Each is of 
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40,000-kilowatt capacity; each can pro- 
duce a million kilowatt hours a day. And 
another 60,000-kilowatt unit was added 
in 1941 when the size of Plant Atkinson, 
near Atlanta, was doubled. 

The new electric power capacity, to- 
taling 4,500,000 kilowatt hours a day— 
begun and completed in less than four 
years—is equal to nearly one-half of the 
present record-breaking requirements of 
the Georgia Power Company system. 

Power is the “life blood of war pro- 
duction” in textile mills and in all other 
war plants. It is also a necessity for 
homes, stores, farms and offices—wher- 
ever the lives and activities of people 
contribute directly or indirectly to the 
winning of Victory. 

In this war—it has never been “too 


little or too late.” 


A CITIZEN WHEREVER WE SERVE 
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LAST MARCH we commented upon the implications 

of the fact that for many years the United States 
had been without any real foreign policy. Since that 
time there has been published a very interesting and 
informative book by Mr. Walter Lippmann which we 
would commend to anyone wishing to do some serious 
thinking on the postwar problems of this country. 
Whether the foreign policy proposals advocated by 
Mr. Lippmann are desirable or not, we do not pretend 
to argue, but his book is extremely thought-provoking 
in that it sets forth rather clearly the historical cir- 
cumstances which made it possible for this country 
to reach its present development with no settled public 
attitude toward foreign countries except a well estab- 
lished desire to be left alone. 


BETWEEN THE promulgation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine in 1823 and the Spanish American War, it was 
possible for the United States to enjoy the privilege 
of being left alone, because during those years the 
United States had no important foreign obligation 
except that implied by the Monroe Doctrine, but fol- 
lowing the Spanish-American War we did assume 
some foreign obligations and from that date forward 
our obligations have been rapidly multiplying. A 
great many thoughtful commentators have logically 
contended that our lack of any definite foreign policy 
made possible the two World Wars. Their argument 
is that a firm foreign policy on the part of the United 
States Government, with the provision of such force 
as might be necessary to support that policy, would 
have enabled the United States to maintain a balance 
of power which would have made it extremely inex- 
pedient for Germany to start either of these World 
Wars. It seems to be an unquestioned fact that the 
Imperial German Government in 1914 had very de- 
finitely assured itself to its own satisfaction before 
embarking on that war that the United States could 
not possibly be embroiled in its war with England and 
France, and that Hitler had likewise been assured 
by his agents that under no circumstances would the 
pacificism of the United States permit us to get ina 
Second World War after our unhappy experience fol- 
lowing the first one. 

It may be ably argued that both of these terrible 
wars could have been rendered impossible by the cer- 
tain knowledge that the United States would imme- 
diately throw its power in on the side of any victim 
of aggression, and could throw in sufficient power to 
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We Need a Foreign Policy 


assure the defeat of that aggressor. We simply can 
not afford a Third World War within any reasonable 
number of years. The cost of preventing such a war 
would be far less than the cost of waging it, and 
prudent statesmanship, backed by the determined will 
of the country, certainly should be able to prevent it. 
There may, and probably will, be a Third World War 
some day when circumstances and the realignments 
of world power have changed, but certainly we can 
if we wish prevent such a war from occurring for 
several generations, and to let it occur within another 
generation by neglect and indifference would be crim- 
inal folly. In the past, it may have seemed that we 
had the free choice of isolationism if we thought that 
desirable. History has shown that whether we had 
the free choice or not, we have not been able to main- 
tain a position of isolation when any war has threat- 
ened our national security, and it is an absolute cer- 
tainty that after this war the United States has got 
to develop a real foreign policy and maintain the 
means of enforcing it. Both houses of Congress seem 
to be agreed about this, but there is far from being 
any agreement about the nature of our foreign policy. 


AFTER 120 YEARS of living with practically no for- 
eign policy whatever, it is going to take a great deal 
of discussion and education to develop in the minds 
of the American people the necessary understanding 
of international responsibilities and postwar problems 
to develop the necessary popular support for whatever 
foreign policy our government may attempt to form. 
No policy can long stand without popular support, 
yet a policy which is absolutely necessary to protect 
our international obligations, earn the respect of other 
nations, and guarantee the security of this country 
has got to win the support of the people. It is quite 
necessary that this be so. 

It is practically impossible for this country even 
to consider after this war the kind of isolationism 
that we successfully pursued from 1823 to 1898 and 
tried to pursue, although unsuccessfully, from 1898 to 
1940. We are entering upon an entirely new era in 
world affairs; an era of transportation where any- 
thing can be transported to any place at any time, 
and in very little time. For centuries international 
commerce has been almost wholly seaborne except 
between certain European countries. It was general- 
ly only necessary for countries to have maritime trea- 
ties to carry on practically unlimited commerce with 
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each other. Docking privileges formed almost the 
only direct connection between the affected countries. 

In a few years after this war there may be more 
international passenger traffic by air than by any 
other means, and there is going to be an enormous 
amount of highly valuable air freight handled. While 
the actual volume of air freight may never amount 
to more than a tiny fraction of the total commerce 
between nations, passenger traffic is going to grow 
by leaps and bounds and make international traveling 
so easy and so rapid that the entire commercial habits 
of the world will likely be revolutionized. It is un- 
likely that the United States would wish to be excluded 
from participation in the tremendous developments of 
postwar international enterprising, nor that it could 
long be excluded even if its politicians felt that it 
should be. 

The very agency of this major postwar commercial 
development—the airplane—will force an incredible 
amount of exploration for petroleum reserves. The 
known oil fields of the United States are being very 
rapidly depleted, yet after the war the demands for 
oil will be greater by far than ever before. Wherever 
oil can be discovered, there will be developments for 
extracting, shipping and refining it. In the postwar 
years the United States will in all probability be the 
great airplane manufacturing nation, just as in the 
past generation it has been the great automotive manu- 
facturing nation. Our soldiers and sailors coming 
back from years of service in foreign countries are 
going to be more foreign-minded than our people have 
ever been before. It is not going to seem to these 
men unusual or out of the ordinary to embark on 
some business venture in a far quarter of the earth. 


IF WE ARE going to engage in economic internation- 
alism, we are going to have to formulate a strong and 
constructive foreign policy to provide for the expan- 
sion of American enterprise into foreign lands. Our 
lack of any definite foreign policy in this respect has 
led to frequent humiliations and to an attitude of 
contemptuousness on the part of many nations toward 
the United States; a feeling that United States busi- 
ness in foreign countries could be kicked around with 
impunity because the Government of the United States 
was powerless to protect American foreign invest: 
ments. 

The United States has already got a tremendous 
stake in many foreign countries through Lend-Lease. 
Countries which have become accustomed to American 
products and American high standards of quality 
should certainly be markets for some American goods 
after the war. Even though at this time they are re- 
ceiving our goods as a gift in many instances, these 
goods will at feast afford an entering wedge for en- 
terprising American firms after the war. Our Army 
is a cross-section of American life, and there are 
young manufacturers and young salesmen and young 
executives in the Army who are certain to see won- 
derful business opportunities in trade with certain 
foreign countries. No matter how barren and dis- 
couraging and disagreeable a country may look to the 
unpracticed eye, it usually has commercial possibili- 
ties that can be sensed and developed by the ambitious 
enterpriser. After the war, we have either got to 





have a foreign policy which will encourage this kind of 
commercial expansion, or which will say positively that 
it can only be undertaken at the risk of the individual! 
and that our Government will afford no protection and 
assume no responsibility for any kind of foreign en- 
terprise whatever. 

For a certain period after the war, most of our 
foreign commerce will almost certainly continue to be 
of the Lend-Lease variety. Countries whose people 
are starving and whose cities and industries are in 
ruins are in no position to pay for anything, least of 
all the extraordinarily high-priced goods of American 
factories. We shall therefore probably be feeding 
and clothing Europe for a measurable period after 
the war, and this is going to be a very serious postwar 
problem. It is debatable how long after the war the 
American public will be willing to deprive itself to 
feed and clothe and rehabilitate its European allies, 
and even its enemies. After the last war we did a 
good deal of this sort of thing, and it earned us little 
but ill will, because we foolishly requested the reci- 
pients of our bounty to give us some IOU’s promising 
to pay for something which by no possible stretch of 
the imagination could they ever pay for, and for years 
after the war we kept harping on the fact that these 
so-called debts were not paid, and continued to irritate 
and distress friend and foe alike by insisting that 
these frozen indebtednesses should continue to be 
considered as legitimate obligations. 

After this war it is to be hoped that we will ap- 
proach this sort of problem in a more realistic manner 
and that if we expect to get anything out of these 
European countries, we must realize that the only 
way it can be done is to trade with them on a mutually 
profitable basis. Whether this can be done or not 
is a subject for endless argument. Our people have 
been wrangling for more than 100 years with the 
utmost violence, intolerance, and irrationality about 
this subject of foreign trade. It is a practical cer- 
tainty that the foreign policy which must be developed 
for the future security of this country is going to 
have to recognize the necessity for more foreign trade, 
and that this necessity is going to dislocate, and in 
many instances tragically disrupt, American industry. 
The textile industry may easily be one of those most 
seriously dislocated by such postwar readjustments, 
yet it is entirely possible that an expanded world trade 
would bring greater prosperity to the textile industry 
in time, after it had made its readjustments, than a 
shrinking national economy resulting from a benighted 
policy of isolation, and any attempt to establish 19th 
Century isolation would be worse than benighted. 

The force of circumstances quite beyond our con- 
trol has placed us in a position where we must either 
exercise a determining influence in international af- 
fairs or be involuntarily dragged into armed inter- 
vention in quarrels that we did not start and refused 
to participate in amicably composing. This has hap- 
pened to us twice and it will happen to us again. We 
are now substantially in the position where most na- 
tions have always been; where they must adjust their 
domestic economies and politics to fit in with their 
international obligations. For many years we were 


(Continued on page 89) 
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JESSE W. STRIBLING, of Atlanta, has been named 

Editor of COTTON, and will assume his new duties 
on January 1. He succeeds Robert W. Philip, who has 
resigned this position to become president and execu- 
tive director of Callaway Institute, Inc., at LaGrange, 
Ga. 

Mr. Stribling, who has resigned his position as 
field engineer with the Universal Winding Company, 
of Providence, R. I. to become Editor of COTTON, has 
been connected with that company since 1925. He was 
born in Seneca, S. C., on April 6, 1895. He was grad- 
uated from Clemson College, in June 1916, with the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Textile Engineering, 
finishing first in the class. 

Upon graduation at Clemson, Mr. Stribling became 
connected with the Saco-Lowell Shops, and worked in 
the plant at Lowell, Mass., for 
one year, leaving to enter the 
First Officers’ Training Camp 
at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., where 
he was commissioned a 2nd Lieu- 
tenant in Field Artillery in Au- 
gust 1917. After a two-week 
leave, he was immediately sent 
overseas, where he served for 
nearly two years, seven months 
of which was at the front, with 
the First Division and later with 
the 77th Division. During that 
time he served as Commanding 
Officer of a headquarters com- 
pany, as Executive Officer of 
different firing batteries, and as 
Battery Commander at different 
times. He was awarded the Sil- 
ver Star for “gallantry in ac- 
tion” and the Purple Heart for 
wounds received in battle. After 
the Armistice he served as Sup- 
Officer (Commanding Officer 
of the Supply Company) of the 305th Field Artil- 
lery. 

Upon being discharged from the Army in 1919, Mr. 
Stribling secured employment at the Judson Muills, 
Greenville, S. C., and was made overseer of the silk 
department, and installed and operated one of the 
first silk processing departments in the South. Also, 
while at the Judson Mills, he processed the first rayon 
to be run in the South. 


After about four years at Judson, he moved “‘across 
the valley” to Dunean Mills, starting out as a loom 
fixer and later becoming assistant to the superinten- 
dent. In the fall of 1924, he became connected with 
the Art Cloth Mills, Lowell, N. C. (now National Weav- 
ing Co., Inc.), where he was assistant superintendent 
until he joined the Universal Winding Company on 


J. W. Stribling is Named 
Kditor of “COTTON” 





January 1, 1925. 

After six months in the Universal factory at Pro- 
vidence, R. I., Mr. Stribling was moved to Atlanta as 
the company’s representative for the territory cover- 
in Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana and Texas, where he has served for the past 19 
years. 


THUS, the new Editor is no stranger to the textile 
industry, its background, its practices and policies, 
and its personnel. Born and reared in the heart of 
the Piedmont section of the South, he early became 
familiar with the industry and has seen it attain its 
present stature and dominance. Educated with hon- 
ors in one of its leading textile schools, he entered busi- 
ness with a thorough grounding in its technique and 
methods. His experience in some 
of its leading and most success- 
ful plants provided a wealth ot 
practical and executive experi- 
ence. 

In his experience of nearly 
two decades, with one of the in- 
dustry’s outstanding machinery 
firms, his engineering and sales 
activities have brought him into 
intimate association with all 
types of textile plants, handling 
all types of fibers, and have pro- 
vided him with a wide field of 
application for a natural, intelli- 
gent interest covering all phases 
of textile manufacturing and 
marketing. His work in this 
sphere has given him an unusual- 
ly wide acquaintanceship with 
the operating and administra- 
tive executive personnel over a 
wide segment of this far-flung 
and diversified industry. 


Nor 1s Mr. Stribling a stranger to the field of 
technical writing or to the presentation of current 
textile literature. A great many years ago he prepar- 
ed, under a pseudonym, an extremely valuable series 
of technical articles, and thus joined the ranks of a 
select group of highly useful, though in many cases 
anonymous, consultants of this magazine in connec- 
tion with the selection, preparation and presentation of 
articles on different phases of textile mill operation 
and management. His relationship to the magazine and 
his interest in it have been mutually advantageous and 
helpful; and his understanding of the fundamental 
policies of COTTON in its service to the textile industry 
will be extremely useful to him as he now assumes his 
new responsibility in their perpetuation. 

His latest contribution to the editorial columns of 
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COTTON was the four-part serial article on “Winding 
Machines—Workload Calculations’, which appeared 
in the January, February, March and April 1943 is- 
sues, and which has received international acceptance 
as a competently and clearly written treatment of a 
highly important subject. 


So, AS “Strib” lays aside the brief case and data 
book in relinquishing his duties as field engineer, 
which he has discharged with the highest credit to 
himself and his company, he begins his editorial re- 
sponsibilities with a background rich in heritage, 
valuable experience and relationships which it will be 
his objective to enlarge and develop further toward 
the continued improvement of the industry to which 
he has devoted his entire career, and now continues 
to serve in a different capacity. 

Mr. Stribling is a member of the Capital City Club 


in Atlanta, and his diversion is primarily on the golf 
course. At Clemson he played football, and basketball, 
and was a member of the track team, being that insti- 
tution’s first 3-letter man in athletics in the days 
when such versatility was rarer than today. He has 
been a member of the Atlanta Rotary Club since 1931, 
and is a member of the board of directors of that 
organization. 


JOHN C. FONVILLE, for six years a member of 
COTTON’S editorial department, is now on leave, having 
entered military service in March 1942 and now serv- 
ing as a captain in the army air corps, stationed at 
the present in England. He will return to his con- 
nection with the magazine following the end of the 
war. 

W. J. ROOKE, PRESIDENT 
W.R.C. Smith Publishing Company 





Robert W. Philip Resigns as Editor 
to Join Callaway Institute. Ine. 


ROBERT W. PHILIP has resigned as 
Editor of CoTTON and vice-presi- 
dent of the W. R. C. Smith Publishing 
Coumpuny, to become president and exe- 
cutive director of Callaway Institute, 
Inc., of LaGrange, Ga. He will assume 
his new duties on or before January 1. 
He is being succeeded on that date, as 
Editor of CoTToNn, by Jesse W. Strib- 
ling, announcement of whose appoint- 
ment appears on page 77 of this issue. 
Mr. Vhilip succeeds, as president of 
the Institute, Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., 
and, as executive director, Perrin N. 
Collier, who has resigned to devote his 
full time to the position of vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the newly- 
formed USEO division of Callaway 
Mills. 
Mr. Philip, a native of Jewell, Ga., 
has been connected with CoTToNn since 





quiring as a nucleus the staff and 
equipment of the research department! 
of Callaway Mills, which had grown 
steadily since its establishment in 1038 
to a puint where it became an outstand 
ing research agency in the textile in 
dustry. Since the formation of the In. 
stitute, the staff, facilities and pro 
gram have been greatly enlarged. 

The program of the Institute em 
braces (1) research on specific proj- 
ects in which its relations with each 
client are on a contractual and confi- 
dential basis; (2) scientific investiga 
tions of its own, both fundamental and 
applied in character, and including an 
interest in chemical nature, physica! 
properties, and mechanical adaptabili 
ty; and (3) a broad educational pur- 
pose of preparing adequately trained 
manpower primarily, but not exclusive 
ly, for the textile industry. The matter 
of imparting the results of research is 
on the busis of private and confidential! 
relution to the projects of an individual) 





1919, and has been its editor-in-chief 
for the past 15 years. In this position, 
he has become one of the best-known 
men in the textile industry, and has a 
wide acquaintance among the execu- 
tives in this industry and in the many 
industries serving it and served by it. 
He has long been an active and in- 
fluential leader in matters of industry 
progress, manifesting especial interest 
in all progressive movements relating 
particularly to research, promotion, 
manufacturing efficiency, and the gen- 
eral welfare of the industry and its 
employees. 

The new head of the Institute has 
Served as secretary-treasurer of the 
Textile Operating Executives of Geor- 
gia since its formation in 1922. This 
organization, composed of the super- 
intendents and department heads of 
the textile mills of Georgia, has devoted 
itself to the improvement of manufac- 
turing methods and practices, and the 
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elevation of the personnel and mechani- 
cal efficiency of the mills of the state. 
He has been chairman, and is now 
national councilor, of the Southeastern 
Section of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists, an in- 
ternational organization devoted to the 
promotion of the increase of knowledge 
in the application of dyes and chemicals 
in the textile industry, and the encour- 
agement of research work on chemi- 
cal processes and materials of impor- 
tance to the textile industry. His rel- 
ations to these and other associations 
will be continued in his new position. 

Callaway Institute, Ine., is a self- 
contained institution, devoted to re- 
search, science and education, whose 
facilities and services are available, 
under contract, to any mill or other 
element in the textile industry or to 
any other type of business it is quali- 
fied to serve. It was chartered early 
this year as a separate institution, ac- 


sponsor, but in the broader sphere 
proposes a useful and needed service 
of reducing to the lowest common de 
nominator the complexities of a general] 
problem and making available not only 
the results of work done in the Insti- 
tute, but also the accumulated know- 
ledge of the published work on a given 
subject. 

The Institute occupies a building of 
its own, especially designed and equip- 
ped for its needs, adequate for future 
expansion, and is staffed by an exten- 
Sive personnel of scientists, educators, 
technologists, and practical men. It 
maintains in a library of more than 
2,000 volumes perhaps the most com- 
plete collection of literature in the tex- 
tile industry under the supervision of 
a full-time librarian, and operates a 
patent department whose services are 
available to clients separately, and as 
an essential and invaluable adjunct to 
all forms of research. 
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Better Training of Employees 





By 
Howard P. Galloway 


TEXTILE MILLS have found a 

new tool—a tool that is not 
only aiding them in making major 
contributions to the winning of the 
war, but is also expected to prove 
of inestimable value in helping the 
industry win for itself the peace 
that will follow. That is the essence 
of a survey recently made among a 
representative group of mill men, 
all of whom have had actual experi- 
ence with this new tool. 

The name of this new aid to bet- 
ter, faster, more economical textile 
manufacture is—better training. 
That improved training methods 
will find an even larger place in 
postwar production than they have 
in wartime operation is the practi- 
cally unanimous verdict of the su- 
perintendents, personnel directors, 
managers and other mill executives 
who have reported on results ob- 
tained with war-inspired training 
programs. 


Haphazard Methods Out in 
Postwar 


“In my opinion, the textile in- 
dustry as a whole has much room 
for improvement in its methods of 
training employees”, says Richard 
Dorian, a superintendent at A. & 
M. Karagheusian, Inc., peacetime 
producers of rugs in two New Jer- 
sey plants. “As to postwar train- 
ing in our mill, I can definitely 
say that we are all for it, and the 
machinery for its application after 
the war is now well established 
in our organization.” Mr. Dorian’s 
remarks are echoed by Albert E. 
Malpass, assistant manager of 
Karagheusian’s other plant, who 
states that “war-developed im- 
provements in training methods 
will have a definite place in post- 
war industry. The time is past 
when we may use the old haphaz- 
ard methods whereby a new work- 
er is thrown into industry to ac- 
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for the Postwar Demands 





Classroom instruction can be a vital part of employee training 


quire knowledge and habits, good 
or bad, from his fellow workers.” 

How many times in the past— 
and maybe in the present, too—do 
you suppose there has happened 
in a textile mill an incident like 
the following quoted by the Read- 
er’s Digest from Fortune? An old- 
timer explained how he received a 
new employee. “I just stand there 
and stare down, to kinda show him 
how dumb he is.’ ‘And then?’ ‘Then 
I spit.’ ” 

Told here, it is at once obvious 
to anyone connected with manage- 
ment of textile mill employees that 
such an introduction to the job can 
hardly be expected to produce top- 
notch, efficient, loyal workers, to 
say the least. Yet, such things have 
happened and do happen, not be- 
cause of the inherent evil of some 
supervisor, but rather because of a 
lack of knowledge of the principles 
of leadership. It is that knowledge 
that Training-Within-Industry, war 
time government-sponsored train- 
ing program, aims to supply. 

Added argument that mills should 
look into postwar possibilities of 
improved training methods even if 
they have not had occasion to use 
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them as a wartime tool, comes from 
Wm. A. L. Sibley, treasurer of 
Monarch Mills, Union, S. C., who 
says: “We believe the results [of 
improved postwar training] will be 
for more versatile thinking at all 
levels, and will develop maximum 
capacities to cope with postwar 
needs.” 


Training Won’t Lose Importance 


Glenn Gardiner, assistant to the 
president of Forstmann Woolen 
Company, Passaic, N. J., puts it 
this way: “I feel that this whole 
matter of training is a function 
which will not lose its importance 
after the war, because there is go- 
ing to be a conversion back to 
peacetime industry which is going 
to be just as tremendous as our 
conversion to industry’s war needs. 
That will require training. Men who 
have wartime training experience 
are acquiring a technique which will 
be just as useful when the war is 
finished. That applies not only to 
textiles, but to all industries. 

“In my opinion, the type of train- 
ing done by the Training Within 
Industry Division fof the War Man- 
power Commission] is equally ef- 
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fective, no matter on what jobs it 
is applied, whether to the man 
wheeling ashes out of the power 
house or to the weaving craftsman. 
Further, the principles involved in 
our Job Instructor Training apply 
not alone to actual shop instruction 
but with equal effectiveness to 
many other departments of an or- 
ganization. Examples which might 
be cited are the drafting room, 
shipping department, store-keep- 
ing, service department and cleri- 
cal functions. Women can be trained 
just as effectively as men.” 

Further authority is given Mr. 
Gardiner’s opinions since, in addi- 
tion to his textile mill capacity, in 
which he has long been an exponent 
of better employer-employee rel- 
ations, he is at present director of 
Training Within Industry for the 
State of New Jersey. 


“Has Shown Us” 


The following thought, suggest- 
ed by George E. Archer, training 
co-ordinator of Riverside and Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., 
pretty well sums up the experience 
which textile mill management has 
had with improved training of war- 
time workers and its future textile 
possibilities. Mr. Archer’s opinion 
is that war-developed training 
methods “have shown us all that 
a better training job can be done 
in a shorter period of time than 
was previously conceded to be pos- 
sible.” 


Training Time Cut 50 Per Cent 


Now, let’s get down to details. 
How much have new training 
methods cut training time? On 
what jobs have they been found 
best How do new meth- 
ods compare with former 
practices? 

For Hardwick Woolen 
Mills, Cleveland, Tenn.., 
H. L. Dethero of the 
personnel division re- 
ports that wartime 
training methods used in 
his organization have 
“cut our breaking-in 
time by approximately 
50 per cent.” Prewar 
training consisted of a 
rough introduction to 
the job by the foreman. 

Hardwick Mills re- 
ports it has used im- 
proved war - developed 
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training methods on “practically ev- 
ery job in our mill and have found 
them particularly applicable to spin- 
ning and weaving jobs. The train- 
ing period for either of these jobs 
was approximately 10 weeks. Today, 
we feel justified in placing an op- 


erator on production after four 


weeks of intensive training.”’ 


Spinners Trained Quickly 


Riverside and Dan River also re- 
ports great help in training spin- 
ning room operatives. “At one time 
it was considered satisfactory,” 
says the firm’s co-ordinator. “if the 
trainee was capable of putting up 
an end by the second day. But, un- 
der the mill’s new set-up, the av- 
erage trainee can put up an end in 
two to four hours.” 

A woolen mill had the experience 
that “in one department which is 
our ‘bottleneck’—namely, the mule 
spinning department—the time to 
train a new operator has been cut 
by 60 per cent.” The unique method 
worked out by the department fore- 
man for training learners, which 
may hold possibilities for other 
mills, is described as follows: “The 
foreman of this department devel- 
oped a single-spindle machine on 
which an operator can be properly 
instructed and taught how to piece- 
up ends. In this way we do not tie 
up production of a 300-spindle ma- 
chine. At the same time, when the 
operator does go on a productive 
machine he or she is capable of 
producing quality work at the nor- 
mal production rate of the ma- 
chine.” This mill reports’ that 


through better training forced by 
wartime labor demands, as an av- 
erage for its whole plant, the time 





Instructing new female employees, on the job, to doff 
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to train a new operator has been 
cut by 25 per cent, 

Per cent average training time 
cuts cited by several other mills 
are as follows: Georgia cotton mill, 
30 per cent; North Carolina (group 
of mills using all fibers), 25 to 50 
per cent, South Carolina cotton mill, 
50 to 75 per cent, Virginia cotton 
mill, 10 per cent “to be conserva- 
tive.” In connection with these fig- 
ures, however, it should be borne 
in mind that most mills stated they 
found it rather difficult to make 
percentage comparisons of their 
war training programs with prewar 
training methods. Primarily, this 
seems to be due to the fact that 
prewar training was in many cases 
haphazard. rule-of-thumb, random. 
In numerous instances, statements 
such as these were reported: “We 
had no plan,” “relied on the memory 
of busy supervisors;” “very little 
training in our plant before,” “more 
or less hit and miss.” 


New Method An Eye-Opener 


A pair of enlightening comments 
are: “Prior to the war the way of 
training in our organization was to 
turn the new operator over to the 
foreman of a particular department, 
he taking the responsibility for 
whatever training was necessary 
for the new operator to carry out 
the functions of the job. Unfor- 
tunately, the foremen—who are 
production-minded and who do not 
have the qualities of a good instruc- 
tor—did not perform this function 
of the job as well as it might have 
been done by a properly trained in- 
structor. Instruction in how to train 
new workers “was an eye-opener 
to them, and you might say was 
another ‘tool’ in their 
kit, which has proved 
very useful.” 

Another mill: “The 
new employee has al- 
ways been turned over to 
a person qualified to 
teach, but through job 
instructor training the 
teacher now has consid- 
erably improved _§tech- 
nique, inasmuch as he 
has been taught to break 
down the job and can ex- 
plain it step by step to 
the new employee in a 
more understandable 
manner.” 

Training - Within - In- 
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dustry is probably the best-known 
of war-inspired training programs, 
although numerous other methods 
have been developed to meet speci- 
fic needs in specific industries and 
plants, Since there are doubtless 
mills still not yet acquainted with 
the plan by which TWI operates, 
it will be worthwhile here to ex- 
plain briefly what TWI is. TWI— 
Training-Within-Industry — is a 
three-part program of quick em- 
ployee training designed to help 
manufacturers of all kinds of war 
products over the hump of manpow- 
er (and womanpower) shortage 
caused by increased production pro- 
grams, defections of workers to 
higher paying jobs, and necessity of 
replacing draftees and enlistees. 

Part No. 1 of TWI, best known 
and adequately proved over a two- 
year period, is JIT—Job Instructor 
Training. This is a quick method 
of teaching foremen, straw bosses 
and “lead-men” how to teach new 
workers. Not job training itself, but 
training in how to train. 

Parts Nos. 2 and 3 are JMT— 
Job Methods Training; and JRT— 
Job Relations Training. Stated as 
briefly as possible, JIT produces 
vocational teachers, JMT produces 
efficiency and production engi- 
neers, and JRT produces personnel 
men, 

Four Main Aims 

Now, just how do these training 
programs work? How, specifically, 
dees JIT go about it? 

The trainer in a war plant is in- 
terested in four things, says TWI: 

(1) Quality and quantity from 
a new worker as quickly as possible. 

(2) Avoidance of accidents. 

(3) Avoidance of damage to 
equipment. 

(4) Spoilage of as little work 
as possible. 

To accomplish these four things, 
TWI points out “most of us just 
jump right in and start instructing 
or correcting a worker without 
much thought or planning... you 
know the job so well you’ve forgot- 
ten things that ‘stump’ learners; 
you know it so well you don’t plan 
to ‘put it over’; you know it so well 
you don’t pick out key points, 
‘knacks’—things that make or break 
the operation.” 

In breaking down an operation to 
its “key points’, the TWI program 
recommends use of a “breakdown” 


A knitting “fixerette’” learning 
first hand on a Komet machine 


sheet. This is a tabulation under 
two parallel heads—(1) important 
steps in the operation; (2) key 
points: knacks, hazards, feel, tim- 
ing and other special information— 
filled in by the teacher. With such 
a detailed breakdown, step-by-step 
instruction is simpler. 

The TWI method does not com- 
pletely replace present teaching. It 
is intended to improve it. TWI, for 
example, stresses the approach to 
the new workers as important, giv- 
ing four points for teachers to bear 
in mind: 

(1) Put the learner at ease. It 
helps straight thinking. 

(2) Find out what he or she 
already knows about the job. 

(3) Try to relate the particular 
job to the finished product. 

(4) Get the worker to see the 
job from the angle at which he will 
work. 

“Be Patient; Go Slowly” 

Instructors are urged to show the 
operation several times by doing it 
slowly and explaining, first key 
points and then “tricks” or 
‘“knacks”, Says TWI: “Put it over 
in small doses; make each point 
clear; be patient and go slowly.” 

Next step in teaching is to try out 
the worker’s own performance. Af- 
ter that, have him explain the steps 
in the job, to see that he isn’t just 
copying instructor’s motions with- 
out understanding them thoroughly. 
Then, says, TWI, put the worker on 
his own and let him get the “feel’’ 
of the job alone. 

But here, on his own, something 
important may appear—a bad habit 
or the beginning of one. Most bad 
habits of workers doing repeated 
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operations will eventually be elimi- 
nated the hard way. Meanwhile, 
though, the worker’s production will 
not be steadily rising. And certain 
of these habits or incorrect ways 
of doing the job will be wasting 
energy. These are among little 
things instructors need to watch, 
to start the new worker off doing 
things slowly at first, but correct- 
ly. 

There you have, in brief, the 
story of how TWI teaches supervi- 
sors, foremen, etc., the fundamen- 
tals of how to teach others. Simple? 
Sure it’s simple. Elementary? Sure 
it’s elementary. But the payoff is, 
it works! Reason: because you and 
I and most of the foremen and so- 
called “teachers” of “trainers” in 
your plant have long since forgot- 
ten the simple, elementary things, 
the little things that may make the 
difference between success and 
failure to the new workers coming 
into your plant today. °’ 

“Okay,” Mill Men Say 


Numerous plant managers have 
come forward, after actually put- 
ting TWI or other war-inspired 
training programs through the test 
of practical operation, to testify 
that better training of operatives 
definitely has merit for textile 
mills. 

“T believe”, says Alan B. Sibley, 
treasurer of Judson Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C., “that all textile mills 
will eventually have to install some 
system similar to TWI for train- 
ing in the plant.” 

A North Carolina rayon mill re- 
ports: “We have taken them [TWI 
principles] and adapted them to our 
own needs. We feel that the instruc- 
tion principles that they advocate 
are something which we have need- 
ed for some time and which we 
should be able to use to advantage 
now and in years to come.” 

Ray Swetenburg, general super- 
intendent of Ware Shoals Manu- 
facturing Company, Ware Shoals, 
S. C., speaking of his firm’s suc- 
cess with TWI training method 





@ Readers interested in the 
subject of this article are urged 
to read also “Training Job In- 
structors”, by W. Ernest Spain, on 
page 79 of the April 1943 issue of 
“Cotton”, which gives the details 
of training based on a program 
designed especially for textile 
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and his .cormvietion. of its postwar 
worth, says: “I .kelieve we shall al- 
ways use: this.,.method of training 
our help::.until,,game better way 
comes alongs)'..: 

From.Georgia comes the report, 
from ‘G.--1,. Parmenter, superinten- 
dent of: Goodyear Clearwater Mills, 
Cartersville:.. “ki. is. .very - much 
worthwhile:im that it will not only 
reduce the training period but will 
make much .more. efficient work- 
ers.” kwon <* : 
Monarch. Millis Treasurer Sibley 
indicates his,:belief that improved 
training “will..:yield maximum 
values at all: times, regardless of 
whether the. country. is at war. or 
enjoying peace. We hope to keep 
up the training program until 25 to 
50 per cent. of our normal comple- 
ment of 2,200. operatives are trained 
and the remainder have been expos- 
ed to the effects. of the training.” 

W. B. Weaver,.of the manufac- 
turing division of.Marshall Field & 
Company, Spray, N. C.: “So far, 
213 ... employees have taken job 
instructor training. This method 


“Dye Marker” 


A chemical that lights up the water 
of the ocean, making a huge yellow 
patch visible several miles away in a 
plane 10,000 feet in the air, is one of 
ecience’s contributions looking towurd 
the safety of American airmen. The so- 
lution will enable searching planes to 
discover and rescue airmen who have 
been shot down in action over water. 

The contents of a package 3x5 inches 
will light up a patch of sea 40 feet in 
diameter which is’ tri-dimensional, 


having width, length and depth. 


The development is of especial inter- 
est to the textile and all:‘ed industries 





of training is so direct, emphasiz- 
ing the value of telling, showing 
and having the operator perform in 
your presence until you are satis- 
fied that he understands and can 
do the job, that we plan to use it 
in postwar training.” 


Improvement is Management’s 
Responsibility 


The finger of responsibility for 
investigating better training meth- 
ods as a postwar production tool is 
pointed squarely at mill manage- 
ment in these three statements 
from practical mill men: 

“Many textile companies,” says 
one, “have been reluctant to estab- 
lish definite training procedures 
for employees. Sometimes it takes 
a war to wake them up.” 

“Management, in general’, avers 
another executive, “is not prone to 
change established practices and 
policies, but really progressive man- 
agement is recognizing the neces- 
sity for improved methods of train- 
ing. But again, I must emphasize 
that top management must be sold 
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since chemists of the Calco division of 
the American Cyanamid Company, who 
helped develop sulfa drugs and numer- 
ous other war materials, were called 
to Washington on the problem, and 
within a short time the answer was 
found in fluorescein, a material that 
at one time was used to discover leaks 
in water systems. The minute it 
touches the water it not only spreads 
with great rapidity, but sinks to a 
depth of several feet, creating a block 
Which wave action does not disinte- 
grate over a period of from two to 
three hours. 

When a flyer lands in the water, he 


on the program before they car 
hope for success.” 

“The field is wide open for train- 
ing in the textile industry,” runs a 
third statement. “After the war, 
when competition will be so keen, 
the wide-awake and progressive 
company will be the one that has a 
definite training policy and pro 
gram for its employees.” 

Oil or Sand? 

Stuart Chase, writer and econom 
ist, summed up the case for better 
training in his recent Reader’s 
Digest article: 

“These... programs... have in 
calculable possibilities for the fu- 
ture. Here is the profoundly excit- 
ing thing to me. It is now being 
proved in thousands of war plants 
that the human approach is also the 
approach which results in maximum 
production. 

“After the war will all this seem 
important? I cannot answer, but it 
seems clear that a man who has 
been shown the value of oil in an 
engine is never going to fill his 
crankcase with sand again.” 


waits until a rescue plane is within 
range before breaking the seal by 
means of a rip flap. He must be cer 
tain that it is a friendly plane before 
he marks his position. Life rufts also 
carry cans of “Dye Marker”, 

Another use for the dye was found 
as a “Drift-marker’. Over the ocean 
a navigator has nothing to determine 
the drift of a plane caused by wind 
On land trees, hills and other objects 
are avuiluble. A special bomb was de 
signed that when dropped from a short 
distance breaks on impact with the wa- 
ter and the resultant spot gives some 
thing tangible on which to focus in 
struments. 





Illustrating the rapid spreading qualities and visibility of ‘‘Dye Marker’’ 
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A Personal Message 


By W. M. MeLaurine 


Secretary-Treasurer, American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


THERE IS a growing feeling of 

optimism among many peo- 
ple because of our military suc- 
cesses. Many think that the war 
will soon be over and that there is 
no use for being constantly on the 
alert. There is a cause for opti- 
mism because we have finally be- 
‘ome an offensive nation rather 
than a defensive nation. We have 
stopped the advance of the enemy 
ind are now forcing a retreat. We 
are confident of victory. 

Perhaps a few statements of 
fact will cause the indifferent and 
careless to arouse’ themselves. 
Germany still has eleven million 
men in her fighting forces and is 
far from being depleted in food or 
munitions. The Germans are sol- 
liers and fighters by inheritance 
and tradition. They are crusaders 
for the cause which, for them, is 
is holy as our motives. They are 
not thinking of surrendering or 
yielding yet. They will fight to the 
end. 

Edgar Snow, in the Saturday 
Kvening Post, says that we can 
never crush Japan with our pres- 
ent plans. We must attack from 
Siberia and this distance is too far 
for us to carry sufficient men and 
munitions, hence our salvation in 
the Japanese war is for Russia to 
open a second front on Japan. 
Russia has not expressed a desire 
or willingness to do this. Snow 
says that we can take back the 
Kast Indies, Malaya and _ the 
Burma Road and all of Japan’s re- 
cent acquisitions and then not be 
able to crush Japan. 

Before Japan attacked the 
United States, she had acquired 
sufficient land and mineral re- 
sources in other areas to enable 
her to be a world power and a 
constant threat to world peace. 
These possessions acquired before 
Pearl Harbor cannot be taken ex- 
cept through Siberia and we have 
no assurance that such assistance 
is in sight. While we all have 
hopes for continued Russian as- 
sistance both in the European 


war and ultimately in Asia, we, 
the public, have no statements or 
agreements satisfying our souls 
that such will be forthcoming. 


If these two statements are not 
enough, we can add that certain 
people in Washington who are 
supposed to know more than we 
know prophesy that before the 
war is over American casualties 
will amount to at least one million 
men. This means one man out of 
every ten. This shows the danger 
that our boys face. 

The Selective Service Boards 
are calling fathers of all classes 
and creeds and this would not be 
done unless the urgency of the sit- 
uation demands it. The procure- 
ment officers of all divisions of 
our fighting forces are not lessen- 
ing any of their demands for ma- 
terials and munitions, for ships 


and tanks and planes and all 
things needful for war. 
Only recently, the press and 


radio have been telling us that 
there is a resumption of sub- 
marine warfare by the Axis na- 
tions and that such submarines 
are more deadly than the earlier 
forms. Just how destructive they 
will become no one knows yet. 
Again, they tell us that Japan and 
Germany have developed new 
types of fighting planes that are 
proving more disastrous than the 
earlier models. 

The scientists and engineers ot 
both Axis nations are working day 
and night on new and better of- 
fensive and defensive weapons. 

We should stop and study care- 
fully the situations as they really 
are. We have had successes that 
indicate victory but according to 





THIS IS the thirteenth in a new series in 

‘*Cotton’’ by Mr. McLaurine. The 12 
previous installments have appeared consect- 
tively since the November 1942 issue. 

Previously, we had presented 12 articles 
by him directed mainly to plant executives 
and supervision, as to various phases of pub- 
lic and industrial relations. 

The present series is intended to provide, 
for the operating executive, information 
which it is hoped will be useful ‘or trans- 
mitting to the employees of the plant. 

Reprints of wrevious articles in either Se- 
ries are available. 
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my analysis of conditions, as I 
study them from my “arm-chair’, 
I can see no indication of an early 
victory either in Europe or Asia. 

Our fighting men are now in ac- 
tion, and as the days go by, this 
action will increase with terrific 
speed. The wear and tear of ma- 
terial and equipment is greatly in- 
creased in action. Our prepara- 
tion and production program will 
have to be increased under the at- 
tacking fighting program. 

The men and women on the 
home front can cause the fighting 
forces to lose more men and pro- 
long the war unless they keep ev- 
erything they need ready for them 
where and when they need it. This 
is no time to think about wages 
and hours and profits and many 
of the peacetime problems. These 
are days when every one must do 
his dead level best to keep produc- 
tion up and supplies going. 

This means ending the war and 
saving the lives of our boys and 
speeds the day when peace can 
come. There must be no “slackers” 
on the home front. People who 


slow down production through 
any intentional, willful act, or 
mental attitude or means, are 


traitors to the cause of American 
freedom. 

These are the facts that face us 
on the home front. This is no time 
for indifference or slackening our 
efforts. Many people at home have 
not yet felt the impact of the war 
physically. They have sent their 
sons and bought war bonds and 
produced materials and munitions 
to the amazement of the world. 

Success is dangerous. Success 
produces flabbiness of mind and 
body. Within the next year, more 
and more people will experience 
the physical significance of war. 
The less they do now the more 
furious will be the feel and the 
longer it will last. 

The purport of this story is to 
stimulate the minds of the super- 
intendent and overseer with the 
idea that they must ever keep be- 
fore their people the fact that the 
end the war is a long way off, that 


(Continued on page 139) 
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Orderliness—or Accidents? 
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PIG. 3 


By EK. 8. Greene 


Engineer, Aetna Casualty & Surety) 
Company 


ONE VERY acceptable definition 

of dirt is “anything that is 
found out of its customary and 
proper place”. That is to say, ar- 
ticles that in themselves may be 
perfectly clean, constitute one 
form of dirt when left lying about 
on the floor or work bench. With 
that definition in mind, what 
cleanliness rating would you give 
your department at this very mo- 
ment? 

Cleanliness is a most powerfu! 
factor in the prevention of indus- 
trial accidents. As a source of in- 
jury to operators as well as dam- 
age to and spoilage of material, 
Poor Housekeeping is in a specia! 
class all by itself. In the produc- 
tion of clean cloth, the cleaning 
process starts right in the opening 
room, and much money and time 
are expended in the further clean- 
ing of the staple through progres- 
sive treatments. It is in direct op- 
position to these processes, then, 
to tolerate dirty machines and 
dirty workrooms which will cause 
the unwanted dirt to get back into 
the cloth before it ever has a 
chance to leave the mill. 

Clean work rooms beget clean 
workers. Clean workers beget 
clean cloth. Clean cloth demands 
clean work rooms, and so it goes 
in an endless circle of conditions 
rotating about the hub of cleanli- 
ness. 

Fig. 1 is a view of what is sup- 
posed to be the passageway of a 
machine shop in a large cotton 
mill. In this walkway we find 4 
pile of waste on the floor, numer- 
ous parts trucks, protruding parts 
just waiting to poke someone in a 
tender spot, and several men at 
work. All in all, a perfect set-up 
for several types of accidents, in- 
cluding slipping, stumbling, strik- 
ing an object, being struck by an 
object handled by the men, and 
colliding with the men themselves. 

It is not a bit surprising that 
many accidents did occur here, as 
this scene was re-enacted day aft- 
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er day. However, as the result of 
eareful analysis by an efficient 
master mechanic we have the im- 
oroved lay-out shown in Fig. 2. 
Here are definite parking areas re- 
moved from the passageway, 
where the trucks are kept as long 
as they remain in the shop—a sim- 
ole but very effective solution to 
an ever-present problem. 


Fig. 3 is of the picker room of 
one of our excellently maintained 
The rail guard 
around the high-speed belts and 
pulleys is securely anchored in 
place, the passageway is absolute- 
ly free of any kind of dirt, and the 
floor is spotlessly clean. You may 
be certain that dirt causes no ac- 
cidents in this room. 


southern mills. 





It will pay you real dividends to 
make a careful review of your own 
department and figure out the sev- 
eral possible ways you might re- 
move the “dirt”’—not necessarily 
inferring filth, but “anything that 
is found out of its customary and 
proper place’, cluttering up the 
work areas and passageways, It is 
really easier to be orderly. 
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Causes of Button-Hole Selvages 


(Nor LONG AGO we had a request from an Orerseer 
of weaving for information on the cauacs of button 
hole asecivagers. This ia an old question trith mill men 
and the older tt geta the more difficult the button 
holea are to eliminate. In the hope of being able to 
assist the wearers that are troubled with thia defect, 
we have dug back into our file ixaues of Cotrron and 
procured information and discussions that hare been 
used through the years. Some of these causes as 
will be given here may he ohaolete with the change in 
machinery and knowledge that has been passed down 
by grapevine, erperience and at the tertile mectinas. 
However, the old diacursions have been augmented by 
more recent “dixcoreries” and we hare secured an er- 
perienced loom man to comment on them. Thus we 
pasa the information we have on button-hole selragea 
to you and with the sincere hope that you srrill add 
to this, other factora that you have gleaned from 
your mill experience.—TuHeE EDITonr.) 


BUTTON-HOLE selvage is a small hole, resem- 
A bling its name, found in the first inch or so 
of the cloth from the selvage toward the cen- 

ter of the cloth. Most frequently it is between the 
selvage and the body of the cloth. Some weavers have 
included jerked-in filling or puckered selvage in the 
category of button-hole selvage, but we are consider- 
ing only the “orthodox” button-hole in this discussion. 
Button-holes may be caused by “tender’’ filling. 
For instance, the warp is 42 inches wide in the reed 
and the cloth is only 40 inches wide when woven. At 
the temples the width is somewhere between these two 
points according to the position the temples are set, 
etc. As the lay beats the filling into the warp, the 


filling up and spreads the warp a little the tight layer 
of filling is broken. Or the bristle may be inclined at 
the wrong angle and produce too much tension on the 
filling. Occasionally the shutile spring is inclined 
either high or low and the tension produced when the 
filling leaves the nose of the bobbin is too strong. This 
spring should be straightened so that the bobbin lies 
straight and tightened so that it will remain in posi- 
tion. Often one side of the shuttle spring is weak and 
the bobbin will press against the inner wall of the 
shuttle and the tension from this will make a button- 
hole. Sometimes a bobbin is warped and crooked and 
a button-hole will result from this; the bobbin should 
be broken and thrown out so there will be no danger 
of its causing the trouble again. 

When a bobbin is burred on the tip, it will cause 
the filling to hang and give trouble. Under the head- 
ing of tension causing button-hole selvage, the lint 
that accumulates in the shuttle eye should be men- 
tioned. A weaver will usually blow or clean this lint 
from the eye but when the fixer goes to the loom to 
look for something else that caused button-holes, he is 
unable to find it. 

If a bobbin is used that is too long, there will not 
be enough space for the filling to unwind when the 
shuttle is passing through the loom and it will either 
bind or grab the nose of the bobbin and make a but- 
ton-hole. There have even been cases of a rough shut- 
tle making this defect, though usually kinky filling 
and jerked-in filling will appear first to get the weav- 











warp is spread at the selvages and the beating action 
of the lay breaks the tender filling—thus making a 
hole where the filling is broken and the hole may be 
stretched somewhat by the tension of the cloth and 
the action of the loom on the succeeding picks. 
Excess tension on the filling is probably the cause 
of more button-hole selvage than any other one thing. 
This may be brought about in several ways. If the 
shuttle carries a bristle, the bristle may be resting too 
much on the bobbin and does not permit any slack 
filling to be laid in the shed; when the lay beats the 


er’s attention. 

The proper timing of the harness is essential and 
this is one point that is rarely considered. The warp 
threads are slackest when the harness are crossing or 
when the harness are level if the loom is stopped. If 
the greatest filling pull is exerted at this time, then 
a button-hole selvage is likely to occur. However, a 
harness may be timed too early; this causes the filling 
to be caught by the crossing warp threads before it 
has had time to settle and there will not be enough 
crinkle in it to take care of the force of the beat-up as 
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explained formerly. A good distance to set the reed 
when weaving 80x80 is to have the shuttle in the bat- 
tery end and the reed 2% inches from the fell of the 
cloth when the harness are level. The large cam should 
cperate the back harness and if the cams ever get 
turned around, so much trouble can occur that the 
loom fixer won’t know just what he is trying to fix. 

There should be sufficient tension on the warp or 
button-hole selvages will result. A slack warp just 
naturally invites a button-hole. 

It has been found that uneven yarn will cause 
button-holes: especially on print cloths when a heavy 
place in the filling runs into the cloth. An improperly 
built bobbin will give trouble also; in some cases where 
there are no bunch builders, the doffers depress the 
rail below the bunch when building the bunch and 
when the time comes for the change, there is a drag 
on the filling. 

The temple must be set correctly, and the temple 
burr must not be choked or corroded or button-holes 
will appear. It is best also, not to have too short a 
temple vibration nor too long a one. When the fixer 
is above the temple, he should be able to see the fell of 
the cloth just beyond the temple. The temple should be 
set just off the race plate because both a high and low 
temple will make button-holes. 

If pickers are too high or too low they will cause 
the shuttle to be thrown crooked which may bind the 
filling and either break it or cause undue tension that 
will produce a button-hole. 

There are certain classes of fabrics that have but- 
ton-holes while others are not bothered with them. 


The weaves that tend toward light warp and heavy 
filling are often encumbered with button-holes. Also 
button-holes are more predominant when the filling has 
run low on the bobbin because it is then that there i, 
more tension. Again we say that to keep the bobbin 
true in the shuttle will help eliminate too much te 
sion at this point. 

Peculiar circumstances that would have hardly 
have been suspected have often caused button-holes 
The shed being too large will make button-holes and 
occasionally when two or more of the selvage threads 
twist together, they will cut the filling and a button- 
hole will result. Should the top rollers get turned 
around so that the large ball operates the front har- 
ness instead of the back harness, button-holes will ap- 
pear. The loom fixer knows that the large ball is in- 
tended to operate the back harness but he is not 
thinking when he permits it to be turned. 

It has been found advantageous in eliminating but- 
ton-holes to have more air space in the reed for about 
one inch from the selvage and in the space where the 
selvage is drawn. Also, having the reed soldered on 
each end for about eight inches will help. Too heavy 
a selvage is bad and by drawing-in fewer ends or dou- 
bles the button-holes will not come as often. 

Thus, we see that most button-holes are caused by 
too tight a layer of filling in the shed and when the 
lay beats-up, this layer is stretched and broken. Any- 
thing that we do to the loom or shuttle to reduce the 
tension on the filling, up to a certain point, as it is laid 
in the shed, will help prevent button-holes, 








Re-organization in 
Callaway Mills 
In order to bring all phases of the 


company’s business under closer con- 
trol and more unified operation, the 10 
plants of Callaway Mills have been di- 
vided into three operating divisions, 
each of which is integrated. 

A. Bb. Edge, Jr., formerly executive 
vice-president of the company, is now 
vice president and general manager of 
the HIDV Division, comp.sed of the 
Hillside plant, Dye plant, and Valway 
plant. all in LaGrange. A. U. Priester, 
Jr., formerly general superintendent of 
Callaway Mills, is assistant vice-presi- 
dent of this division, and C. G. Hig- 
ginhotham, formerly with the Hillside 
plant, is assistant treasurer, 

P. N. Collier, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and director of research of Calla- 
way Mills, and vice-president and ex- 
ecutive director of Callaway Institute, 
Inc., is vice-president and general 
manager of the USEO Division, ecom- 
posed of the Unity plant, Unity Spin- 
ning plant, Elm City plant and Oak- 
leaf plant, all in LaGrange. W. Basil 
Hill, formerly chief technical engineer 
of Callaway Mills, is assistant vice- 
president of this division; J. D. Tal- 
bert, formerly chief staff enginver of 
Callaway Mills, is assistant treasurer: 
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and C. M. Geer, formerly in the sales 
department of Callaway Mills, is as- 
sistant secretary. 

J. H. Daughdrill, formerly vice-presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing of 
Callaway Mills, is vice-president and 
general manager of the MMC division, 
composed of the Calumet plant in La- 
Grange, the Manchester (Ga,) plant 
and the Milstead (Ga.) plant. Lewis 
Price, formerly industrial relations 
manager of Callaway Mills, is assistant 
vice-president of this division: R. D. 
srawner, formerly in the accounting 
department of Cullaway Mills, is as- 
sistant treasurer; and .J. C. Amos, for- 
merly in the sales department of Cal- 
laway Mills, is assistant secretary. 

The time schedule of the changes in- 
volved in the re-organization provides 
that by December 4, each of the new 
divisions will be fully organized and 
functioning. Each division wil! handle 
its own industrial relations, employ- 
ment, training, purchasing, cotton, job 
assignments, machine standards and 
control, maintenance, overhauling, ac- 
counting, payroll, ete. 

Selling, credit and collection of ac- 
counts will continue as before for the 
entire organization. 

M. M. Trotter, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and director of purchases for 


Callaway Mills as a whole, has re 
signed to hecome effective when the 
purchasing department is decentralized 
under this plan, and after that date, 
Mr. Trotter will devote his full time 
as a member of the board of directors 
of the parent company. Frank Lewis, 
formerly purchasing agent of Callaway 
Mills, is purchasing agent of the HDY 
Division; J. J. Hinds is purchasing 
agent of the USEO Division; and Eu- 
gene White is purchasing agent of the 
MMC Division. : 

The other officers of the company, 
under the new plan, are: :Fuller E. 
Callaway, Jr., president; Ely R. Calla- 
way, vice-president and credit manag 
er; G. O. Jones, assistant vice-presi- 
dent and credit manager; R. D, Wil- 
liams, Jr., vice-president and _ sales 
manager: Il. G. Smith, vice-president 
and secretury: Wm.,. H. Turner, Jr., 
assistant secretary; and J. K. Boat- 
wright. treasurer. 

Following the resignation of Mr 
Collier as executive director of Calla- 
way Institute, Inc., to assume his full- 
time duties as head of the USEO divi- 
sion, Robert W. Philip, editor of 
CoTToN, was named to succeed him as 
director, and Mr. Callaway, as presi- 
dent, of the Institute. (See story on 
page 7S of this issue.) 
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A Group Bonus System 


STRAIGHT piece rates in textile 

mills, while desirable from 
many angles, face a serious ob- 
stacle in the minimum wage stand- 
ards which have been fixed by law. 
This is especially true in depart- 
ments where the flow of produc- 
tion is sometimes irregular, as in 
warper rooms, twister rooms and 
beaming and slasher rooms. In some 
of these departments production 
per machine may be large while 
the machines are running, but 
there may be periods when the ma- 
chines are standing waiting for 
stock, yet the operative cannot be 
released, but must be kept on the 
job. Under a straight piecework 
system the operative would stand 
to lose when his machine was stand- 
ing. 

In a previous series of articles on 
beaming*, the writer discussed, in 
detail, one method of paying beam- 
er tenders by the piece and also 
discussed briefly another method. 
(With. modification these methods 
could doubtless be adapted to warp- 
ers and slashers.) But because of 
some of the reasons already cited 
piece rates are not ideally suited 
to these machines. 

On the other hand, hour rates 
are not conducive to the greatest 
output per machine or per man 
hour. Where one man is found who 
will do his very best when paid 
strictly by the hour, three men 
will lag unless there is some kind 
of incentive pay to encourage 
them to do a little better. Then 
what can ‘be done? 

The answer to this problem 
seems: to be: a group bonus. In 
this connection we would like to 
quote from the article, “Incentive 
Pay,” by William Hard, in Reader’s 
Digest of August 1943. He says: 
“The increased pay is calculated 
by the combined performance of all 
the individuals on a given group 
job. Hence every man in the group 
has a money interest in the per- 
formance of every other man in the 
group.” While this theory might 








se ‘Preparing Warp and Filling for Dnek 
Looms,” in four installments, in the March. 
April. June and August 1940 issu.s of 
“OTTON. 


By John Middleton 


work in a department as a whole, 
or even in an entire plant, as Mr. 
Hard suggests in his article, we 
have seen it work with a relatively 
small group, with a very substan- 
tial increase in production per man 
hour and a substantial increase in 
hourly earnings by the operatives 
in the group. But here is_ the 
story: 

In a certain mill, mainly on heavy 
duck, there are six creel beamers, 
operating three shifts. Formerly 
there was an operative on each 
beamer on the first and second 
shifts and three to four men on the 
third shift. A production bonus 
was paid, based on the total pro- 
duction of the department for all 
three shifts, provided the produc- 
tion was above a certain figure. The 
results were better than if there 
had been no incentive, yet each 
shift was prone to.think that one 
of the other shifts might be lag- 
ging, thus reducing their bonus. A 
warp that was about ready to doff 
five to ten minutes before time: for 
the shift to change was frequent- 
ly left for the next shift to doff. 

With a beamer tender to each 
beamer there was much lost time 
while waiting for the creelers, as it 
was obviously impossible for them 
to get to the machines as fast as 
the creels ran down. Of course the 
tenders were supposed to help creel 
while waiting, but as they felt like 
they were doing the work which 
someone else was getting paid to do, 
their creeling was on a half-heart- 
ed basis, and they would find all 
sorts of. excuses to kill time in- 
stead of creeling. Each . beamer 
tender was expected to change and 
lay-in his set, but some of the men 
were not so good at this job, so 
frequently the second hand would 
help him. The result was that 
eventually each man expected the 
second hand to help do the chang- 
ing, while his supervisory duttes 
went lacking. 

One of the first moves to. in- 
crease the efficiency of these ma- 
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chines, and the bonus paid the 
tenders, was to select one of the 
most skilled beamers and make a 
change hand out of him. This 
freed the second hand for more. 
important duties. Later, when one 
of the men was out sick, his beam- 
er was operated by thelother tend- 
ers, in turn, while their own ma 
chines were being erdeled. This 
practice was gradually increased 
until a complaint, was made by the 
union, or by some’ members of the 
local union, that -this constituted a 
form of stretch-out, which would 
eventually lead to some of the 
beamer tenders’ losing: their jobs. 
A meeting was held ‘and the com- 
plaint thoroughly aired; When the 
men realized the Jength of time 
each machine had to, $tand being 
creeled and waiting on the creelers, 
and that with fewer men they could 
still produce as many, pounds as 
heretofore and thus intrease their 
bonus, they withdrew their com- 
plaint, and later an agreement was 
signed permitting a,substantial re- 
duction in the number of beamer 
tenders. This change was effected 
gradually, over a period of months, 
with only one or two men losing 
their jobs as the result. 

The need for a.change in the 
method of paying the bonus became 
apparent during the period of tran- 
sition just mentioned. .As.the num- 
ber of beamer. tenders:was reduced, 
the efficiency of, the, remaining 
tenders was incréased .with a cor- 
responding increase: in the bonus 
earned. And, as already: stated, the 
men on each shift felt. that they fre- 
quently got off-more: pounds than 
the next shift;., yet’.each shift 
shared alike inthe ' bonus. Even- 
tually they circulated.a-petition re- 
questing that each: shift. be paid on 
the basis of the pounds. produced 
on the respective shifts... The en- 
tire subject was: given a-thorough 
study by the management. . Inas- 
much as the bonus had-been paid on 
a sliding scaleé:.for:all the: produc- 
tion over a cettaith: ficure, when 
the production: ‘wwas::divided into 
three parts;. eachopart::was very 
close to the minimum: figure, with 
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The figures shown here are on a daily basis so that they can be posted. If the eonmeae was made at doe end of 
the week, there would be a difference of a few cents in the results ior @ , 


the lowest bonus rate. Accordingly 
a new rate was figured, paying for 
all of the production from each 
shift, the rate being high enough to 
prove an incentive to the opera- 
tives. 

Things began to happen. Each 
shift was made up of a group small 
enough for each man to know what 
the other man was doing. As Mr. 
Hard has said, “. . . every man in 
the group has:‘a money interest in 
the performance of every other man 
in the group”, so the more ener- 
getic workers practically forced the 
management to weed out the work- 
ers who would not co-operate. Did 
the men leave warps for the next 
shift to doff? Decidedly not. As no 
production was counted until the 
warp was removed from the beam- 
er, there was frequently a scram- 
ble, just before shift-changing-time, 
to get a warp doffed, and more 
than one argument as to which 
shift was entitled to a warp has had 
to be threshed out. After a study 
over a period: of ‘months, together 
with experience in handling all 
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types of grievances pertaining to 
the beaming operation, because of 
the different situations which 
would arise affecting production, a 
set of shop rules pertaining to 
beaming was worked out, for the 
guidance of all concerned. These 
shop rules were duly adopted and 
signed by the union and the man- 
agement, so that a minimum of 
friction now exists between the var- 
ious shifts. 

We will not go into detail as to 
how the production data were gath- 
ered and recorded, but we are ex- 
hibiting a form for furnishing the 
necessary information to the of- 
fice so that each individual receives 
his appropriate share of the bonus. 
It will be noted that the bonus is 
figured daily, and the amount that 
each man earns is posted right on 
the production sheet. (Similar fig- 
ures are posted on the department 
bulletin board daily for the infor- 
mation of all those interested.) The 
amount that each man earns is 
based on the number of hours that 
he operates a beamer, for the total 


hours of all the beamer tenders on 
each shift are divided into the 
pounds produced on that shift, and 
the number of hours that each man 
works is multiplied by the pounds 
per hour. The pounds per man are 
then multiplied by the bonus rate. 
The result is the amount of bonus 
earned by each man. At the end of 
the week these amounts are totaled 
and the bonus earned by each man 
is entered in the appropriate place 
on the pay roll. As a check against 
errors the total pounds produced on 
each shift are multiplied by the 
rate and this figure is compared 
with the total of the amounts ac- 
tually paid each beamer tender. If 
there is a difference of more than 
three or four cents the figures 
should be re-checked for accuracy. 

It will be noted that this form is 
such that it is adaptable to more 
than one department and to more 
than one operation. For example, 
it could be used for a piece rate for 
creelers, or a bonus for them, by 
substituting ends instead of pounds 
under the heading of ‘Units’. In 
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twisting, the units might be doffs. 
In warping, the units could be 
yards. 

To further unite the group for 
etter teamwork it is entirely pos- 
sible to pay a bonus to the entire 
srew performing any operation, by 
ising the same units, but having 
the rates to conform to the number 
f operatives on each separate part 
\f the operation and the various de- 
yrees of skill required. 

For example, in twisting there 
are frame hands or twister hands, 
who actually operate the twisters 
and who are the highest skilled op- 
eratives; next are the creelers who 
put the single yarn in the creels, 
pull down the ends and help to start 
the twisters; next in degree of skill 
are the doffers; and lastly, the yarn 
men who put up the empty bobbins 
and place the full yarn in the boxes. 
Each has a part in the operation of 
twisting, and should a bonus be paid 
for the number of doffs produced 
then all could share in the bonus, 
according to the skill required. The 
same thing applies to the operation 
of beaming, with the beamer tend- 
ers, creelers and helpers all sharing 
in a bonus based on the number of 
pounds produced according to the 
part that each has played in the 
operation. 

The greater the number of ma- 
chines which can be included in any 
one group operation the better this 
plan will work from the standpoint 
of averages. For example, a mill 
might have 30 twisters of one type 
which would make up one group, 
and six twisters of another type 
making up another group. Should 
one twister of the group of 30 have 
to wait on yarn for eight hours the 
loss to the operatives would not be 
so great as would be the case if one 
of the group of six twisters stood 
for an equal length of time. In 
setting any piece rate or bonus a 
reasonable amount of lost time will 
be considered unavoidable, so should 
be taken care of in the rate, but un- 
der certain conditions an allowance 
might have to be made for too 
much lost time or other contingen- 
ces. 


Explaining to Workers 


It may be difficult for certain 
operatives to understand just how 
the bonus is figured. So long as 
this condition exists they will al- 
ways be suspicious of your motives 
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and doubtful as to whether your 
figures are correct. We would sug- 
gest that the slightest question or 
complaint from the men be given 
prompt and thorough attention and 
that the occasion be taken to ex- 
plain, simply but in detail, just how 
their bonus is figured. Encourage 
them to do their own calculation 
and to call to your attention any 
discrepancy which they may find. 
Once the “bugs have been worked 
out” and the operatives are con- 
vinced they are being treated fair- 
ly, the bonus system may be expect- 
ed to yield good results. 

With almost any piece rate sys- 
tem, bonus or incentive pay device 
the emphasis is bound to be upon 
quantity of production, rather than 
upon quality. It is strictly up to 
the foreman and the second hands 
to see that the standards of quality 
are maintained while making ev- 
ery effort to get all the pounds 
possible. We are suggesting three 
things which are the responsibility 
of the supervisors in this connec- 
tion: 

1—- Maintaining the equipment. It 
is difficult to produce good work 
on machines which are run down 
and constantly out of order. Under 
present conditions it may be diffi- 
cult to get parts, but the foreman 
should make full use of existing fa- 
cilities to keep his machines in 
good working order. 

2—Training of the help. Improp- 
erly trained help cannot be expect- 
ed to produce good work. It is the 
foreman’s responsibility to see that 
the men know how to produce good 
work. Several splendid articles on 
the training of help have appeared 
in COTTON in the past few months. 


3—Constant supervision.*A su- 
pervisor often has to train himself 
to see things which are not right 
before too much damage has been 
done. OLD-TIMER has had something 
to say along this line from time to 
time. Maybe one day the overseer 
of weaving would look for bad sel- 
vages, the next day it might be 
widths and so on. At the same time, 
his eye should be so well trained 
that he will not overlook other 
things which might not be just as 
they should be. Since he cannot be 
on the job 24 hours a day, every 
day in the week, it goes without 
saying that the second hands and 
the section men must be similarly 


trained if the best results are to be 
attained. The old quotation, “Eter- 
nal vigilance is the price of Liber- 
ty”, might well be paraphrased to 
read, “Constant vigilance is the 
price of Quality.” 

A group bonus system has many 
good points to recommend it for 
operations where it can be adapted, 
but like all other systems which we 
know anything about, it will not 
work itself, but must be worked by 
the overseers and second hands, in 
co-operation with the workers on 
the job. 

no  QY 


We Need a Foreign Policy 
(Continued from page 76) 


able to coast along in a happy-go- 
lucky manner under the protection 
of the British Navy, which con- 
trolled the seas and therefore in- 
sured the isolation we desired. We 
are now too big and too important 
and too powerful to hope in future 
to withdraw from the international 
scene even if we wished to do so. 
The economic readjustments neces- 
sitated by the political changes of 
the past 40 years have already jolt- 
ed us to our foundations, and the 
further readjustments necessary to 
adapt our economy to a realistic 
conception of our future potentiali- 
ties and responsibilities will afford 
some more jolts which we must 
take and must survive. We may 
have to develop an entirely new kind 
of thinking about foreign trade and 
drastically revise our ideas about 
what we can and cannot do in the 
realm of international commerce, 
but it seems that circumstances 
have thrust us into a dominant po- 
sition where we must either rise to 
our responsibilities or voluntarily 
take a back seat and willingly oc- 
cupy the position that our Axis ene- 
mies would have forced upon us by 
military pressure. The United 
States never got where it is now 
by taking any back seats, and we 
can not believe that the American 
people will fail to rise to the chal- 
lenge of the postwar problems and 
find a solution of these with respect 
to international trade, regardless 
of the impact of this solution on 
any particular industry, 

Next month we will discuss some 
of the peculiar problems that would 
be faced by the textile industry in 
the expansion of our foreign trade. 
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Forums Feature Meeting of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute 


OUTSTANDING addresses by three 
distinguished speakers and a 


group of forum conferences on subjects 
of vital industry interest which set a 
high mark in tangible value in textile 
trade association proceedings featured 
the seventeenth annual convention of 
The Cotton-Textile Institute, held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, in New 
York City, on October 20 and 21. Ree- 
ognition of the importance of the pro- 
gram and the growing usefulness of 
the organization and its services was 
evidenced by a record-breaking atten- 
dance of cotton-textile mill executives 
from all parts of the country, and other 
interested delegates, and by their par. 
ticipation in the forum proceedings. 


Cone Is New Chairman 


In a short business meeting, Herman 
Cone, president of the Proximity Manu- 
facturing Company, Greensboro, N. C., 
and immediate past president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers ASsso- 
ciation, was elected as chairman of the 
board of directors of the Institute, un- 
der the plan instituted last year of 
choosing an outstanding mill executive 
for. this important- position. He suc- 
ceeds William N. Banks, president of 
the Grantville (Ga.) Mills, another ex- 
president of the American association, 
who was the first to hold the position 
of Institute board chairman under the 
new plan. 


Claudius T. Murchison, president of 
the Institute since 1935, who ably 
presided at the sessions last month and 
himself delivered an epochal address 
there, was re-elected, as was Paul B. 
Halstead, secretary-treasurer. Hugh M. 
Comer, executive vice-president of 
Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., and 
present president of the American as- 
sociation, was named an Institute vice- 
president succeeding Herman Cone; 
and Charles F. Broughton was re-elect- 
ed as a vice-president. 

The Institute meeting, as usual, serv- 
ed as the nucleus of several allied func- 
tions. On Tuesday evening, October 19, 
a dinner was tendered to the United 
States Marine Corps, Quartermaster 
Branch, under the auspices of the Tex- 
tile Square Club. There was a forum 
on cotton problems on Wednesday after- 
noon and evening, under the auspices 
of the New York Cotton Exchange; and 
on Friday, October 22, was held the 
regular co-ordination conference of tex- 
tile trade association executives, under 
the auspices of the Institute. The pro- 
vyram of the Institute included a gen- 
eral session on Wednesday morning, fol- 
lowed by a luncheon; four simultane 
ous roundtables on Wednesday after- 
noon; and a final general session, to 
hear reports from the roundtable chair- 
men, on Thursday morning. 

The first feature of the Wednesday 
morning session was an especially able 





Left, Claudius T. Murchison, president of The Cotton-Teztile Institute, 
who presided at its sessions ably and whose own address was an out- 
standing feature of the program. Right, Herman Cone, president of Proz- 
imity Mfg. Company, Greensboro, N. C., who was named chairman of 
the board of the Institute, succeeding William N. Banks, of Grantville, Ga. 
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address by Dr. Murchison. He spoke: 
first of the recent decline in the pro 
duction rate of the industry—the rat¢ 
now being approximately lo per cen 
under the high level of 1942. He de 
clared the major cause of this declin 
occurring in the face.of pressing need 
for more production, “les in Gover! 
ment administrative policy,” which is 
“definitely man-made and can be ma! 
corrected.” “The use of unscientific pric 
controls; the imposition of a systen 
of contract re-negotiation which is 
formless, capricious and therefore un 
predictable; the ‘establishment of a so 
called employment '!sfabilization pro 
gram which in its practical operatio! 
is hesitant, indecisive and confusing 
are the major corrosive elements in the 
industry’s production program.” Dr 
Murchison said he was not referring 
to these emergency agencies in a purel) 
critical attitude, but, “since they are 2 
part of our government just as ever) 
cotton mill is a part of our industry) 
and every American ‘citizen is a part of 
the United States; I wish to bring thes 
difficulties into the open because onl) 
in that way can full-scale co-operatio 
for their removal become possible.” 

The speaker then detailed the indus 
try’s complaints concerning of thes: 
activities, declaring, “‘It is indeed 
tragic conclusion that in our time of 
greatest national crisis, when al 
thoughts and all efforts should be di 
rected to the highest possible output 
it has been necessary to devote time 
thought and effort to the basic law of 
self-preservation. The failure to correc! 
this situation seeks a weak alibi in the 
President’s ‘hold-the-line’ order. The 
truth of the matter, which is Known 
to everyone in the industry, is that a 
continuation of the present policy is 
in effect a violation of the ‘hold-the 
line’ order.” 

Dr. Murchison expressed optimism 
that “a new spirit pervades OPA”, and 
cited as a hopeful sign the appointment 
of an official Industry Advisory Com 
mittee of OPA under the direction of 
Earle R. Stall. He paid high tribute to 
the wonderful job done by the textile 
division of WIPB, and to the Office of 
the Quartermaster General and other 
procurement agencies, but added that 
this feeling of gratitnde for work so 
well done in the Services of Supply ts 
in no way abated hy the industry’s 
disagreement with the Departments of 
War and Navy regarding the policy of 
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renegotiation of contracts. He express- 
ed hope that Congress will either re- 
peal this law, or at least exempt from 
it industries which manufacture stan- 

rdized consumer articles, the costs 
of which are reasonable and ascertain- 
able at the time the contracts are made. 

Turning to postwar problems, Dr. 
Murchison said that the most impor- 
tant element in the re-conversion pro- 
gram, from the standpoint of the cot- 
ton-textile industry, is the orderly ter- 
mination of government contracts and 
the prompt settlement of government 
obligation to the contractors; another 
is the disposal of government surpluses 
after the war. He declared that the 
country’s program of foreign relief and 
rehabilitation, to aid the recovery of a 
bleeding and famished world, is a mat- 
ter of the first magnitude. Equally tm- 
portant, he said, will be the formulation 
of a sound raw cotton policy. 

The solution of the cotton-textile tn- 
dustry’s problems, said Pr. Murchison, 
‘is not made easier by the rapid pro- 
gress in synthetic fibers. Our only an- 
swer must he equivalent scientific pro- 
gress in the advancement of cotton. 
Research on a bigger seale than here 
tofore known is consequently the order 
of the day. In the long run, science 
working within the framework of eco- 
nomie law will determine the victor in 
the battle of the fibers, if there is to 
be a victor. On the other hand, it may 
create a situation in which all fibers 
will co-operate in a common program 
of textile production. It is conceivable 
that the idea of competition will give 
way to the idea of eo-ordination and 
that all working together may produce 
a resuit from which all would be the 
gainers. In any event, the time is rapid- 
ly approaching when we must all be 
objective and realistic in a setting of 
new world circumstances.” 

Wayne C. Taylor, Undersecretary of 
Commerce, Washington, was the other 
prominent speaker at the Wednesday 
morning session. 


Address by Francis B. Sayre 


At the luncheon on Wednesday, those 
attending were provided with a special 
privilege by the presence of Francis 
B. Sayre, formerly assistant secretary 
of state, and more recently high com- 
missioner to the Philippines, and cur- 
rently a special assistant to the secre- 
tary of state in connection with foreign 
relief and rehabilitation. Those pre- 
sent were given a clear, frank and in- 
spiring advance insight, by Dr. Sayre, 
into the plans of the United Nations 
for this work. He pointed ont that in 
the face of the appalling world situation 
created hy the world, three possible 
courses lay open to the people of the 
United States. The first is “to close our 





Left, Paul B, Halstead, re-elected as secretary-treasurer of The Cotton- 


Textile Institute. Right, Hugh M. 
Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., 
Manufacturers ‘Association, 
dent of the 


Be dford, Mass., 


“for America to try to do 
the job alone”; and the third, “through 
carefully planned and organized inter- 
national action.”’ The first alternative, 


‘¢ 


the second, 


he declared is “unthinkable”, the second 
“fantastic”, so the third course is the 
only practicable one, “because, first, no 
nation has sufficient wealth and re 
sources to do the job alone, and be- 
ause, second, the acute shortage of 
world supplies and world shipping 
makes vitally necessary the pooling of 
available world supplies, the common 
and careful planning in advance for 
the most rewarding use of these sup- 
plies, and finally international control 
over their allocation and distribution.” 
In pursuit of this course, Dr, Sayre ex- 
plained in detail the proposed organiza- 
tion of a United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. 
Speaking of the part of the textile 
industry in this program of relief and 
rehabilitation, Dr. Sayre said, “If you 
are concerned lest the dumping of mili- 
tary stocks after the war demoralize 
the market and prevent the quick re- 
sumption of regular production, the 
need for relief and rehabilitation offers 
a way out. Why not turn over some of 
these surplus stocks to a good cause and 
put them to a constructive use?” As to 
fears that helping to put people back 
on their feet will have the ultimate 
effect of increasing competition for our 
own producers, he said, “People keep 
forgetting that the more you help oth- 
ers to produce the more you enable 
them to consume. We here in the United 
States need not worry about being cut 
out from markets by foreign competi- 
tion after the war if the world markets 
are large and prosperous. The real dan- 
ger is a return to the world situation 


eyes to the problem and do nothing”; of the thirties where even the most 
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and president of the American: Cotton 
who succeeds Herman Cone as a vice- -presi- 
Institute. Charles F. Broughton, of Wamsutta Mills, New 
was re-elected as a vice-president 


executive vice-president of 


efficient business had a hard strug- 
gle to show a profit because people 
were not able to buy.” 

The Four Forum Discussions 

Wednesday afternoon was devoted 
to four simultaneous roundtable forums 
on subjects of vital importance to the 
industry in wartime and postwar activi- 
ties, which were exceedingly well- 
planned and ably directed. One, on 
consolidating the wartime gains of cot- 
ton-textiles, was led by Donald B. Tan- 
sill, vice-president of Pepperell Mfg. Go 
Oscar Johnston, president of the Na 
tional Cotton Council of America, led 
another, dealing with the postwar raw 
cotton situation. Charles A. Sweet, vice- 
president, Wellington Sears Co., led a 
third, which was titled “The Battle of 
the Fibers’, but which, in reality, be 


came a discussion as to the opportuni 


ties in the direction of blending, or 
“alloying” the synthetics and other 
newer fibers with the natural fibers. 
William C. Planz, president of the Tex- 
tile Export Association, led the fourth, 
on the outlook for textile exports. 

The attendance at each of these sym 
posinms overflowed the room, and un. 
der the able leadership of the chairmen 
and due to the earnest, frank and en- 
lightened participation by well-chosen 
speakers, these forums developed into 
a realistic, stimulating and entirely 
successful roundtable disenssion on 
these vital matters. The results, as evi- 
denced in the discussions themselves 
and in the sueeinet reports made by 
Messrs. Tansill, Johnston, and Planz, 
and by Robert West, president of Es. 
mond (R. 1.) Mills substituting for Mr. 
Sweet, makes it certain that this form 
of discussion will become a popular 
and productive part of the Institute’s 
meetings in the future. 
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Kxeellent Papers in Contest 
of Chemists and Colorists 


A STREAMLINED program packed 

with useful information and in- 
teresting announcements was held at 
the Downtown Athletic Club in New 
York City, on Friday, October 22, un- 
der the auspices of the New York sec- 
tion of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists. More 
than 500 members and guests, interest- 
ed in various phases of textile dyeing 
and chemistry, attended. 

The parent organization of AATCC 
had decided to discontinue its custom- 
ary annual conventions for the dura- 
tion of the war emergency, but recogn- 
izing the importance, to the war ef- 
fort itself as well as generally, of the 
Intersectional Paper Contest, begun in 
1940, accepted the offer of the New 
York section that permitted the pres- 
entation of this contest in conjunction 
with a regular meeting of that section. 
This year’s contest was the fourth in 
the series. The contest consists of a 
presentation, by each of the associa- 
tion’s eight sections, of papers related 
to textile subjects of current interest. 
Each presentation represents the inde- 
pendent work of a special contest com- 
mittee. A committee of judges, design- 
ated by the several sections, passes on 
the merits of the papers; the basis for 
judging papers is consideration of prac- 
tical and scientific value, originality, 
and presentation. 

In the contest last month, the entry 
of the Philadelphia section, on 
“Minimum Chrome Required for After- 
chrome Dyeing”, presented to the meet- 
ing by Henry E. Millson, was awarded 
first prize. The entry of the Northern 
New England section, describing “New 
Proposed Standards for Light Fast- 
ness”, presented by Hugh Christison, 
was given second prize, and the New 
York section's paper, on “A Study of 
Textile Fibers and Fabric Construction 
as Factors Influencing Adhesion of Tex- 
tile Plastic Combinations”, presented by 
Carl W. Patton, won third prize. 


Appel is New President 


The portion of the meeting devoted 
to the national association followed a 
dinner of the New York section, attend- 
ed by section members and a large num- 
ber of visitors and guests, and presided 
over by P. J. Kennedy, of E. I. duPont 
deNemours & Co., chairman of the sec- 
tion. Thomas R. Smith, superintendent 
of dyeing, Wiscassett Mills Co., Albe- 
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marle, N. C., retiring president of the 
national association, presided over @ 
brief business meeting of the associa- 
tion. He announced the election of Will- 
iam D. Appel, chief of the textile divi- 
sion, Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, D. C., as president of the associa- 
tion for 1944. Charles A. Seibert, of 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., was re-elected as a vice- 
president; and Hugh Christison, chief 
chemist, Arlington Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass., was made vice-president succeed- 
ing Roland E. Derby. 

Mr. Smith announced also the ac- 
ceptance by the AATCC council, of a 
medal, presented by the Howes Publish- 
ing Company, to be awarded annually 
for outstanding accomplishment in the 
field of textile dyeing and chemistry, 
and to be known as the Louis A. Olney 
Award, in honor of the founder and 
president emeritus of the association. 

Announcement was made also of the 
acceptance by the council of a gift of 
$1500 from the American Viscose Cor- 
poration, to be used by AATCC in spon- 
soring a specific research project in the 





Louis A. Olney, founder and 
president emeritus of the Ameri- 
can Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists. Mr. Olney is 
professor of chemistry at Low- 
ell (Mass.) Textile Institute. In 
his honor, the AATCC has ac- 
cepted, from Howes Publishing 
Company, an annual award, to 
be known as the Louis A, Olney 
Award, the recipient of which 
each year will thus be recog- 
nized for outstand ng achieve- 
ment in the field of textile od 
ing and chemistry ... 


form of a scholarship, the details of 
which will be announced later. 


Minimum Chrome for Dyeing 


Seven of the association's eight sec 
tions submitted entries in the 1943 In 
tersectional Paper contest, which was 
under the direction of Kenneth H 
Barnard, director of research, Pacific 
Mills, as chairman of the assoclation’s 
technical program committee. The first- 
prize winner, from the Thiladelphia 
section, dealt with the top or after 
chrome method of dyeing for wool. 
Since bichromates have been restricted 
because of the war, dyers have become 
“chrome conscious”, and the paper was 
an effort to determine the minimum 
chrome required for after-chrome dye 
ing, as a means of effecting a real cut 
in the usage of a strategic material; an 
improvement in strength, handle and 
general properties of the fibers dyed by 
the top chrome method; and improve 
ments in ultimate fastness. A summary 
of the conclusions from the study on 
which the paper was based follows: 

The amount of bichromate absorbed 
by the wool is a function of pli, total 
acidity, concentration of bichromate, 
and time. The amount of bichromate 
taken up follows an absorption iso- 
therm. At low percentages, where the 
bichromate is quantitatively absorbed, 
it is completely reduced. At higher ab- 
sorptions there is a mixture of reduced 
and unreduced bichromate. The main 
reaction with the dye is with the 
chromic salt. 

Dyes have individual characteristics 
which must be determined. Under a 
given set of conditions, dyes which are 
chromable can be measured as to the 
amount of chroming attained. This has 
been substantiated by correlating the 
fastness tests, shades and spectrophoto 
metric readings. Visual and spectropho- 
tometric methods were outlined for de 
termining the optimum amount of bi- 
chromate for individual dyes. 

The normal chrome dyes tend to fol- 
low the amounts of bichromate predict- 
ed theoretically for them. The amount 
of bichromate necessary for optimum 
results for normal chrome dyes is one 
half that used in practice today. 

As shown in practical dyeings satis 
factory results were obtained using 
0.125 to 0.3 per cent bichromate for 
0.25 per cent of dye or less based on 
the weight of the wool. For amounts 
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of dye more than 0.25 per cent, the 
amount of bichromate should be one- 
fourth of the amount of dye, but great- 
er than the quantity used for 0.25 per 
cent of dye. 

Mr. Millson explained that in estab- 
lishing the practicability of the find- 
ings in the test, several million pounds 
of shades for both government and 
elvilian goods, including wools, mohair 
and worsted top have been dyed with 
success by the methods established un- 
der the tests, Comparative tests on old 
and new methods were checked for 
dyeing results and fastness, and no 
loss but rather some improvements 
were noted, 


New Light-Fastness Standards 


The new proposed standards for 
light-fastness, described in the North- 
ern New England section paper which 
won second prize, are based on an idea 
of using only two dyes and two dyeings, 
instead of a different dye, for each 
standard. The work was conducted on 
wool, Two separate slub dye wool dye- 
ings, one fugitive and the other fast, 
are made and blended mechanically in 
proportions to produce the desired fast- 
ness steps. The combinations were made 
using algebraic percentage changes in 
the ratio of the two components. First, 
pads were made by first carding the 
two components for the pad material; 
six sets of these mats were sent to dye 
manufacturers, and mill and school la- 
boratories, for fading, Guided by these 
results, yarn was made from the blend- 
ed components and sample cloth woven 
and finished. Advantages claimed for 
the proposal are: good reproducibility; 
simplicity (two dyes and two dyeings) ; 
good fastness to water and washing; 
gradual small change in hue from one 
standard to the next; fairly good loss 
without much change of hue, on fad- 
ing; the method used to dye the wool, 
blend and make the cloth standards 
represents ordinary mill trade proce- 
dure; exact and readily controlled 
steps of fastness in any number want- 
ed; and small change in hue of dyeings 
in natural compared with lamp light. 
The following disadvantages were rec- 
ognized for the proposal at present: No 
laboratory known can make the pro- 
posed standards, this being mill work; 
and there is a tendency of the dyeings 
to fade to a mixy appearance, which 
is hardly noticeable except on over-fad- 
ing. 


Textile-Plastic Combinations 


A large military useage of textile- 
plastic combinations such as the plas- 
tic-coated fabrics and plastic laminated 
fabrics used for raincoats, hospital 
sheeting, binocular covers, aircraft 
paulins, water bags, etc., gave the New 
York section’s paper, which won third 


prize, particular timeliness. As is the 
case in many rapid developments, there 
has been a lack of generally available 
information on the basic factors in- 
volved in producing these textile-plastic 
combinations. The paper described a 
simplified method for determining the 
adhesion strength of various textile 
plastic combinations which has been 
developed, and considerable data amas- 
sed on the influence of various fibers, 
fabric constructions and textile finishes 
on bond strength of the combinations. 
Since strength of bonding is related to 
serviceability of the finished product, 
this basic information is of interest 
not only to the producers and finishers 
of textiles, manufacturers of textile 
finishes, textile-plastic processors and 
plastic suppliers, but also to designers 
contemplating development of garments 
and other items involving textile-plastic 
combinations. 

The complex interrelationship of the 
various factors involved in producing 
textile-plastic combinations was indl- 
eated, which in turn emphasizes the 
necessity for close co-operation of the 
manufacturers and processors of all 
materials utilized in textile-plastic 
items. The data in the paper also in- 


dicated promising lines of developmen- 
tal work by the industries involved, 
and possible avenues of further re 
search by textile organizations. 

All of the other entries in the con- 
test, in addition to the three prize-win- 
ners, were excellent. They were “The 
Processing of Acetate Full-Fashloned 
Hosiery’, South Central Section, pres- 
ented by J. A. Crumley; “The Handling 
of Aralac”, Rhode Island Section, pre 
sented by Frederick A. Prisley; “A 
Proposed Method for the Evaluation of 
Detergents’’, Piedmont Section, present. 
ed by R. Hobart Souther; and “The Ef- 
fect of Raw Stock Dyeing on the Fiber 
and Manufacturing Properties of Cot- 
ton”, Southeastern Section, presented 
by William B. Griffin. The Midwest 
Section did not participate this year. 

The names of the eight judges, and 
the section represented by each follow: 
New York, Henry F. Herrmann; South- 
eastern, Robert W. Philip; South Cen- 
tral, Samuel L. Hayes of Charlotte; 
Philadelphia, E. C. Dreby III: North- 
ern New England, C. H. A. Schmitt; 
Midwest, Virgil T. Hartquist; Rhode 
Island, Ben Verity; and Piedmont, L 
J. McGinty. Louis A. Olney served as 
“chief justice’. 





WPB Orders Expansion 
in Rayon Production 


The War Production Board has or- 
dered a 41-million pound expansion In 
the existing high-tenacity rayon yarn 
production program to meet rayon cord 
requirements for the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber tires in 1944 and 1945. 

The expansion—identical with the 
one discussed at the Truman Commit- 
tee hearings on September 22—in- 
creases the total rayon yarn produe- 
tion program for military and heavy- 
duty civillan tires to 235,000,000 
pounds, 

Roughly 275,000,000 pounds of cot- 
ton tire cord are scheduled for produc- 
tion for use in synthetic tires during 
1944. Actual rayon yarn production for 
synthetic tires in 1944 is estimated at 
144,000,000 pounds. 

WPB mandatory directives to four 
rayon producers implemented the ac- 
tion. In some cases, the directives or- 
dered an expansion of present facilities 
to meet the program: in the remainder, 
conversion of machines now working 
on semi-high tenacity yarns for mill- 
tary and industrial purposes was or- 
dered. 

Part of the latter production—dis- 
placed by the more urgent high-tenac- 
ity yarn program—will have to be 
made up through a further conversion 
of some facilities now working on cl- 
villian rayon yarn. However, officials 
said that not more than three per cent 
of the total 400,000,000 pounds of all 
filament yarns now being turned out 
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for civilians annually will be affected 
by this conversion., 

All facilities involved in the 41-mil- 
lion pound expansion must be In place 
and operating at capacity by July 1, 
1944. 

The four mills to which directives 
were sent are already producing high- 
tenacity yarns and, officials said, were 
selected for the additional expansion 
as a result of a number of considered 
factors, including manpower availabil- 
ity, unused facilities on hand, demon- 
strated ability to meet the time-sched- 
ule, the cost involved and the minimum 
impact on the civilian economy. 

The mills, together with the amount 
of additional capacity they are ordered 
to develop, are: E. I. duPont de Ne 
mours & Co., Ine., Wilmington, Del., 
2,000,000 pounds; American Enka 
Corp., New York, N. Y., 2,000,000 
pounds; American Viscose Corp., WHl- 
mington, Del., 28,000,000 pounds; and 
Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio, 9,000,000 pounds. 

Two companies—American Viscose 
and Industrial Rayon—also were or- 
dered to establish facilities for weav- 
ing tire fabric from the yarns to be 
produced. In addition to being time 
saving, this move is expected to con 
serve manpower, critical materials 
and transportation facilities. It was de 
cided upon after it was revealed that 
the two mills involved have both the 
floor space and labor required to take 
on this additional! job. 
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Fair Distribution 


Difficult to Make 


LATE SUMMER brought what has 

turned out to be an illusion, that 
is the likelihood of a new balance be- 
tween production of military and civil- 
ian govds, The prospect of freer pro- 
duction of civilian goods was our 
theme, and the market expectation, 
when the October survey was written. 
Yet even before it was published, the 
government was in the market for large 
amounts of goods once more and the 
mid-October situation found manufac 
turers once more confused. 

Mill men were bothered, not because 
of demands from government agencies 
but because there was a deeply-found- 
ed suspicion that military goods were 
overbought. The Truman committee 
had made an investigation of the pro- 
curement to date, yet had not made its 
findings public. Military procurement 
was rising anew after the investigation 
while the industry, for want of more 
reliable information (secrecy of which 
the mill men could not understand) 
made its own calculations and deduc 
ed that many items were seriously 
overbought. 

Such a situation produced a spirit 
of caution both as to distant commit- 
ments for priority business and civil- 
ian goods. The worst phase of the sit- 
uation was the inability to produce for 
and make a fair distribution of the pro- 
ducts of the cotton mill industry. The 
inventory of military needs was look- 
ed to as a cluarifrving element in the 
fail and lack of disclosure of its find- 
ings was a serious disappointment to 
manufacturers. 


Reconversion Process 
Gets a Postponement 


As things stood, the fourth quarter 
of the year got under way with little 
prospect of loosening up in the field 
of civilian goods production. The de- 
ferment of military deliveries for this 
period had created hopes for improve- 
ment in civilian lines which were 
rudely blasted when the government 
schedules were restored to their orizi- 
na] status in some cases. The real re- 
sult was that newly accepted civilian 
orders had to be deferred. 

Procurement demands of the various 
agencies, moreover, were suggestive of 
competition for production. In fact in 
the murket it wus stuted that these 
agencies were in a constant race to 
secure forward commitments of mill 
output. The lack of information in 
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mill cireles justifying military buying 
on the scale indicated and doubts there- 
on, as well as the desire to make a more 
reusonuable distribution of goods, caus- 
ed manufacturers to be cautious sellers. 

Production conditions themselves 
contributed to emphasis upon caution. 
Relief of the manpower shortage was 
not in sight as the fourth quarter 
moved along. The rising tide of de 
mand and concurrent uncertainty over 
mill capacity, because of loss in skill- 
ed workers in important manufactur- 
ing areas, meant that mills would have 
difficulty in handling orders other than 
those of high priority. 


New Orders in Addition 
to Those Reinstated 


New government calls for large vol- 
ume were added to the reinstatement 
of temporarily deferred contracts to 
complicate the mill situation for the 
last quarter. Early in October the 
market was non-plussed by the appear- 
ance of large demands for rehabilita- 
tion purposes in foreign countries. Just 
one item announced was 150,000,000 
yards of narrow sheetings and there 
were others, 

At the same time, announcement was 
made of an intended procurement by 
the Quartermaster Corps of 110,000,000 
square yards of herringbone twill, for 
delivery in the first half of next year. 
This and other quantities of goods for 
military uses dominated the market, 
or rather gave pause to trading, dur- 
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Tennessee Eastman Corporation. 
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ing the first half of October. 

In the case of the twill procurement, 
it was felt ahead of the bid date that 
mills would be loath to take up the 
business in full. Some deliveries were 
further away than mills liked. The 
margins were small and uncertainties 
were felt to increase the risk. Early 
unofficial reports after the date con- 
firmed this idea, with bids suid to be 
far short of the quantity wanted. 

Simultaneously a report on the cot- 
ton situation gave point to hesitation 
of mills. The scarcity of raw materia! 
at fair prices was becoming a grave 
issue to manufacturers. According to 
one mill official, textile organizations 
were running out of cotton bought at 
lower levels and ceiling prices were 
held inconsistent with higher costs of 
raw material. 

All things considered, the prospects 
for more liberal offerings of civilian 
goods up to the time of writing were 
very remote. Merchants were not con- 
fident of real improvement for even 
the first quarter of next year. No as- 
surance was found of relief from pres 
sure of government procurement. The 
production problem was serious and 
the quest for higher ceilings on goods 
slow to achieve results. 


New England 
Mill Situation 


COTTON manufacturers of New Eng- 
land are struggling along with 
problems of war-time operations and 
that means with many difficulties, Yet 
they are vnding it possible also to con- 
sider the long future, or the postwar pe- 
riod. In this consideration, they are 
showing the same pioneer spirit which 
once made textiles the backbone of New 
England and which has never been lost, 
even though this small section of the 
country had to relinquish domination of 
cotton manufacture as the nation grew. 
News dispatches are filled with glam- 
orous forecusts of the economic changes 
thut ure tuo issue out of research and 
its results of the war period. The public 
heurs wuch of such things as televi- 
sion, marvelous new ideus in automo 
biles and a wondrous field of plastics. 
Something of a counterpart is quietly 
being given the attention of cotton 
manufacturers in this northern district 
and that is in the field of synthetics. 
Judging from what was said by Rus 
sell T. Fisher, president of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 
at the recent annual meeting of that 
northern group, the day of sinyle-fiber 
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anits is on the wane. This is a natural 
step for northern mills, for even in the 
midst of the severe obsolescence in the 
203 and when rayon was hardly out 
‘ the embryonie state, the cotton mills 
¢ New England began to experiment 
vith admixtures of that synthetic. 
What textile manufacture of a future 
day will become now’ is a fascinating 
‘field for conjecture. 


Operating Planning, 
Both Difficult Today 

Meantime, an industry which ub- 
hampered was prepared readily to con- 
vert itself to war purposes and play a 
big part in the national economy has 
heen subjected to regulations which 
make both current operations and plan- 
ning for the future exceedingly diffi- 
cult. Labor difficulties huve been ac- 
epted as inevitable under the war 
economy, but the policies on price reg- 
ulation and re-negotiation of contracts 
are decried as disruptive forces. 

Labor costs have risen, without com- 
sensating . changes in price ceilings. 
Loss of manpower and unavoidable re- 
luction from the peak rate in opera- 
‘lions have automatically made addl- 
tlonal overhead costs, with change 
from ceilings based in many cases on 
prices when activity was much higher 
than now. It is charged in the industry 
that under re-negotiation the more a 
mill co-operates in the war effort the 
greater the penalty. 

Several months ago the WPB called 
for increased production, to maintain 
military output and expand production 
of civilian goods. But the restrictive 
influence of low price ceilings points 
to continued curtailment of mill opera- 
tions. Planning for more civilian pro 
duction during the remainder of the 
war is discouraged, while the re 
negotiation issue is a serious obstacle 
(O preparation of plants for the re 
construction period to follow. 


Little Civilian Trade 
Found Developing 

Two months before lear] Harbor, or 
in October of 1941, the cotton mills of 
New England reported 2.100,794,.102 ac- 
tive spindle hours. In July of this year 
the total was only 1,360,648,144 hours.. 
A rally to 1,535,400,055 was made in 
August, but that left the industry far 
velow the peak, with the government 
needs and civilian trade demands call- 
ing for continued extraordinary vol- 
ume of production. 

From a low for more than three 
years in cotton consumption, of 77.252 
bales in July, progressive gains were 
made to 87,693 bales in September. The 
latter total, however, is more than 15 
per cent under the figure for New Eng- 
land mills in September of 1942 when 
the consumption was 103.528 bales. 

With pressure of militury demands 
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renewed early in the fall, it is readily 
apparent that adjustment to more ci- 
Vilian production has been impossible. 
In other words, the volume of govern- 
ment business looms even larger with 
a lessened output from the mills. 
This situation is clearly reflected in 
the market for civilinn goods during 
the first part of the final quarter of 
the yeur. Buyers hud been looking for 
some relief from deferred production 


of military goods, but hopes were shat- 
tered when original schedules were re 
instated and, in fact, new calls for 
goods were mude. 

October advices on fine combed goods 
were that even meager allotments that 
previously were being allocated for cl- 
vilian uses could not be hud. Needs of 
converters for the season in spring 
goods were growing, with prospects of 
getting goods on the decreuse. 





“THE SITUATION” as Seen 





October 19, 1943 


Termination and 
Re-negotiation 


The factors involved in the subjects 
of re-negotiution and termination of 
contracts ure still puzzling the minds 
of mill men. Most of them, in discuss- 
ing them, consider them separately and 
as independent problems. Many  busi- 
ness men Who are studying these sub- 
jects now regard them as co-ordinate 
and must be considered together. It is 
pussible that after a termination set- 
tlement hus been mude und the orgun- 
ization may feel that it is clear of all 
obligutions, the Vrice Adjustment 
Bourd may request a re-negutiaution of 
the terminated contract. Aguin, profit 
re-negotiutions alreudy completed may 
have an ibiportunt beuring on subse- 
quent termination actions. This situa- 
tion or condition demands the cureful 
attention of industries having govern- 
ment coutructs. 


Pressure on Prices 


As the labor shortage grows and 
manpower efliciency drops with the 
loss of skilled workers, thereby re- 
ducing production, which is so impor- 
tant, the problem of increased unit 
cost due to increased over-time produc- 
tion looms lurge in many industries, 

To illustrate, many organizations re- 
port that it now requires from 10 to 
25 per cent more mun-hours to get out 
the sume number of units than it for- 
merly did. This means increased costs 
under normal 40-hour week operations, 
Since a detinite amount of production 
must be secured this meuns added 
overtime operations which further in- 
creuse costs. 

Business men all over the nation are 
faced with the increasing difficulty of 
keeping within price ceilings while 
their labor costs spiral upward. To 
this condition has recently been added 
an increased wage rute for tiuny ein- 
ployees brought about by the action of 
the War Labor Bourd in its effurt to 
stubilize wuges. In making out their 
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brackets for guides in wage adjust- 
ments, there is a tendency to bvost 
upwards the prevailing wage rate, also 
the maximum and minimum. Such ac- 
tion involuntarily increases costs and 
lessens the margins. The OL’A has been 
reluctunt to change any of its ceiling 
prices because of the “Hold the Line” 
order but recently it has become dis- 
turbed by such conditions and is en- 
deavoring to work out a formula or 
method of procedure to compensate the 
manufacturer for such  cunditions. 
There ure several groups of products 
in the textile industry that are in the 
danger zone, and while all mills are 
dving their dead level best to produce 
the needful, these mills in the dunger 
zone feel that they should not have to 
pay for being patriotic while others are 
paid for similur action. 


Cotton and 
Other Problems 


Mr. C. T. Revere, in his letter of 
October 8, mukes the following ob 
servations: 

“It may be assumed that in its estl- 
mate of production as of date October 
1, placing the probabilities at 11,478,- 
000 bales, the Crop Reporting Board 
has given a fairly approximate picture 
of production. Ginnings of 5,757,000 
bales apparently represent more than 
50 per cent of the yield, thus fore 
shadowing an early termination of the 
Seusonul pressure of the movement, 

“Speculative participation continues 
at a minimum, und for this reusun it 
is unlikely that the market will de 
velop any violent price movement In 
either direction. Another factor which 
contributes to the small volume of 
business is the delay in the movement 
of cotton from the warehouses and 
compresses to the mills. This is re 
flected in the daily spot sules com- 
pured with lust year and serves to re 
duce the volume of both price fixing 
and hedging in contracts. Farmers are 
still holding their cotton and are sald 
tu be indifferent sellers. The Cotmmod- 
ity Credit Curpuration, in its first re 
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port of the new season, indicated that 
to September 27 loans were placed on 
165,512 bales. 

“Fundamentally, the situation looks 
sound to us. There is evidence that 
government purchases will continue on 
a fairly large scale, partly for mill- 
tary needs and perhaps even more for 
Lend-Lease account. In his recent sur- 
vey, Mr. Russell T. Fisher, president 
of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, called attention to the 
pinch likely to develop in supplying 
civilian textile needs for the current 
season. He expressed the view that the 
trade would have to get along on the 
equivalent of 3,500,000 bales. This sit- 
uation is indicative of a textile back- 
log of adequate sustaining proportions. 

“All in all, we expect a gradually 
firming basis. While price movements 
in terms of contracts may show a de- 
gree of sluggishness, the tendency 
should be upward, restrained, of 
course, by uncertainties due to govern- 
ment intervention and possible impo- 
sitions of ceilings. It seems to us, how- 
ever, that the group of which the WFA 
appears to be the nucleus, ought to be 
getting a trifle tired of trying to thrust 
subsidies and roll-backs down the 
throat of an unwilling domestic econ- 
omy.” 


Postwar Thinking 


The task of changing from war to 
peace will present far more difficult 
problems in American industry than 
the conversion of plants from peace- 
time production to war necessities. 

Our greatest customer, the govern 
ment, which purchased billions of dol- 
lars of war goods annually and di- 
rected the production so that there 
would be no question as to salability 
will be rapidly getting out of the mar- 
ket. 

It is estimated that there are now 
20 million persons now engaged in war 
work most of whom will want jobs. 

There are 10 million men in the 
armed forces, many of whom will 
eventually return to civilian life and 
want jobs. 

Our economists have estimated that 
an annual production of $135 billion 
would be required to furnish jobs for 
workers in a peace time program. This 
amount of production is 35 per cent 
more than that of 1940, a record peace- 
time vear. They say that we must ac- 
complish this feat within two years 
after the war ends if we wish to avoid 
dangerous unemployment. We _ insist 
that the bases of safety and security 
are possibilities for employment that 
will offer to the workers a decent liv- 
ing free from immoral restraints and 
a means for self-respect, therefore, in- 
dustry must begin to plan for employ- 
ment opportunity for millions made 
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jobless by the cessation of the war 
and its demands. If industry does not 
want the Government to develop fur- 
ther into a paternalistic state, it must 
conduct its policies in such a way that 
it will not be necessary. 

It may be necessary for industry to 
co-operate with the national, state, 
county, and municipal governments in 
working out job opportunities because 
there are certain natural] and ethically 
considered types of work that each of 
these agencies can and must perform. 

Their function is to build and con- 
struct for the public welfare and inso- 
far as possible construct utilities that 
serve all and will be self-sustaining 
and self-perpetuating. In the jobs thus 
created, there should be no special fa- 
vors or gratuities diflering from those 
in any average or similar private in- 
dustries; nor should the Government 
attempt to construct or build anything 
that rightfully belongs in the field of 
private enterprise unless and until pri- 
vate enterprise has clearly indicated 
its inability or unwillingness to do it. 

Now is the time to plan and pre- 
pare—human life with its demands 
cannot wait too long for a reconstruc- 
tion that has not been planned. 

Our housing economists tell us that 
at the end of the war there will be a 
demand for nine million units of hous- 
ing. Will the realty men of America 
meet this emergency or will the need 
fall in the lap of the Government? 
Jobs, employment, decent living, self- 
respect are all wrapped up in this one 
package. 

Automobiles and highways, _air- 
planes and landing fields with all of 
their accessories stand ready to absorb 
millions, if plans are made now. In ad- 
dition to these there are possibilities 
for transcontinental and international] 
highways. 

One of the great social needs to 
which the war has given emphasis is 
that of adequate medical care for all 
of the health problems which are en- 
gendered by an industrial age. 

If social medicine is a menace to 
the practice of good medicine, if it 
forecasts the regimentation and the 
subsidization of the mediocre among 
the medical profession, industry can 
volunteer to support the profession 
with good facilities, organized and 
managed for the benefit of those who, 
independently and from their own 
earnings, can pay a modest fee. 

These suggestions are only a few of 
the many outstanding examples of in- 
dustry’s ability to provide, so that 
workers can maintain a proper stand- 
ard of living and enjoy fully their self- 
respect. 


If it were possible to recount them 
all, every industry large and small can 
plan for an expansion for peace time 


that will rival the activity of the war 
effort. 


C. E. D. 


Among the many postwar planners 
there is a group known as the Com 
mittee for Economic Development 
This committee is made up of a group 
of the nation’s outstanding business 
men who are seriously and unselfishl) 
studying post-war problems. 

They are assuming a social and 
scientific approach to the subject and 
so far have not issued anything more 
than general statements. Recently the) 
issued one. 

It is good that the first declaration 
of the Committee for Economic De 
velopment concerning advance meas 
ures to be taken by government to fa 
cilitate the transition calls upon the 
political powers only to allow private 
industry to help itseif. That is the sub 
stance of the recommendations made 
by the Committee’s research body. I' 
asks these things: 

1. Creation by the President of a 
contract settlement board to unify and 
simplify contract settlement policies 
and procedures, now in the hands of 
several distinct agencies. 

2. Under the supervision of such 
board, authority in the contracting 
agencies to make final settlement on 
terminated war contracts. 

8. Provision of additional divisions 
of the Court of Claims to hear prompt 
ly appeals from the decisions of the 
contracting agencies. 

4. Mandatory loans to contractors 
and sub-contractors in amounts repre 
senting a substantial percentage of the 
sums remaining due for work done on 
terminated contracts. 

None of these recommendations asks 
a favor. They do ask that the govern. 
ment make the necessary arrange- 
ments to pay its just contract debts as 
promptly as possible, so that the work- 
ing capital of industry which has been 
laid out for labor and materials to pro- 
duce things delivered to the govern 
ment may be quickly restored to it 
Without working capital it can do 
nothing. The loans from a government 
agency for which the Committee asks 
are but partial payments on unsettled 
accounts. 


The Pluralistic State 


Raymond Moley, in a recent issue of 
The Wall Street Journal, discussing 
Petrillo’s agreement with Decca Rec 
ords, Ine, raised the question of 
Petrillo’s power and privilege in defi- 
ance to constituted national authority, 
indicating the possibility of having a 
state, the musicians’ union, within the 
nation. Petrillo seems to collect reve 
nues, bestow gratuities, issue rules and 
regulations and in general have more 
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lHE combined needs of our Armed Forces and civilians have raised 
textile industry production to the highest level it has ever known. And textile 
machines running 24 hours a day . .. some without ever stopping .. . call 


for repairs often ... and fast. 


West Point Foundry and Machine Company has always specialized in textile 
repairs. Today with the limitations on new equipment, a greater part of our 
business than ever before is devoted to a complete, fast, economical repair 
service. There is practically no textile repair we cannot handle and our 
complete facilities and our close proximity to such a large part of the textile 


industry makes possible a service that keeps shut-downs to the minimum. 


Many parts are carried in stock. Send us a sample, description or drawing 


of the item required. 


Picker Paris - Loom Parts 
Bale-breaker Parts Gee Spinning and Drawing Parts 
Card Parts Cloth Inspection Machine Parts 
Slasher Parts Waste Machinery Parts 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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control over the union than does the 
government. 

In the same manner John L. Lewis 
and his mine workers struggle to be 
above and beyond the law and try to 
set up an independent empire. 

The aluminum bloc in American 
politics was another state which dom- 
inated not only its own people and pol- 
icies but for a long while dictated to 
the government, according to press and 
current reports. 

These are only a few of the possible 
pluralistic states now in existence in 
this nation whose powers and policies 
are so strong that they seem at times 
to menace the public good. 

The co-ops, member-owned groups, 
aided by war, are another state with- 
in the nation doing a trade amount- 
ing to billions of dollars. They buy and 
sell for farmers, city folks, run stores, 
plants and even operate utility serv- 
ices. They are reported to maintain a 
lively lobby in Washington. These co- 
ops say they are the answer to big 
business—the chain store and mass 
buying. Be that as it may, it is one of 
the blocs in our supposedly democratic 
nation. 

These examples are by no means all 
inclusive but they are indicative of the 
independent blocs and groups which 
indicate the presence of a pluralistic 
state. 

Unlike the federal union which theo- 
retically, if not in reality, unifies all 
of the states for general welfare, leav- 
ing to the states certain rights and pre- 
rogatives which are inalienable, these 
pluralistic states, ruled by dictators 
and oligarchies, use the government for 
fostering their own ends and forget 
public welfare. 

This thought may seem, to some, a 
fantasy, yet if it is carefully studied, 
the lurking dangers will be discovered. 


Incentive Pay 


Due to manpower shortage, absentee- 
ism and a general let-down in produc- 
tion, incentive pay has been discussed 
as a means of trying to increase out- 
put. 

This subject has several angles that 
are complex and puzzling. One angle is 
that of increasing wages or costs that 
may not be offset by increased pro- 
duction, thus producing an increased 
cost that may endanger ceiling prices 
which are, in many cases, already 
bulging. Another angle is the question 
as to whether or not all employees in a 
plant shall be stimulated with incen- 
tives, or only those in departments 
where production is low and critical. 
Another angle is the possible increased 
task that could be a part of the pro- 
gram. 

In discussing this phase of the plan, 
labor states, “labor must protect its 
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hard-won basic privileges on the home 
front—its objectives of eliminating all 
forms of stretch-out, so that after the 
war it will not find itself in the posi- 
tion of having helped to win the war 
but at the same time having lost the 
right of determining work standards 
by free protective bargaining.” 

All agree that something must be 
done. The WLB has carefully studied 
the subject and has recently outlined 
its present policies relative to incen- 
tives as follows: 

The basis of any incentive plan is 
wholehearted acceptance of those di- 
rectly affected. The Board therefore 
will not order an incentive system in 
a dispute case. It will act only upon 
voluntary submissions made by an em- 
ployer and joined in by a union wher- 
ever a union represents the employees. 

Full responsibility for technical de- 
tails of a plan and for its adaptability 
to the need of each situation rests with 
those who submit the plan. 

Increased earnings under an incen- 
tive system shall not constitute a sub- 
stitute for other basic wage adjust- 
ments to which employees are entitled 
under the pay stabilization program. 

The proposed plan should not involve 
wage decreases or wage increases, nor 
should it increase the general level of 
production costs contrary to the Act 
of October 2, 1942, or the directive or- 
ders thereunder. 

Full data should accompany each 
submission in order to permit the 
Board to appraise the basis upon 
which a production standard has been 
set and also to appraise the importance 
of the factors previously enumerated. 

Provision should be made for a peri- 
odic review by WLB of the results 
achieved under the plan as well as of 
the fluctuations which have occurred 
in the variable factors. It should be 
recognized that significant changes in 
such variable factors may require a 
change in the production standards ap- 
plicable in the incentive plan. 

Since the basic purpose of the incen- 
tive plan is to effectuate a greater pro- 
duction per man-hour of work, each 
plan should be accompanied by an es 
timate of the effect of the plan upon 
the company’s demand for manpower, 
and the company should make periodic 
reports to WLB as to man-hours per 
unit of production. 

Joseph D. Keenan, vice-president for 
labor production of WPB, after havy- 
ing studied these questions, recently 
made this statement: “A plant-wide 
incentive system which rewards work- 
ers in direct ratio for increased output 
is a legitimate wartime emergency 
measure for use wherever circum- 
stances justify it if—and only if—the 
details are worked out with the full 
agreement of local unions and man- 


agement through their duly estab 
lished collective bargaining machin 
ery.” 


The New Tax Bill 


The Treasury has presented to Con 
gress a proposal for $10,560,000,000 in 
new taxes. The House Ways and 
Means Committee “reeled and rocked’ 
as they listened to the outline proposed 
for securing it. They had ideas of not 
more than half that amount and now 
that time has permitted them to give it 
some considerations, they are still of 
the opinion that the amount asked for 
by the Treasury is exorbitant and 
dangerous to American economy. 

Morgenthau’s program calls for an 
increase of $6,530,000,000 in individual] 
income taxes, plus $2,490,000,000 in ad 
ditional excises and $400,000,000 from 
increased estate and gift taxes. The 
rest of the extra tax income, $1,140.- 
000,000 would be secured from corpo- 
ration incomes. 

This increase of $10,560,000,000 
would increase the government’s total 
tax revenue up to about $48,000,000.- 
000 a year. This amount of revenue is 
almost 50 per cent of annual federal 
expenditures and represents a position 
which the Administration desires. 

Of the $48,000,000,000, individuals 
would carry at least $22,000,000,000 in 
direct taxes, while corporations would 
carry about $16,000,000,000. The rest 
would come from excises, social se- 
curity levies, and miscellaneous re 
ceipts. 

The tax burden in its many mani- 
festations and ramifications is becom- 
ing exceedingly heavy. In addition to 
this direct levy which becomes so evl- 
dent and inescapable, there are re- 
negotiations and hidden taxes that con- 
stantly eat into the economic structure 
of not only corporations, but particu- 
lariy individuais. The corporations fur- 
nish the jobs but the consumer finally 
pays the taxes. 

There is a relativity between what 
corporations can pass on to the con- 
sumers and not destroy the consumers. 
Many people feel that instead of en 
deavoring to follow the plans or pro- 
posals of the Treasury, a _ national 
sales tax should be levied. This tax will 
reach all and can be paid from day to 
day and will be easily understandable 
and can be computed. The proposals of 
the treasury will be exceedingly hard 
on both individuals and corporations. 

There will some day be a postwar 
world and business and people will 
have to live in it and carry on. In plan- 
ning for this present day, the future 
day must not be forgotten. It must be 
provided for. The Treasury as a mat- 
ter of policy offered a suggestion for 
allowing tax refunds to cover expenses 
after the war. The details were not 
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AAN avenrace of five more tons per car... that’s the war-load being shouldered by the railroads. 
And that’s why “floored” shipping boxes must support many more pounds per package. 

One case for better packaging rests on that fact. Crushed shipping boxes mean damaged merchan- 
dise. That means waste of materials, manpower, time and shipping space . . . waste that can be greatly 
curtailed by use of sturdy corrugated boxes engineered to meet the new conditions. 

Ask an H & D Package Laboratory to check your shipping boxes. A few pennies more in the right 


place may enable you to cut losses enormously. 


Protect the Product 


BETTER SEE HSI’ AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING 
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PACKAGING “-“Fexrt-86¢008@t886 7 3° FREE Here's a handy source of practical shipping information 
ce if to help you solve day-to-day shipping problems. It will 





pay you to take this “‘refresher-course"’ in packaging. 


The cost? A penny post card. Mail your requests to... 


HINDE & DAUCH Executive Offices: 


4372 Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio 
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esplained. The future must not be 
made insecure by the policies of the 
present. 


Free Enterprise 


The system of free enterprise has 
made America. Its continuance is 
equally necessary in the future. If, 
when the peace comes, the system of 
free enterprise is not permitted to func- 
tion we will have lost a most vital 
source of employment and progress. 

An interesting comment on free en- 
terprise was made at a meeting in New 
York City by Mr. Matthew Woll, vice- 
president of the American Federation 


of Labor, from which we quote: 

“When the war ends we shall have 
the largest productive plant in the his- 
tory of the world. We will have a larg- 
er, better balanced and more flexible 
force of skilled workers. We will have 
management steeped in the experience 
and engineering knowledge of the in- 
tensive war-production effort. Let us 
now meet the issue squarely. Let us 
recognize frankly that efficient pro- 
duction backed by the solvent financial 
position of private enterprise is just 
as essential to win the peace as it is 
to win the war.” 


What the Textile Mills 
Are Doing 


Lawrence, Inc., Lawrence, Mass., has 
purchased the Washington mills of the 
American Woolen Co., idle for some 
years past, and recently held in the 
name of Textile Realty Co., a subsid- 
iary of the American Woolen Com- 
pany. The property comprises a group 
of one- and multi-story buildings, to- 
talling about 1,600,000 square feet of 
floor space. The new owners will de- 
velop the property for leasing space in 
various units to outside interests, for 
both storage and manufacturing serv- 
ice. 


Mock, Judson, Voehringer Co., ho- 
siery manufacturers, of Greensboro, 
N. C., have sold their pliant at Siler 
City, N. C., to Jed Anderson and A, T. 
Auantz, of Timmonsville, S. C., and 
Phillip Wick, of Irvington, N. Y. The 
previous owners’ equipment will be 
moved out, and W. W. Sharp, Jr., 
plant manager, transferred to the com- 
pany’s Greensboro unit. 


Paul A. Raich and Walter H. Michel, 
owners of the New York textile mer- 
chandising concern bearing their 
names, are president and vice-presi- 
dent, respectively, of the Carwan Spin- 
ning Company, which last month be- 
gan operations in part of the former 
Royal Mill at West Warwick, R. I. 
A. R. Heritage is superintendent. 


O. G. Morehead is president and 
superintendent of the Weldon (N. C.) 
Knitting Milis, which have taken over 
the idle spinning and circular knitting 
machinery of the former Perfection 
Mills, Inc., at Weldon. Mr. Morehead 
has sold his interest in St. Paul’s (N. 
C.) Textile Corp. to Burlington Mills. 


Newmarket Mfg. Company, Lowell, 
Mass., recently began operations once 
more in part of their original iocation 
at Newmarket, N. H., where they have 
installed 200 looms. This plant will be 
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operated by a subsidiary, Pioneer Fab- 
ric Company. 


Synthetic Fabrics, Inc., Bennettsville, 
S. C., has been organized to manufac- 
ture rayon, nylon and cotton tire fab- 
rics. David R. Carroll is president and 
treasurer of the new company, and J. 
A. Baugh, Jr., is vice-president. 


Myron Alexander, of Alexander and 
Strasbouger, and David E. Seidman, 
have purchased Westover Fabrics, 
Inc., West Warwick, R. I., from the 
Weston Howland group. The plant 
contains 400 rayon looms. 


Repairs and additions are being 
made to the Queen Anne Mills, Ellen- 
boro, N. C., for the manufacture of 
rayon materiais. The plant is operated 
by the Neisler organization of Kings 
Mountain, N. C. 


Empire Worsted Mills, Jamestown, 
N. Y., operating on high grade worst- 
eds, have instailed 48 Crompton & 
Knowles convertible assemblies on 
their looms, making them automatic. 


A new organization, Belvidere Ho- 
siery Mills, Inc., Belvidere, N. J., has 
acquired the Pequest Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., in Belvidere, and operations are 
being continued by the new owners. 


St. Amant Mfg. Company, Woon- 
socket, R. I., recently formed by George 
St. Amant, is now in operation doing 
commission dusting and carding of 
wool and wool waste. 


The State Depatment of Institutions, 
Lansing, Mich., plans early rebuilding 
of a portion of the textile mill at the 
state prison in Jackson, recently dam- 
aged by fire. 


Apponaug Co., Apponaug, R. L., op- 
erating a bleaching, dyeing and print- 
ing works, has taken out permit for a 


new addition to the boiler house of the 
mill. 


Baker-Cammack Hosiery Mills, Bur- 
lington, N. C., have completed prelimi- 
nary arrangements for the opening of 
a hosiery plant in Boone, N. C. 


Lorraine Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I., 
has asked bids on a general contract 
for alterations in the mill, to provide 
new offices and other facilities. 


Headen Hosiery Mills, Shelby, N. C., 
has established a new branch mill at 
Cherryville, N. C. Alfred R. Headen is 
the head of the company. 


Prism Print Corp., Woburn, Mass., 
has been organized to operate a tex- 
tile print works. J. R. Thonet is presi- 
dent and treasurer. 


Textile Products, 181 Chestnut St., 
Newark, N. J., have purchased a two 
story building on Pacific Street for ex- 
pansion purposes. 


Bay State Thread Works, Inc, 
Springfield, Mass., has let contract for 
alterations and repairs to the mill. 
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PUBLISHER’S STATEMENT 
of the ownership, management, circulation, 
ate., required by the act of Oongress of 
March 8, 19338, of COTTON, published 
nonthly at Dalton, Ga., for October lst, 





1943. 

State of Georgia, County of Fulton. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared John ©. Oook who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
pays that he is the Business Manager of 
COTTON, and that the following is to the 
yest of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, as amended by the act of March 3, 
1988, embodied in Section 411, Postal Laws 
and gulations, printed on the reverse side 
of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing oe and busi- 
ness manager are: Publisher, W. R. 0. Smith 
Publishing Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Editor, R. W. 
Philip, Atlanta, Ga.; Business Manager, 
—_— O. Cook, Atlanta, Ga. 

That the owners are: W. R. CO, Smith 
Publishing Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Estate of W. R. 
©. Smith, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Rooke, Atlan- 
ta, Ga.; O. A. Sharpless, Atlanta, Ga.; J. C. 
Martin, 3 % T. Ww. McAllister, At- 
lanta, Ga.; we 0 Brien, Atlanta, Ga.; J. 
©. Cook, } Ga.; R. P. Smith, ,Atlanta, 
Ga.; Mrs. E. L. Phiipot, Atlanta, Ga. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees and other security holders, owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or any other security 
holders are: None, 

4. That the two paragraphs next above 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders 
and security holders if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany, but also, in cases where the stock- 
holders or security holders appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son Or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing af- 
fiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stock holders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and _ securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bonafide owner 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the 
jaid stock, bonds or other securities than as 
io stated by him 

JOHN 0. COOK, Bus. Mgr. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
18rd day of September, 1943. 

SEBA J. JONES, Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 12, 1946, 
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Mill management is well agreed that peace time operations are 
going to be pretty competitive when it comes. But there are a lot of 
things the mill would like to do in the way of plant improvements to 
meet that situation but just now they can’t be done. 


Management CAN, however, and is today installing Rockwood 
automatic belt tightening Motor Bases under the motors of ALL 
V-belt or flat belt drives it has. They thus insure increased output 
of machinery — today as well as in the future—because of more 
uniform maximum speeds. And receive, besides, a better quality of 
work. The improvement applies as well to V-belt drives as to flat belts. 


BETTER CHECK YOUR DRIVES AND GET IN TOUCH WITH US. 
Or call your nearby Rockwood distributor. 
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Alrose Chemical Co., Providence, 
R. I., has completed a new addition 
to house a complete, modern, and 
adequately staffed research labora- 
tory working on the creation and de- 
velopment of new synthetic chemi- 
cals for the textile industry. 


The Atlantic Chemical Co., Centre- 
dale, R. I, has appointed John 
Benino, formerly superintendent of 
finishing at the Gaede Dyeing Co., 
Paterson, N. J., as textile finishing 
technician. 


Joseph B. Grinnell, formerly con- 
nected with The Whitty Mfg. Co., 
manufacturers of domestic and in- 
dustrial stokers, has joined the staff 
of the Cechrane Steam Specialty 
Company, 80 Federal St., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Donald H. Gunther has joined the 
laboratory staff of the Burkart- 
Schier Chemical Company, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. He is a graduate in 
chemistry and dyeing from the Phil- 
adelphia Textile Institute, and in 
textile engineering from the Georgia 
School of Technology. Recently he 
has been with the research depart- 
ment of the Celanese Corp. of 
America, and previously had been 
with Avondale Mills of Alabama, and 
with Columbia Mills, Inc., Minetto, 
N. Y. In his new connection he will 
assist in the research and develop- 
ment program of Burkart-Schier, on 
textile chemicals and wet-processing 
agents, with his initial assignment on 
permanent finishes. 


Emmons Loom Harness Co., Law- 
rence, Mass., has appointed N. 
Marvez, Apartado 391, Caracas, as its 
Venezuela agent. Mr. Marvez repre- 
sents also Wellington Sears Co., 
Inc., Manufacturers Textile Export 
= Inc., and Noville Products Co., 
nc. 


Charles C. Chamberlain has been 
made general sales manager of Jen- 
kins Bros., manufacturers of valves, 
80 White St., New York City, and 
Alfred M. Street has been promoted 
to publicity manager, succeeding Mr. 
Chamberlain. 


Howard W. Bennett has _ been 
made manager of the special divi- 
sion of the electronics department of 
the General Electric Company, re- 
sponsible for the engineering, manu- 
facturing, and sales operations of 
that division. 


_ Lewis S. Munson, who as produc- 
tion superintendent and later plant 
manager of the dye works of E. I. 
duPont DeNemours & Co., played an 
important part in building the 
American dye industry, retired in 
October at the age of 70. He had 
been with the company for 25 years. 


Roddy A. Field, Jr., until several 
years ago connected with the New- 
nan (Ga.) Cotton Mills, has joined 
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the technical service department of 
Morningstar, Nicol, Ine., and _ its 
subsidiary, Paisley Products, Incor- 
porated, with headquarters at 630 
West 5ist St., New York City 19. 
Mr. Field is specializing in _ treat- 
ments for cotton yarns and threads 
and special finishes for textile fab- 
rics. 


Earl H. Walker, on leave from the 
Solvay Sales Corporation, Charlotte, 
N. C., has been commissioned a ma- 
jor in the army, and is now on duty 
in Detroit, Mich. He was a captain 
in the First World War. 


William A. Green has joined the 
technical staff of Hart Products 
Corp., 1440 Broadway, New York 
City. After training at the Rhode 
Island School of Design, Brown 
University and Providence College, 
he was in charge of research and de- 
velopment for the Sayles Finishing 
Plants and served also as a super- 
intendent in the Glenlyon Print 
Works Division. He will specialize 
in service to textile plants in con- 
nection with permanent finishes and 
pigment colors. 


Dr. Van L. Bohnson has retired as 
director of acetate research, E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. He is succeeded by Dr. Fen- 
ton H. Swezey, his assistant since 
January 1, 1942. Dr. G. S. Hooper be- 
comes assistant director. 


Richard P: Brown, chairman of 
the board of the Brown Instrument 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., and vice-pres- 
ident of Minneapolis - Honeywell 
Regulator Co., has been named dep- 
uty director of the WPB, third re- 
gion. For the past 18 months he has 
been serving as regional consultant 
to the Defense Plant Corp., subsid- 
iary to the RFC. 


A. E. Bartlett has become director 
of sales service for Nuodex Products 
Co., Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. He is a 
graduate of Lafayette College, ma- 
joring in rheology, and has been 
chief chemist of the general indus- 
trial finishes division of General 
Printing Ink Corporation, with pre- 
vious experience on Oey sur- 
face coating materials in the Phila- 
delphia laboratory of E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co. 


W. H. Scott, for many years vice- 
president of Aqua-Sec Corp., 1450 
Broadway, New York City, has been 
appointed president of Aqua-Sec 
Products, sales agents for Gallowhur 
Co. and Sylvania Industrial Corp. 


Dr. Lester S. Sinness, for 8 years 
engaged in research activities in the 
technical division of the rayon de- 
partment of E. I. duPont de Nemours 
& Co., has been named director of 
viscose rayon research. Dr. Edward 
F. Wesp, who has been rayon re- 
search manager at Buffalo, becomes 
assistant director. 


A Review of the 
Cotton Waste Market 


Boston, October 16, 1943 

COTTON SPINNING continues slight- 

ly on the down grade, despite all 
attempts of the WPB to arrange for a 
larger output of carded and combed 
yarns. A smaller output of mill wastes 
and comber is indicated while from 
the standpoint of strips, a smaller ab- 
sorption is reported by some dealers. 
However, some increase in business for 
types of wastes suitable for the part- 
waste ply yarns used by carpet manu- 
facturers in the backing of their fab- 
rics, is anticipated, now that a larger 
import of blending wools from India 
and the Persian Gulf is in sight. 

Less cotton is going through the New 
England mills than normal and the 
supply situation ahead is viewed with 
some misgiving. Wastes of the various 
kinds follow the cotton consumption. 
New England is very much of a fine 
goods section and this means that 
much of the yarn used must be combed 
after the cotton leaves the cards. It is 
possible therefore that a decreased use 
of cotton might at the same time lead 
to an increase in the output of comber. 

Cotton waste prices show a general 
strengthening throughout the whole 
list. A little of everything is being 
bought, though there is effective con- 
sumer resistance to any advance in 
price. The only outlet for wastes con- 
spicuously absent is from the woolen 
mills which at this time are in a rath- 
er disordered manufacturing situation 
and apparently more interested in 
cheap foreign wools than in any other 
commodity. 

Peeler strips and other wastes from 
high priced cotton are held to firm 
prices. This is true for comber, though 
for this material buying operations 
are nominal. Most dealers are quoting 
the best peeler comber and peeler strips 
around 13.00 cents. Good upland strips 
free of tinges are quoted within the 
range of 11.00-12.50 and vacuum strips 
about a cent a pound below the up- 
land strips. Peeler rovings and spin- 
ners are easy and on almost complete 
lack of business are difficult to quote 
though unquestionably in favor of any 
buyer able to find use for these high- 
priced materials. 

Consumer buying of cotton waste is 
in too small a volume to allow sales at 
the top notch prices asked by dealers. 
They claim that while the Boston mar- 
ket may be on the short side in the 
matter of supplies, there are immense 
quantities in the South and elsewhere 
which holders are glad to move on any 
reasonable bid. Meanwhile business 
here is of a slow, routine character. 
Whatever may be the case in other 
parts of the country, Boston prices are 
considered fair as related to the pres- 
ent position in raw cotton. 

Deferred purchasing seems to be the 
policy of many cotton waste users, 
though everything bought is taken and 
there are no deferred deliveries. Or- 
ders being placed are mostly for 
prompt use and, as to volume, a car- 
load sale is unusual. There seems no 
urgency to buyers’ needs. Prices paid 
by consumers on their purchases are 
in every case closely related to the 
quality of the material bought. At time 
of writing, strips supply the bulk of 
the market turnover. Prices on wastes 
in general are made on the grade and 
staple, character and color. 
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A New Day is dawning for Cotton Textiles. 


Something new has been added to the al- 






ready amazing developments brought 






about by war production. 
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‘ war period. When the war 


production—we will be 





ready. 
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New Orleans, October 16, 1943 


THE COTTON MARKET was a small 

narrow affair during the past 
month because most traders and spin- 
ners were waiting on the outcome of 
farm and price legislation at Washing- 
ton. There were occasional rallies and 
eccasional reactions as the news which 
came to market favored one side or 
the other. Price changes during these 
periods, however, were usually small 
and quotations as this is written are 
but little different from those of a 
month ago. 

The principal rally of the month oc- 
curred after the Crop Reporting Board 
reduced its estimate of the crop 201,- 
000 bales October 8th. Gradual tight- 
ening of the October position as it ma- 
tured caused a good advance in that 
position in New York but did not af- 
fect other positions much. The October 
position, however, broke 58 points in 
New York just before it reached ma- 
turity due to the fixing of a price ceil- 
ing on that position by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. This order named a 
price of 20.40 cents a pound, which 
was 15 points under the close of the 
previous day, as the highest price at 
which that option could sell. No limit 
was placed on the downside. It went 
out at 19.97 October 15th. 

The effect of this order was to force 
October longs to liquidate their hold- 
ings, instead of demanding delivery as 
had been rumored, and to enable 
shorts, who had only small amounts of 
certificated stocks, to break the market 
with tenders of this stock. Certificated 
stocks amounted to only 9,183 bales 
early in October and rose to 13,385 by 
October 15th, the last trading day for 
that option. The open interest in Oc- 
tober on the day before the ceiling was 
placed on it by the New York Ex- 
change was 33,600 bales in New York 
and 7,950 in New Orleans. The New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange took no ac- 
tion to force or control liquidation in 
the October position and trading in 
that option in New Orleans was influ- 
enced only by the happenings in New 
York. October in New Orleans finally 
dropped 37 points from the quotations 
prior to the New York order and went 
out at 20.23 cents a pound. The aver- 
age quotation for Middling 15/16 on 
this day was 20.38. 

The action of the New York Cotton 
Exchange in putting a ceiling on the 
October option as outlined above 
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aroused much criticism among south- 
ern cotton interests and is reported to 
have caused some vigorous protests. 
Talk in the trade indicates that the 
action of the New York Exchange is 
also acting as a damper on the accu- 
mulation of contracts in other months, 
especially in December, owing to fear 
of similar action in these options. The 
open interest in December New York 
as this is written is 366,400 bales in 
the old contract and 2,900 in the new. 
The open interest in December New 
Orleans is 97,050 bales. 

The CEA reports unfixed spot call 
sales, based on New York contracts, as 
of October 8th, amounted to 930,200 
bales of which 289,000 bales were con- 
centrated in December. The unfixed 
call purchases on same day amounted 
to 87,400 of which 45,600 were concen- 
trated in December. The open interest 
in all months in New York on the 8th 
totaled 1,265,200 bales of which 377,- 
800 were concentrated in December. 
The open interest in all positions in 
New Orleans on the 8th was 368,900 
bales of which 104,700 were concen- 
trated in December. 

The reduction in the Government’s 
estimate of the crop as of October ist 
oceasioned some surprise in view of 
the large decrease in September. The 
three official estimates this season and 
predicted yields per acre with last 
year’s figures for comparison are given 
below. 


Predicted 

Orop Yield 

Estimate Per Acre, 

Bales Pounds 

Oct. lst Report.... 11,478,000 254.2 
Sept. lst Report.... 11,678,000 258.7 
Aug. ist Report.... 12,558,000 279.4 
Crop of 1942...... 12,824,000 272.5 


Ginnings to October Ist amounted to 
5,757,020 running bales of which 108,- 
653 were ginned prior to August Ist 
from last season. The indicated crop 





Consumption of Lint 
In United States, September 
In United States, August 
In Cotton Growing States, September 
In New England States, September 
In All Other States, September 
Stocks 


In United States, September 
In United States, August 
In Cotton Growing States, September 
In New England States, September 
In All Other States, September 
Warehouse Stocks 
In United States, September 
In United States, August 
In Cotton Growing States, 
In New England Renton, September 
In All Other States, September 
Active Cotton Spindles 
In United States, 
In United States, 
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In Cotton Growing States, September 
In New England States, September 

In All Other States, September 





CENSUS REPORT OF COTTON CONSUMED AND STOCKS 


September 
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Bales 

This Season Last Season 

recede nend< 872,109 959,732 
v4.ne sees 842,260 924.915 
»ehes 6oeae* 759,860 829,640 
‘eee Sbeeons 87,693 103,528 
Whebriesea' 24,556 26,564 
. e*eeee 1,930,298 1,786,153 
ee 6 one ae s 1,928,808 1,925,118 
nee ¢6en Be 1,648,126 1,407,352 
ToT. ree 223,622 810,951 
ee pF 55,550 67,850 
eit ae aw ene 10,432,611 9,718,415 
Py ee 8,026,906 7,539,501 
i a rains et 10,219,373 9,414,461 
siete teres @ + 197,558 281,000 
ee ae ee 15,680 17,954 
ee se ee 22,631,338 22,988,254 
pean ovate wk 22,632,776 23,000,994 
» teehee 4 17,397,074 17,464,268 
re eee 4,679,630 4,902,798 
» 66s Bee bre 554,634 621,188 








and are included in the carry-over 
in running bales is about 11,250,000. 

The Census Bureau reported the 
carry-over from the 1942 crop amount- 
ed to 10,688,000 running bales of which 
the Government owned or controlled 
about 5,000,000. The carry-over when 
added to the predicted crop indicates 
a supply for the season in running 
bales of approximately 21,900,000 com- 
pared with 23,138,000 for the previous 
season. The Northwestern portion of 
the belt had frost around the middle 
of October which may reduce the indi- 
cated supply this season some further. 

The House Banking and Currency 
Committee refused this week by a vote 
of 16 to 10 to appropriate the Dillion 
dollars requested by the WFA for sub- 
sidies and rollback purposes. It went 
further and voted to prohibit the use 
by any Government agency funds ap- 
propriated for their support in the pay- 
ments of subsidies or rollback bounties 
except those already contracted by the 
WFA for a few feed and food crops. 
The committee also voted to prohibit 
the OPA or WFA from fixing ceilings 
on farm products under the supporting 
price for these commodities. Permis 
sion was voted to sell perishable stocks 
under the market but the law which 
forbids the CCC from selling cotton 
under parity was not changed. The life 
of the CCC was extended to July 1, 
1945. Under existing laws its charter 
expires December 31, 1943. 

Farmers are selling thelr cotton 
very slowly and then only when offered 
above loan rates. Sales reported at the 
southern markets to October 15th total 
only 1,813,000 bales compared with 
2,111,000 last year when the crop was 
larger. Loans reported by the CCC 
amount to 406,579 bales compared 
with 252,846 to same date iast year. 

Consumption of cotton in September 
amounted to 872,109 bales compared 
with 842,260 in August and 959,732 in 
September last year. Details of the con- 
sumption report will be found in an- 
other column. 


—— 


New Publications 
Textile Interest 


The Hinde and Dauch Paper Co., Sandus- 
ky, Ohio. ‘‘How to Specify Oorrugated 
Boxes'’, the seventh in a series comprising 
the company's Little Packaging Library. It 
lists source material for specification infor- 
mation on both military and civilian prod- 
ucts; contains an 18-point check list covering 
every phase of packaging requirements. 


of 


Cochrane Corp., 17th and Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Publ. 2985-A, describ- 
ing a new method of proportioning sulphuric 
acid to water supplies. 


Preferred Utilities Co., Inc., 1860 Broad- 
way, New York City 23. A 16-page bulletin, 
‘‘Useful Information on Draft Control’’, 
pointing to ways of saving in the fuel con- 
sumption of natural draft boilers, by the in- 
stallation of a simplified, automatic draft 
control device, and describing the ‘‘Draft-A- 
Justor’’, %! 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 S. Michiga 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Bulletin No. 1160, describ- 
ing a new type, all-purpose, centinuous-duty 
polyphase squirrel-cage induction motor. 


Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, 
N. Y. Bulletin No. 98158, describing a new 
pneumatic set controller for application 
where the set pointer of the controlling mech- 
anism must be automatically and continuous- 
ly adjusted in relation to variations in some 
— controlled or uncontrolled process var- 
able. 


American-Marietta Co., 6 East Ohio St., 
Ohicago 11, Ill. A new catalog covering the 
‘*Valdura’’ line of heavy duty industrial 
maintenance paints. 
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A concrete example of what has happened in one large Mother and baby need excellent care at this 
textile mill where the Protective Plan is in force for em- most important time in the life of both. You 

: re can make such care available. 408 childbirth 
ployees and their families: claims paid under the above group policy. 


> ie 
P PROTECTIVE Lire INSFRANCE COMPANY 


ee le | 





$500.00 death benefit may not seem much to an executive, but it is a large sum to many widows and 
small children of employees who are unable to leave a bank balance, stocks, bonds or an insurance 
estate and yet with their limited opportunities perhaps have done the best they could to get ahead. 
In this case, 39 death claims have been paid to employees and beneficiaries. 


ALUE IS OBVIOUS: — 
The value of this plan is evidenced by the fact that hundreds of com- Lao oz 
panies which have made Protective Life's plan available to their em- | Oa X gee 
ployees continue it in force year after year. The plan is "tailor made’ a ff Ge 
—often, the employer suggests the benefits, both as to amounts and ~ a) 
combinations that would best fit his employees. es = 
Machines need repairs—employees do too. Many of the claim pay- 401 surgical operations on employees and 
ments referred to have changed physically untit employees trom their dependents. 


chronic time-losers to time-savers and into more efficient employees 
who are better able to handle your costly machinery. 


YI FAT OF 
Tne employee pays the entire cost which is only a few cents a day— 
he profits by it, and the mill profits by it too. At present, because of 
tax laws, some employers find that, at very little expense to their com- 
pany, they can give the protection to the employees and their families. 


This program is on the group insurance basis which means low cost 
and protection to many who, because of age or physical condition, can 
not obtain such benefits for themselves or their families in any other 
way. Your willingness to give them an opportunity to a. 
cost to the mill—will make this low cost protection available to them. 848 heepitel caine en emplopens-and thal 


Let us furnish you, without obligation, names of concerns who have such dependents. 
a plan for their employees, or submit a plan for your consideration. 


PROTECTIVE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


President 


BIRMINGHAM 
\ ALABAMA 





HOME OFFICE 
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NEW EQUIPMENT) 


and MATERIALS 





® 
Two New Acids 


Emery Industries, Inc., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has announced the availability 
of two new and unusual derivatives of 
animal fatty acids. One of these, aze- 
laic acid, is described as a dibasic 
aliphatic acid, having a nine-carbon 
chain with carboxyl groups at each 
end. Its melting point is given as 96 
degrees C. Several examples of its re- 
action are given, laying emphasis upon 
its ability to form soft alkyd resins 
with glycerine and other suitable poly- 
hydric alcohols. It is said that in gen- 
eral the esters of azelaic acid have 
higher boiling points than those of 
fatty acids of corresponding molecu- 
lar weights. This characteristic is 
pointed to as suggesting their use as 
plasticizers. The second development is 
described as a series of low molecu- 
lar weight, monobasic acids, in which 
the unusual nine-carbon acid, Perlar- 
gonic, predominates. The properties of 
this acid are described along with 
many of its characteristic reactions. 
Again the esters are described in de 
tail because of their application to the 
oil modification of alkyd resins with 
which it is said they are quite com- 
patible. 

oe 
New Railway 
Sewing Machine 

Birch 

Mass., 


Brothers, Inc., Somerville, 
have put on the market the 


“Coronation” railway sewing machine, 
which involves an adaptation of the 
“Coronation” chain stitch head to rail- 
way mounting. This head, which has : 
reciprocating hook around which the 
wound, 


thread cannot become com- 





Inences sewing at the very edge of the 


fabric, which, it is pointed out, pre 
vents the seam from opening up at the 
selvages during processing; the fab- 
ric does not have to be under the nee- 
dle to prevent winding around the 
looper. 

The machine, the manufacturers ex- 
plain, is particularly desirable where 
a chain stitch machine is desired to 
sew heavy or closely woven fabrics or 
very loosely woven fabrics. 

The railway mounting is fitted with 
large rubber tired swivel casters so 
that it may be moved easily and quiet- 
ly. The machine is also available with 
the bed or track suitable for mounting 
on the frames of processing machines. 
The travel of the head is stopped auto- 
matically and the machine is adjust- 
able to various widths of fabric, and 
the fabric is held on both sides of the 
needle. 

* 


Masonry Protection 


The A. C. Hern Co., Long Island 
City 1, N. Y., has announced the de- 
velopment of Waterfoil, a decorative 
water-resistant treatment for exterior 
masonry surfaces. It comes in five 
basic colors, providing a range of de- 
corative effects while helping to pre 
serve the structural integrity of the 
surface. It is stated that one coat of 
Waterfoil has the equivaient thickness 
of three or four coats of average paint. 

The announcement of Waterfoil fol- 
lowed ten years of laboratory and ap- 
plied research. It is based on the ap- 
plication of irreversible inorganic gels. 
These, it is explained, provided an un- 
usual tenacity by practically “welding” 
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themselves inte the minute voids of 
masonry materials, hardening into a 
heavy coating of microscopic “sponge- 
like” character impeding the penetra- 
tion of water from the exterior, but 
permitting the escape of water vapor 
developed by abnormal temperatures. 
e 
Instantaneous Starting 
Fluorescent 


Fostoria Pressed Steel Corp., Fos- 
toria, Ohio, has announced the addi- 
tion to its Generalite line of fluores- 
cent lighting equipment of Model MF- 
240-N to provide instantaneous Sstart- 
ing. It eliminates the use of starting 





—s 


switches, and provides average lumen 
output, low voltage operation and sat- 
isfactory lamp life, it is pointed out. 
The elimination of starting switches 
cuts down maintenance costs; and it 
also means that there is no blinking 
of lamps when their life is near the 
end. 

New Industrial Starch 

In a recent paper by C. G. Caldwell, 
Ph.D., of the research department of 
National Starch Products, Ine., 270 
Madison Ave., New York City, describ- 
ing Amioca, a new industrial starch 
derived from “waxy maize’, the fol- 
lowing points will be of interest to 
textile men. “Waxy maize” is a varie- 
ty of corn first noticed in 1908 when 
the Department of Agriculture received 
a sample from a missionary in China, 
and it has more recently been devel- 
oped into a “waxy maize” hybrid type 
of corn. 

Currently used commercial starches 
such as corn or potato starches are 
composed of both amylopectin and 
amylose. The characteristic properties 
of amylopectin are clarity, stability in 
solution, lack of tendency to gel, and 
adhesiveness ; while amylose, if charac- 
terized by its tendency to gel, and ret- 
rograde or thicken in solution, is re 
sponsible for the gelling characteris 
tic and opaqueness of commercial 
starches. The new Amioca starch con- 
tains only amylopectin, and is quite 
similar, particularly in its non-gelling 
properties, to tapioca starch. The mod- 
ified products of Amioca starch, such 
as thin boiling starches made by wet 
acid hydrolosis, retain the fluidity and 
non-gelling characteristics of the origi 
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nai starch. 

The production of “waxy maize” 
corn, and the development of Amioca 
starch, is still in the experimental 
stage and its future is somewhat unde- 
fined due to higher cost and the fact 
that it may have to compete with tapi- 
oca and related duty-free starches aft- 
er the war. 


All-Purpose Motor 
by Fairbanks-Morse 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., has an- 
nounced a new type, all-purpose, con- 
tinuous-duty, polyphase squirrel-cage 
induction motor for industrial use. It 
embodies a number of special features. 
Cross-flow ventilation, a feature in 
frames 224 to 365 inclusive, is obtained 
through protected inlets and exhausts 
at each end of the motor, to provide 
uniform cooling and the elimination of 
hot spots. The motor is constructed 
with the centrifugally-cast F-M Cop- 
perspun rotor, and is protected against 


. 





flying chips, falling particles, dripping 
liquids, ete. The ball bearings are 
sealed in cartridge-type housings to 
minimize bearing failures. 

The frame is cast in one piece with 
rib sections to give added strength 
without increase in weight. There are 
no moving external parts. 

The new motor also incorporates an 
innovation in conduit boxes. Where 
space is limited, the conduit can be 
brought up between the motor feet to 
the tapped hole in the motor frame 
and the conduit box cover assembled 
flush with the frame. The external box 
is then discarded. When the conven- 
tional conduit box is used it can be 
mounted in any one of four positions. 
The motor is rated 40 degrees C. and 
designed to carry 115 per cent load con- 
tinuously without injurious heating. 

* 
Concrete Floor Patch 

Agatex Corporation, 1170 Broadway, 
New York City 1, has announced a new 
concrete floor patch, which is described 
as a specially compounded material im- 
pervious to the effects of lactic and 
other acids, strong alkalis, oils and 
greases and heavy trucking. It comes 
in a dry form to which water is added 
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to form a mortar or paste, and can be 
applied in any thickness from %-inch 
to unlimited depths; on dry or wet 
floors; and is ready for traffic in 6 to 
8 hours. 

* 


New Pneumatic 
Set Controller 


Taylor Instrument Companies, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., has announced the devel- 
opment of the pneumatic set controller 
to meet the demand for a dependable 





controller whose control point, as indi- 
cated by a set pointer, would be auto- 
matically adjusted by variations in 
output air pressure from another re- 
motely iocated instrument; and be an 
indicator, recorder, or controller. The 


new controller, developed in both the 
indicating and recording forms, is fun. 
damentally a Fulscope controller with 
an additional unit to convert changes 
in input air pressure into linear move. 
ments of the set pointer. The magni 
tude of the linear set pointer move 
ment per pound change in input air 
pressure is governed by the setting of 
the adjustment dial provided in this 
unit. The unit also provides for set 
pointer adjustments in either direc- 
tion for an increase in input air pres- 
sure, and for limiting the travel of 
the set pointer within given limits. 
The instrument is also equipped with 
a manual set pointer adjustment fea- 


ture. 
> 


New Rotary Hand Pump 
for High Pressures 


Blackmer Pump Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has developed an aill- 
bronze rotary hand pump that develops 
a pressure of 125 pounds per square 
inch and has a capacity of 1.5 g.p.m. 
It is being furnished to the U. S. Mart- 
time Commission as a dead ship start- 
ing pump and for other marine uses, 
such as handling certain types of oils 
and fuels. The company points out that 
it has a number of industrial and com- 
mercial applications, chiefly in connec- 
tion with hydraulic control devices 
where high pressure, hand-operated 
pumping units are required. 





Additional Personal Items 
(See also page 112) 


FRANK K. PETREA, until recently man- 
ager and superintendent of the Samoset 
Cotton Mills, Talladega, Ala., has been 
made plant manager and superinten- 
dent of the Pomona Mfg. Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C., where M. A. BEARDEN is 
vice-president. He succeeds G. W. Dos- 
BINS, who has become superintendent 
of the plant that was formerly one of 
the Pee Dee Mfg. Company properties 
and which recently was acquired by 
new owners. 


EpwWIn D. Fow Le, publisher of Tez- 
tile World, New York City, has been 
made editor-in-chief also, succeeding 
Douetas G. WooLtr. Mr. Fowle, is a 
graduate of Lowell Textile Institute, 
has been connected with the magazine 
for many years, first in the editorial 
department, then in the advertising de- 
partment, and became publishing direc- 
tor about a year ago. 


C. H. HUDGENS has recently been pro- 
moted from shift foreman to general 
foreman of preparation at the rayon 
mill of Marshall Field & Co., Spray, 
N. C. He has been with the organization 
for 30 years. JacK WASHBURN has been 
promoted to shift foreman. 


ERNEST H. WOLFEs, formerly credit 
manager of Celanese Corporation of 
America, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of Verney Miils. 


FrReD W. SYMMEs, of Greenville, S. 
C., has been elected as a director of 
the Santee Milis, Orangeburg and 
Bamberg, 8. C. 


RAYNER M. GARDINEB has been elect- 
“d a director of Continental Mills, 
Lewiston, Maine, succeeding WILLIAM 
DEXTER. 


Obituary 
R. A. Fretp, Sk., who retired severai 
years ago as vice-president and gen- 
eral superintendent of the Newnan, 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills, passed away sud- 
denly at the home of his daughter in 
Guilford College, N. C., in September. 


Epwarp A. Hitz, 67, superintendent 
of the Clinton Cotton Mills and Lydia 
Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. C., passed 
away on September 15. 


Mayor CHARLES T. GRIFFITH, U. S. 
Army (retired), manager of the ho- 
siery dryer division of Proctor & 
Schwartz, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., died 
at his home on September 28, follow- 
ing an illness of several weeks. 
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SCHIEREN Y BELTS 





C SECTION 


A SECTION B SECTION 





After years of research, Schieren engineers 
have produced a Leather V Belt that has all the 
power of flat leather—plus many features of 
efficiency and economy. 

Schieren Leather V Belts have flat leather 
side walls with a bull-dog grip on the sheaves 
of the pulleys. They can be run slack and still 
deliver additional R.P.M.—every minute. 

With Schieren Leather V Belts in rolls, you 
are never out of the exact belt you need. You 
make your belts endless right on the job. You 
simply saw off the required length and in a 
jiffy, you have the exact belt you need. You 
save the hours usually lost in shutdown for 
replacement. 

Schieren Leather V Belts mean a tremendous 
saving in inventory, too. No need to keep in 
stock a huge forest of belts of all lengths. No 
time-wasting search for the missing right size. 

At least ten important features of efficiency 
and economy are compacted in this sensational 
new V Belt. Write for the complete details. 


SCHIEREN LEATHER BELTING 


Built to deliver ultimate power over a long, indus- : 


trious life. The service given by Schieren Leather 
Beltings is worth many times the difference in cost 
between Schieren quality and or- 
dinary commercial standards. 
Back of every Schieren product 
stands 75 years of ‘know how”. 
And this long experience is al- 
ways at your service. 


CHAS. A. SCHIEREN COMPANY 


39 Ferry Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
60 Front Street, W., Toronto, Canada 





Se, LEATHER BELTINGS + SPECIALTIES ) 


AND HYDRAULIC PACKINGS 


B 
= CHICAGO - SALT LAKE CITY LOWELL - DENVER - DALLAS 
THADE MARM WEW YORK - PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA - NEWARK 
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Spinning Frames 
or Radiators ? 


Every active spinning frame is a 
radiator. The more and the faster it 
produces, the more heat it radiates. 
At times, this heat may equal that 
of a 10-branch steam pipe coil. 


Modern textile machinery creates 
its own manufacturing handicap, on 
the one hand, and begs for the cure 
on the other. 


With Certified Climate, 
pated production is not a disappoint- 
ment, and installations pay for 
themselves sometimes ina year or less. 


antici- 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Charlotte, N C 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
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— in London or Berlin may change the entire course of your 





business. 


It takes far less time to unconditionally surrender a shat- 


tered army than it does to change a business from a war to 


a peacetime basis. 


Today, Old Dominion’s creative and engineering staffs are 
— studying the possibilities of the new materials and new 
methods which have been produced by this war. They are 
ready, now, to apply their knowledge to your peacetime 


packaging. : 





ULOD DUMINION BOX COMPANY 


HARLOTTE NORTH CAROLINA 
PLANTS IN NINE SOUTHERN CITIES 


Foleling Cartons. ¢ Set-Up Boxes» Convolute Spiral Wound and L. 


“THE SOUTHERN BOXMAKER WITH A NATIONAL 


vated Containers : 


REPUTATION ” 
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of equipment now 
in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 


modern machines. 
*Proved by Research 














Life jackets to help protect the 
wearer's life in the water as well as 
from fire hazards, are now standard 
equipment for U.S. Navy men at sea. 


These flame-repellent, water-resist- 
ant garments are made of plastic- 
impregnated fabric. Their design 
was based on combat reports. 
The bulk and size of the jacket 
also gives protection against flying 
splinters during battle action. Spe- 
cially kapok stuffed collars hold 
the head of an unconscious man 
out of water. 
The Textile Industry is helping to 
protect our boys all over the world 
. supplying equipment that will 
stand up under any test. 


The Jacket That 
Went To Sea 











Butterworth Machines are working 
day and night in the Wet End of 
Textile Finishing—bleaching, boil- 
ing-out, drying, calendering, dyeing. 
The cooperation of Butterworth 
Engineers is freely offered to mills 
seeking to achieve increased pro- 
ductive efficiency... or to repair 
or replace worn-out or obsolete 
equipment. 

All of our facilities not required for 
Ordnance production are available 
to help you solve your present fin- 
ishing problems, and aid you in your 
post war plans. Let usserve younow. 
H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila, 25, Pa. Serving Textile Industry since 1820 


Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C. 
In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 


“Ff Butterworth 


PRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


About Mon You Khnow 


CLEVELAND L, ADAMs has resigned as 
cotton technologist with the Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory, New 
Orleans, La., to accept a position with 
the research division of the West Point 
Mfg. Company, at Shawmut, Ala., of 
which Eart HeEarp is director. Before 
going to New Orleans, Mr. Adams was 
with the Cowikee Mills, at Eufaula, 
Ala. He is a graduate in textiles from 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, at 
Auburn. 


Rospert J. ROBERTSON, formerly su- 
perintendent of the cotton and rayon 
division of Lorraine Mfg. Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. IL. is now superintendent of 
Duplan Corporation, Hazleton, Pa., 
succeeding JOHN H. HasicuHrt, retired. 
Davip Dorr, Jz., who has been with 
Lorraine for 12 years, was appointed 
superintendent of the cotton and rayon 
division succeeding Mr. Robertson. 


S. H. Howper, formerly connected 
with the Consolidated Textile Corpora- 
tion, Lynchburg, Va., has become su- 
perintendent of the Gainesville plant 
of the Pacolet Mfg. Company, at 
Gainesville, Ga. His appointment fol- 
lowed the promotion of J. W. O’NEAt, 
formerly superintendent of this plant, 
to the position of general superintend- 
ent of ali of the Pacolet plants. 


HENRY B. MitLerR has become super- 
intendent of the Consolidated Textile 
Corporation’s plant at Lynchburg, Va. 
He succeeds Cutver Batson, resigned. 
Mr. Miller for several years has been 
superintendent of the American Spin- 
ning Company division of Florence 
Mills, at Greenville, S. C. Previously, 
he had been with other plants of the 
Consolidated Textile Corporation. 


FRANK D. LocKMAN has become su- 
perintendent of the Clinton and Lydia 
Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. C. succeeding 
the late E. A. Hill. Mr. Lockman, a 
former president of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association, had been superintend- 
ent of the Lockhart (S. C.) plant of 
Monarch Mills for many years until he 
retired from that position recently. 


Epwarp E. WIson, vice-president in 
charge of sales and merchandising, 
Munsingwear, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., 
is serving as chief consultant on knit 
underwear for the OPA in Washington. 
He is spending part of his time in Min- 
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neapolis, where he retains his duties 
with Munsingwear, and part of it in 
Washington. 


PAUL OSTRANDER has been made su- 
perintendent of the Goodyear Clear- 
water Mills plant at Cedartown, Ga. He 
succeeds J. J. NorTron, Jr., who re- 
signed recently to become superintend- 
ent of the Lockhart (S. C.) plant of 
Monarch Mills. Mr. Ostrander has been 
with the Goodyear organization for 
many years. 


NATHAN ROSENSTEIN is now presi- 
dent of the Myrtle Knitting Mills, Inc., 
and Hartford Spinning, Inc., Union- 
ville, Conn., succeeding his brother, 
A. J. ROSENSTEIN, who has resigned 
for service abroad as field director with 
the office of foreign relief and rehabil- 
itation operations headed by HERBERT 
H. LEHMAN, ex-governor of New York. 


GreorceE H. ScHULER, who has been 
at the dye works of E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co., Deep Water N. J., for 
many years, has been appointed direc- 
tor of the technical laboratory, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Ropert Kk. Rose, who has 
retired after 22 years of service. 


CLIFFORD QO. MORGAN has become su- 
perintendent of the Adrian and Ma- 
dora Mills of the American Yarn & 
Processing Company, Mount Holly, N. 
C. Until recently he has been connect- 
ed with the American Thread Com- 
pany, Dalton, Ga. 


E. ©. SHERMAN, general manager of 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., has been elected to the 
board of directors, and also made vice- 
president and general manager. SHAN- 
NON M, GAMBLE, assistant treasurer, 
was named also controller. 


OLIN DuNN, for many years with 
the Avondale Mills of Alabama, and 
more recently with the Riverside & 
Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., 
has become superintendent of the Tif- 
ton (Ga.) Cotton Mills, succeeding C. 
M. Moore, resigned. 


FRANCIS P. MappENn, formerly head 
of the textile, leather and clothing di- 
vision of OPA, regional office, is now 
engaged in private business in his new 
office at 38 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass., 
where he represents McCampbell & 
Co. 





R. G. McDovueatt has been made 
agent of the Stephens Spinning Co., 
Manchester, N. H., with EUGENE TAaTERo 
as superintendent; and FRED ATKINSON 
is superintendent of the newly-organ 
ized department of Bradford spinning 


W. O. Rurrin, formerly overseer of 
weaving at the Buck Creek Cotton 
Mills, Siluria, Ala., has become super 
intendent of the Bama Cotton Milis, 
Enterprise, Ala., succeeding K. D. 
ForsyYTH, resigned. 


CHARLES E. WILLIS has become over- 
seer of carding at The W. A. Handley 
Mfg. Company, Roanoke, Ala. He was 
formerly overseer of carding at the 
Gayle plant of Springs Cotton Mills, 
Chester, S. C. 


J. H. ELLIS, formerly second hand 
of spinning, spooling and warping at 
the Williamston (S. C.) plant of Gos- 
sett Mills, is now overseer of spinning 
at the Martinsville (Va.) Cotton Mill 
Co., Inc. 


H. C. McKetvegy, formerly with the 
Burlington Mills, Greensboro, N. C., 
for many years in various capacities, 
is now agent of Amoskeag Fabrics, 


Inc., Manchester, N. H., succeeding 
HENRY H. BARKER. 
AMBROSE KkOCHMOLICK, formerly 


with Lincoln Bleachery and Pond Lily 
Co., is now in charge of the make-up 
and packing department of the Narra- 
gansett Finishing Co., Westerly, R. I. 


W. D. ANDERSON, chairman of the 
board of the Bibb Mfg. Company, Ma- 
con, Ga., has resumed also the position 
of president, following the recent res- 
ignation of Scotr RUSSELL. 


JoHN F. EastHaM, for more than 10 
years superintendent of various south- 
ern mills, is now superintendent of 
Verney Mills, Inc., Manchester, N. H.., 
succeeding AkTHUR L. Srusss, resigned. 


Epwakp J. CoLtie, formerly night su- 
perintendent of Verney Mills, West 
Peterboro, N. H., is now with the 
Greenville Mills at their newly-ac- 
quired plant at East Jaffrey, N. H. 


FREDERICK R. Haieu, formerly chief 
of the OPA chemical and drug divi- 
sion, New York regional area, is Dow 
with the Botany Worsted Mills, chemi- 
cal laboratory, Passaic, N. J. 


Jack Law, formerly with Highland 
Millis, Griffin, Ga., has become over- 
seer of weaving at the Industrial Cot- 
ton Mills, Rock Hiil, 8S. C. 


(Additional personals and obituary 
items on page 108). 
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Y NIQUE design of the Creel 

/ on the Barber-Colman Super- 
Speed Warper is one of several 
reasons why change time between 
warps is reduced to a minimum. 
This creel is made with travers- 
able banks of cheese holders so that 
it can be loaded on the inside of 
the frame at the same time that a 
beam is being run from the cheeses 
on the outside. When the running 
beam is finished, the loaded banks 
are traversed to the outside and a 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS © WARP TYING MACHINES * TWISTER CREELS * MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROLS 


BARBER-COLMAN 


ROcC K F ORD, 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. S. A. 


The Creel that Turns Itself Inside Out 


new beam is starting to run within 
approximately 15 minutes after the 
previous beam was doffed. Fea- 
tures like this, which contribute to 
efficiency in obtaining high pro- 
duction, are important at any time 
—but especially so these days, 
when war goods are in urgent de- 
mand. Mills with Barber-Colman 
equipment are fortunately situ- 
ated to keep up with today’s high 
standards and demands on quality 


and volume requirements. 
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For Example... 


The following production figures 
show results being obtained in a 
prominent mill running medium 
counts for two-ply twills used in 
uniforms and other similar muiuli- 


tary cotton goods. 


Count 20s 
Ends on Beam 396 
Yards per Beam 20,000 


Net Wet. of Full Beam, 470 lbs. 


Beams per Warper 


per 24-hour Day 28 
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MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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CONSERVE PAPER 
COLLECT WASTE 


* * 


* SONOCO products are ¥ 
% made from paper— millions * 
of tons of which are needed 
for war purposes. 


* * + 


There need be no shortages 
of necessary paper or paper 
x products —if America goes 

ALL OUT to conserve and 
* salvage PAPER. wm 


SONOCO products are vital to 
textile and other industries. 
* Buy for normal needs—and x 
SONOCO will be able to con- 
tinue to meet your demands. 





. * 
BUY x m 


MORE 
WAR 


BONDS SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING \N PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts Company 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT: sc. CONN. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


When Writing ease Mention 


Advertisers, Plea: 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 
"Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 








Observations Concerning 
Filling Rewinding Machines 


A FILLING rewinding machine is a very efficient 
machine and if used as it was intended to be used will 
gave a mill some money in reclaimed filling. It may be 
that it just “happened” that all of the mills in which 
we have inspected these machines were not giving the 
rewinding machines the attention they should have, 
but the fact remains that we have not found, so far, 
a single mill making money by operating one of these 
machines. It seems that the usual procedure is to put 
an operative on the machine and then forget it. The 
result is the machine is soon badly in need of repairs 
with part of the spindles not operating at all and the 
others not rewinding a filling bobbin which will run 
off in the loom. Are all of the spindles on your rewind- 
ing machine working? 

All of the operatives we have seen on these ma- 
chines knock off much filling which should be re- 
wound, especially dirty filling which would not make 
seconds if it was rewound and put back into the 
regular filling. 


A common practice in many mills seems to be to 
take the rewound filling and scatter it over the weave 
room by placing a few bobbins in each filling box, be- 
cause they say the weavers do not like to run it. Re- 
wound filling oftentimes will tangle in unwinding and 
if th weaver has not been especially instructed how to 
untangle rewound filling, he will take a few pulls at it 
the same as he untangles regular wound filling, and 
failing to straighten it out, he knocks it off to get 
rid of it. 

A much better system to insure getting the re- 
wound filling into the cloth is to have one weaver run 
it all, even if you have to pay a little extra for it. But 
look out about paying out any more money. Better 
check up first to see what the cost per pound is of your 
rewound filling. Some mills where we persuaded them 
to check found the rewound filling cost them more 
than it was worth, 

An experienced weaver, one of those rare fellows 
who takes an interest in his work, can come pretty 
close to salvaging as much filling from the box of bad 
filling as a rewinding machine. Especially if you have 
a style of goods which is being finished in a way that 
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dirty and slightly oily filling will not make seconds 
on a style of goods which is being dyed a color which 
the dirty and slightly oily filling will show. We are 
guessing that 50 cents per day to such a weaver would 
do the job. 

And this weaver can run up the filling on broken 
quills if your judgment says that the loss in produc- 
tion by stopping the loom to insert the broken quill in 
the shuttle by hand will not offset the value of the 
filling. That is for you to decide. 

Anyway, Mister, if you are operating a filling re- 
winding machine, you had better check up. 

(A comment on these remarks by OLD-TIMER on the 
subject of filling rewinding machines will appear ™m 
an early 1ssue.—THE EDITOR.) 
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Comments on Different 
Types of Filling Quills 


THINGS hard to understand: 
Several years ago—yes, more than 25 years ago—the 
sliding feeler for automatic looms was invented. This 
necessitated the changing of the design of the filling 
quill from the cone-shaped butt to what is termed the 
straight shank quill. Some years later the Midget 
feeler was invented and went into general use, replac- 
ing the sliding feeler which produced many times as 
much waste as the Midget feeler. However, mills con- 
tinued to buy the same type quill which was originally 
designed for the old sliding feeler and, believe it or 
not, many mills are buying the old type sliding feeler 
quill today. This type quill with its long, slightly ta- 
pered shank is not only not suitable for the Midget 
feeler, but where no feelers at all are being used in a 
mill, this long shank quill causes much bad work by 
allowing the filling to slip or slough off into the cloth. 
In the last few years we have seen quite a few mills 
that did not have a single feeler in the mill but were 
using these old type, long shank quills, and you can 
ask everybody from the purchasing agent to the over- 
seers and superintendents and presidents and nobody 
can tell you why. We know mills that would save 
money by burning every quill they have in the mill 
today if they could replace them. It seems strange 
that no one seems to have given much thought to the 
design of filling quills. 

The general custom in ordering new quills seems 
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to be to furnish the quill manufacturer with a sample 
quill as representative of the outside design wanted; 
that is, the number of ridges or grooves, the spacing 
of those ridges or grooves, and this is usually done by 
simply picking up a sample out of the stock in the 
mill. We have seen quills in some mills that actually 
got smaller and smaller at the top end until they did 
not have enough stock left to keep them from breaking 
or splitting easily at the small or top end. 

You see, a bobbin manufacturer is entitled to a 
reasonable variation, or tolerance as it is called, for 
over and under the size you send him as a sample 
quill. Now, when you pick up a quill out of your bin 
to send as a sample, if it so happens that you pick up 
one that is slightly smaller than the sample you sent 
last—and then if the same thing happens again—the 
first thing you know you have a quill much smaller 
than your quills were several years ago. 

If the manufacturer’s tolerance is 1/64-inch and 
you send a quill which is on the small side each time 
for only two orders, you now have the last order of 
quills 1/32-inch smaller and 1/32-inch off of a quill 
is too darn much to leave you any stock. Look at the 
end holder, the place the small end of your quill fits 
into on the battery, and see if the end of your quill 
fills it up. 

Look over your quills in the bins and see if you are 
not losing most of your quills by splitting or breaking 
at the small or top end. Ask the doffers. 

Now, to get back to that old sliding feeler type 
of quill with its long, slightly tapered shank, put an 
empty quill in a shuttle and pull the lay forward to 
see where your Midget feeler hits the quill in the 
shuttle—mark it with a pencil. Now see how long 
that shank is from your pencil mark to where the 
ridges or grooves start on the quill. That shank is 
slightly tapered, too, isn’t it? Well, how in heck do 
you expect the last few strands of filling to hold on 
that smoothly tapering shank when your shuttle is 
traveling 160 or 200 picks per minute? Notice right 
where the first ridge or groove (from the butt end) 
starts and you will see that the shank tapers smaller 
right there. If one strand or round of filling slips on 
that tapered place, off come several strands to knock 
up the filling fork for a pick or two and finally wind 
up in your cloth, making a bunch that your cloth in- 
spector has to burl out and then scratch up the hole. 
And when you are not using feelers at all, you have 
bunches galore. Go to the cloth room and watch your 
inspectors pull them out, 

Why not let the ridges or grooves on the quill come 
back to that pencil mark where the feeler hits the 
quill? In fact, we know of several mills that let the 
grooves come all the way back to the butt of the quill 
and they do not make any more waste by doing so, 
either. 

It will certainly not be expensive to order suffi- 
cient quills to operate five or ten spinning frames. 
Order about three or four quills per spindle and use 
these quills on the number of looms they will keep 
going. Design these quills to have the ridges or 
grooves to come within %4-inch of the butt of the quill. 
The usual 8-inch quill has about 24 ridges as now de- 
signed. Have this sample order made with 30 to 32 
ridges and reduce the taper of the whole quill 10 to 15 
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per cent so the small end of the quill will be larger. 
Just be sure you do not get the small end of the quill 
too large to fit into the catch on the battery which 
holds the quill. Weigh the filling waste from these 
sample quills and compare it with the waste from the 
same number of looms using your regular quill. Keep 
the cloth separate which comes from the looms using 
the sample quills and compare it with a like amount of 
cloth being made with the regular quills. Do this with 
feelers on the looms and also with the feelers discon- 
nected. That is, if you are making a style of goods 
where you do not use feelers. Then if your cloth in- 
spectors or your cloth room man can’t see any differ- 
ence—just forget it. But don’t forget to check up on 
the filling waste too. 

Before doing anything, look over your stock of 
quills and see how many different designs you have in 
your mill and see if you can find out why. And you 
fellows on print cloths or any other style of goods, 
who are not using feelers at all and probably never 
have used feelers—will you please explain why you 
are still using that old style sliding feeler quill in 
your mill? 


A Prediction on 
Air Conditioning 

OH, FOR THE time when some smart air condition- 
ing engineer finds an inexpensive way to hold the 
temperature down to reasonable working conditions 
in a textile plant when the outside temperature is 
above reasonable working conditions. Yes, I know 
they claim they can reduce the inside temperature 4 
or 6 degrees below the outside temperature. But—-yes, 
but again—the fact remains that OLD-TIMER was in 
spinning rooms last summer where the temperature 
was hovering around 100 degrees on warp spinning, 
and the mills had good humidifying systems, too. Gen- 
tlemen, in OLD-TIMER’S honest opinion, it is going to 
take some kind of refrigerating unit to ever enable 
us to control the temperature down to comfortable 
working conditions. All the air conditioning firms we 
have talked to say refrigerating the air is out of the 
question because it would be so expensive. Oh, yeah! 
well, that may be true today, but Mr. Air Conditioning 
Engineer, mark OLD-TIMER’S prediction: it is too big 
a handicap to textile plants to stay undone. Some- 
body is going to do it and it is not going to be 100 
years from 1948 either. Thirty or 40 years ago, if 
Someone had predicted that all the operatives in a 
large textile plant would soon have all the ice cold 
water they wanted to drink there would have been a 
lot of pessimists who would have hooted at the idea— 
but we have it, don’t we? 

We have refrigerated air on trains, in stores, the- 
aters and numerous other buildings. Some time in the 
near future some air conditioning firm is going to 
close all windows and doors and close all cracks or 
spaces where air can get out, then install a refrigerat- 
ing unit and air circulating system by which the tem- 
perature in textile plants can be held to a temperature 
that will give pleasant working conditions. And, 
brother, will they sell them to textile mills! 


ALLOWING the operatives to smoke in the toilets 
seems to have solved a knotty problem for quite a few 
mills which have adopted the policy. 
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As is to be expected, Cham- 
pion Textile Leathers run 
to special jobs—the hard 
and difficult jobs designed 
and constructed to over- 
come the failures of less 
perfect products. 
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HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 


How Do You Open 
Compressed Cotton? 





EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to get some information on how other 
mills open compressed cotton. 

We do not have sufficient room to open our cotton 
ihead of time. We bring it in from the warehouse, 
open it up, and run it straight through our machines. 
Of course we know that it should be opened ahead of 
time. If any other mills have to handle it as we do, 
I would like to know how they get the best results. 

We run 15/16-inch, 31/82-inch, and l-inch staple, 
Strict Low Middling cotton. Some of it is very trashy. 
Our mixes are made up of 12 bales. 

In our opening room we have the new Whitin 
blending feeders, the Spira-Whirl or Buckley beater 
with cage section, then a vertical opener. 

Our cotton then goes to the picker room through 
a Gyrator into the picker hoppers. We have the Ald- 
rich one-process picking: two-blade beaters for breaker 
and intermediate section and a Kirschner beater in the 
finisher picker. 

Our laps are rough looking. The cotton seems to be 
curly, and not much of the trash comes out through 
the opening and picking department. The stock does 
not run very good in the carding and spinning de- 
partments. 

I will appreciate some help from the readers of 
COTTON. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7477 





What Are You Doing 
About These Things? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

About 1940 or 1941 there appeared editorials and 
articles in textile magazines on visiting the mills. This 
was good, sound advice, and many mill men, overseers, 
superintendents and agents profited thereby. Now 
with all our energies directed toward the one objective 
of winning the war we are too busy to visit, even if 
there were no gas rationing or other transportation 
difficulties. Mill men just do not have time to visit. 

We do have a little time, however, to read our 
trade magazines, so to keep from becoming rusty we 
are wondering if contributions along the line of ““What 
Our Mill Is Doing’’, would not be helpful. 

Of course there is a war on and most mills have a 
large quota of war orders and there are restrictions on 
publicity on this account. The nature and size of 
the orders, the amount of the production or certain 
trade secrets would naturally not be subjects for dis- 








WE INVITE our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
for publishing. 





cussion. . But certainly every mill must have been con- 
fronted with numerous vexing problems within the 
past few months and must have arrived at some sort 
In many cases 
these problems have nagged us all along, but we were 
able to postpone any definite action until now when 
conditions have forced them out in the open when a 
decision has had to be made. Many of these problems 
are common to all mills, others would arise only in 
mills in certain sections, such as in mills in critical 
labor shortage areas, or in mills with contracts with 
some labor organization. 

Some of the questions of a general nature which 
seem to stand out include the following: 

1—Smoking in the mill. 

2—Absenteeism. 

3—The lunch room in the mill. 

4—Rest periods for workers. 

5—The use of women on “men’s” jobs in the mill. 

6—The boosting of employee morale. 

7—Quick methods of employee training. 

8—The upkeep of machinery under present war- 
time conditions. 

9—Quality control. 

10—The increasing use of older workers. 
Doubtless this list could be extended to include other 
general problems besides many special questions con- 
fronting certain mills. 

We feel sure there is no better medium of present- 
ing these discussions than the pages of COTTON, that 
is, if the editors agree. [We certainly do.—-THE 
EDITOR] 

Just a few days ago our overseer of weaving, while 
in the production office, made the statement that it 
looked like he was going to have to hire some women 
for loom cleaning and sweeping. A young lady assis- 
tant to the production manager spoke up, “Mr, M—, 
do you remember just a few years ago, while 1 was 
working in the weave room, I asked you to let me clean 
looms? I was being sent out almost every other day 
and I really wanted that job. You told me that if I 
cleaned looms that I would have to wear a pair of 
overalls and I replied that I would be glad to.” 

“Yes”, replied Mr. M—, “And it looks as if the time 
has come when I will be forced to put women on such 
jobs. I just cannot get the men.” 

How has your mill solved this problem? 
~ On the third shift, in our own department, we had 


of solution to most of these problems. 
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a yarn man to go to the hospital for several weeks. 
Spare men were hard to find and would work for only 
a few nights then would quit. Finally in desperation 
the second hand put a woman on this job. One morn- 


ing, a few days ago, she approached us and said, “If 


this yarn job becomes open I surely want to be con- 
sidered for it. I like this job very much.” 

One thing our mill is doing to reduce absenteeism 
is to first find out just how much absenteeism we 


really have and why our people are absent from their 


work. Just as a good doctor has a diagnosis made 
before undertaking to treat a patient, we are trying 
to find out the causes of our absenteeism before try- 
ing to combat this trouble. 

Briefly stated, what we are trying to do is this: 
Each employee has a sheet with spaces for making 
his attendance for one year. A young lady, in charge 
of this work, visits each foreman’s office periodically 
and checks every employee’s record, noting with a 
symbol the causes of any absences. Each quarter a 
report is to be made on all workers absent for over a 
certain percentage of the time. We believe that all 
this is having a moral effect on our workers, especially 
to the extent that we are getting better reports on 
why they were absent. It is too early, yet, to make any 
prediction as to any permanent benefits from this 
new project, but we hope to be able to make a report 
on this at a later date. 

This should do as a starter—now, what is your mill 
doing? 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4022 
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Answers Questions 
on Carding 


EDITOR COTTON: 





In answer to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7437” (page 121, 
May COTTON), permit me to offer the following dis- 
cussion: 

First Question: “Does a 90s cylinder wire on a 
card load up as fast as 100s and 110s?” 

Not having used the three counts of card fillet 
mentioned in the question, I-am not in a position to 
offer an answer. 

Second Question: ‘‘What causes the stripper plate, 
when set close to the cylinder, to allow the flats to get 
less strips?” 

There are two theories by which the action of the 
stripper plate—percentage plate—is explained. One 
is the “centrifugal force theory”. “Centrifugal” is 
from the Latin centrum-fugere, or, center-+to flee. 
This force, generated by revolving bodies, sets up pow- 
er directed from the center, so that objects under the 
influence of this force, fly, or are thrown, outward 
away from the center of curvature, as for instance, 
the sparks from a high-speed grindstone. 

The fibers on the surface of a card cylinder are 
always under the influence of centrifugal force and 
most of them would fly into space were the flats not 
so placed as to prevent them from doing so. 

Since we cannot use our eyes to see what actually 
takes place between the flats and the cylinder, we 


are compelled to use our reasoning powers and reach 
our conclusions by applying what science has taught 
us about centrifugal force. It is certain that the 
flats are loaded to capacity when passing over the 
upper part of the card cylinder. The fibers are 
thrown onto the teeth of the flats by the centrifuga] 
force generated by the high circumferential speed of 
the cylinder. 

As the fully-loaded flats pass directly over the 
top edge of the stripper plate, the influence of cen- 
trifugal force is partially counteracted. First, by the 
stripper plate being interposed between the particular 
flat leaving the carding zone and the cylinder; second- 
ly, by the flat partially closing the exit to the air cir- 
culating with the cylinder, thereby causing the air 
current to enter the opening between the top of the 
stripper plate and the cylinder, the trailing ends of 
the fibers on the flats following the direction of the 
air current are drawn to the edge of the stripper 
plate and are seized by the cylinder and carried down 
to the doffer. 

If the stripper plate were set a greater distance 
(backed off) from the cylinder, it would naturally 
approach nearer to the flat passing over the edge of 
the plate. In this position the plate would tend to 
hold the fiber ends up, out of the reach of the teeth 
on the cylinder, and the strips would be heavier. If 
set closer to the cylinder, the plate would not offer 
the same protection to the fibers on the flats and 
they would be taken off in greater quantities by the 
cylinder, hence, the flat strips would be lighter. This 
theory is stated for what it is worth, it has many ad- 
vocates, but is not accepted in its entirety by the 
writer. 

The other theory is the theory of the “mechanical 
nip”. Adherents of this theory state that the top 
edge of the stripper plate and the teeth on the cylin- 
der act on the fibers hanging on the flats like a pair 
of nipper jaws; the closer the stripper plate is set to 
the cylinder the keener the nip between the two jaws 
and consequently the more fibers that are nibbled 
from the flats. Practice proves that when a stripper 
plate is buckled in the center and bends inward to- 
ward the cylinder, the flat strips are lighter in th 
middle of the flat and vice-versa. A stripper plate 
could be set close enough to the cylinder to completely 
strip the flats. 

In both of the theories just outlined, there are 
other factors that play important roles in determining 
the weight of the flat strips, but limited space forbids 
their discussion at present. It is certain that neither 
of the two theories fully answers the question, but 
both theories, plus other factors, may do so. Finally, 
I believe the mechanical nip is the principal factor 
determining the weight of the flat strips. 

Third Question: “If all plates are set the same, 
will the strips from each card weigh the same grains 
per strip?” 

The answer is decidedly No. The reasons are 
many. First, when plates are set to measurements 
expressed in thousandths of an inch no human hand 
is sufficiently sensitive to distinguish the touch or 
feel to 1/1000-inch, and seldom are two men found to 
set alike, even when using the same settings. 
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Secondly, the plates themselves vary a few thou- 
sandths across the width, 

Thirdly, the age and length of the wire on both 
the flats and the cylinder vary. 

Fourthly, the points of the wire on the flats are 
seldom if ever of equal sharpness to those on the 
cylinder of the same card and never on one card as 
compared with another. 

Fifthly, the trash and short fibers in a lap vary 
from yard to yard and from lap to lap. 

Sixthly, the pulleys driving the cylinders and flats 
are not turned to one thousandth of an inch, neither 
are the driving belts of equal tension from card to 
card, hence, speeds are not uniform. 

Seventhly, the settings of the doffers from card 
to card are about, but not exactly, the same. There- 
fore some cylinders are overcharged with fibers be- 
cause of wider settings. In this case there would be 
heavier flat strips. <A doffer a little closer would 
produce the opposite result. 

EKighthly, and lastly, it is not possible to have or 
make stable and unvarying conditions on any one 
card and quite impossible to duplicate the working 
conditions on two cards, hence, there is no possibility 
of controlling the variations in the weight of the 
strips or anything else produced on a card. 

Fourth Question: “‘Why will some card strips have 
more trash and motes in them than those from an- 
other card?” 

The answer to this question is a simple one. It 
s “Nature abhors uniformity”, and cotton would be 
one of the last of nature’s products to be exempted 
from this inflexible rule. To merely state the facts 
should suffice. 

1. The cotton in the mix varies in length and 
cleanliness. 

2. The laps are made on several pickers, no two 
of which work with equal efficiency. 

3. The card backs, even when set as nearly alike 
as the human touch can set them, do not produce 
identical results. 

4. The lickers-in are good, bad and indifferent 
from card to card. 

5. Some mote knives are rubbing on the teeth 
of the lickers-in and others are on the floor. 

6. The cylinder wire may be dull and the flat wire 
sharp on one card and the contrary on the next card. 

7. The doffer setting on one card may be a few 
thousandths of an inch wider than on another, in 
which case the cylinder wire would fill up more quick- 
ly and lose its cleaning efficiency and saddle the flats 
with more cleaning to do. 

8. The cleaning grids seldom work with uniform 
efficiency. 

Fifth Question: “Why run doffer combs so fast, 
say 1,800 r.p.m. when 1,400 r.p.m. will strip the web, 
etc. ?” 

There is no valid reason for running the doffer 
comb at a speed beyond that required to do its work 
efficiently. And may I add, no good reason to set it 
at 12/1000-inch when it would do all it is required to 
do when set at 22/1000-inch from the doffer. 

The writer does not pretend that the last word 
has been spoken on the questions discussed here, but, 
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at least, an effort to give some “detailed and explicit” 
answers—as requested by “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7437’’— 
has been made. To supplement the answers given, 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 7437” should look up replies to 
similar questions in COTTON, August 1940, page 101; 
November 1940, page 101; and June 1941, page 124. 
CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7469. 


Another “Crack” 
at Unele «-Wash” 


a Georgia superintendent finally gets the 
old gentleman to vell “Uncle”... 
ON PAGE 122 of the May issue of COTTON appeared 


a letter from “WASH” commenting on the letter 
from an old time carder on page 106 of the March 
issue. “WASH” criticized certain statements in the 
March article. We received the following observa- 
tion and question from a Georgia superintendent: 

“In the May issue of COTTON, page 122, ‘WASH’ 
takes ‘OLD-TIME CARDER’ to task for saying that he 
was in a card room where they had changed to 4-rol! 
draft and they were making 4.00-hank and 4.50-hank 
from 60-grain drawing sliver, and that they were 
drafting over 20. Well, they certainly were drafting 
over 20. In fact, they were drafting 28.80 on the 
4.00-hank and 32.40 on the 4.50-hank. The only thing 
I can find wrong with ‘OLD-TIME CARDER’S’ article is 
that he did not say just how much over 20 they were 
drafting. 

“*WASH’ also wants to know how he could call his 
work combed. “OLD-TIME CARDER” had said, ‘The work 
is taken right from the drawing to the slubbers’, and 
then later on had said, ‘This is combed work, with 
about 1 3/16-inch cotton.’ ‘WASH’ commented on this 
as follows: ‘If, as he states, the work is taken from 
the drawing to the slubbers, how can he term his work 
as being combed? I wonder if he knows that in order 
to have combed work you must use a comber, a sliver 
lap and a ribbon lap machine preceding the comber.’ 

“Well, is it not just as possible to run combed 
drawing sliver on the slubber as it is to run carded 
drawing sliver? ‘WASH’ seems to think that in order 
for his work to be combed, he must take it from the 
drawing to the lappers and combers. At our mill, we 
call our work combed and go from the drawing to the 
slubbers, for all our sliver lappers and ribbon lappers 
and combers are through with it before it reaches the 
drawing. 

“T am looking forward to the explanation ‘WASH’ 
can give for his statement. I have always admired 
the articles written by him, and I am sure he can ex- 
plain this.” 

We submitted the foregoing to ““‘WASH”’ and he has 
replied as follows: 

“T am not surprised that the Georgia superintend- 
ent is looking for an explanation about the statement 
I made in the fourth paragraph of my article on page 
122 of the May issue of COTTON. 

“There are two systems of carding, the carded and 
the combed. I am unable to explain what made me 
drift from the discussion between the drawing and 
slubber, and instead considered the work from the 
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card to the drawing frame. From my explanation in 
the fifth paragraph, the reader can see that I had in 
mind the carded system. 

“If my memory serves me right, this is the second 
misunderstanding on my part in the past 30 years, 
which, I am sure your readers must agree, is not a 
bad record. 

“In order to keep a degree of harmony between 
brain and body, a man should take, every day, at least 
two hours’ exercise. In a few months I will be 73 
years of age, and I am at present working long hours 
for Victory, and I have no time for exercise. This 
may be what ails ‘WASH’—or maybe it is too much 
rush. 

“Since the birth of the comber every mill man 
knows that both the carded and combed work must 
pass through the drawing frames. I was struck when 
my attention was called to the fact that I let such a 
simple thing escape my mind. But the statement is 
not misleading, for even the sweeper in the comber 
room knows that the work from the comber precedes 
the drawing frame. 

“For the first time in 30 years, I want to com- 
pliment the editorial staff and the readers of this de- 
partment can see that they show no favoritism. If 
you make a mistake or a misstatement, it is just too 
bad for you. 

“The editorial staff knew this to be a mistake on 
my part, but they published the article from my manu- 
script without correction. Their fairness should be 
admired by all readers. 

“Getting back to the letter, I was surprised that a 
mill superintendent would make the statement found 
in the first paragraph of his letter, ‘The only thing I 
can find wrong with ‘OLD-TIME CARDER’S’ article is 
that he did not say just how much over 20 they were 
drafting.’ 

“Now that the superintendent has thrown his hat 
in the ring, I would like to have him answer the fol- 
lowing questions: 

““*‘OLD-TIME CARDER’ states in his letter in the 
March issue, ‘A 60-grain sliver is made into 4.00-hank 
with over 20 draft.’ In the third paragraph he states, 
‘This 4.00-hank is taken to the spinning room where it 
is made into 40s and 50s yarn with a draft of around 
20.’ 

“In both cases he is in the neighborhood of 30 
draft. 

“T would not have noticed the article if the drafts 
in question were practical. 

“Now, ask the Georgia superintendent if a draft 
of 28.80 is practical on a slubber. Is such a draft 
possible? Is a draft of 32.40 practical on a spinning 
frame? 

“There is plenty wrong with ‘OLD-TIME CARDER’s’ 
article, simply because it is out of tune with practice. 
That is why I gave the rules to figure the draft so 
the readers could see the difference of 8.80 inches 
and 12.00, impossible with the usual type of drawing 
rolls. 

“Now, in order to prove that the above draft is 
absurd, figure the train of gears that will give a draft 
of 32.40 on any spinning frame. You will be sur- 
prised—.” 

WASH (R. I.) 
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Maintaining Strength 
with Less Doublings 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Answering “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7444”, who brings 
up in the June issue of COTTON the question of the 
effect of reductions in doublings in recent years on 
breaking strength, there are quite a good many fun- 
damentals involved in the subject of his inquiry. 

Going back 25 years, mills running finer than 20s 
yarn frequently had three processes of picking pre- 
ceded by rather crude opening equipment, and fol- 
lowed by the card, two processes of drawing, three 
processes of roving, and double roving in the spin- 
ning. This totaled 4,608 doublings. 

Today many mills have one-process pickers, the 
card, two processes of drawing, one process of rov- 
ing, and single roving on the spinning, or 36 dou- 
blings. 

To be able to reduce the doublings, and at the 
same time make better yarn, other improvements had 
to be made in the manufacturing operations. 

Some mills have paid more attention to cotton 
purchases and mixes, even when they continued to 
use the same average staple; others have bought a 
longer staple and have offset increase in cost by 
higher front roll speeds in spinning and the opera- 
tion of high speed looms. 

The whole system of opening cotton has been 
revamped; larger lots of cotton have been laid down, 
better mixes have been provided, and newer types 
of opening equipment have been installed which do 
not subject the fiber to as harsh a treatment as here- 
tofore; consequently, the cotton has been presented 
to the pickers in a very much better condition. With 
this improved opening there has not been the need 
for so many beats per inch in the picking process, 
and operations have been further benefited by roll- 
ing the cotton up into a lap only once. 

It is common practice to make some endeavor to 
regulate the weight of the laps depending on atmos- 
pheric conditions in the picker room, and this has 
resulted in more even work throughout the mill. 

Cards are kept in better condition today, and 
they are set more intelligently than formerly; if 
either one or two processes of drawing is used, the 
roll systems have been modernized, and the settings 
and speeds determined by what has been considered 
good practice for the type of work being run. 

The improvements in long draft roving and long 
draft spinning, combined with the other changes 
mentioned, have all added up to better roving for 
spinning and better yarn spun. 

There has been for many years a school of 
thought that contended that excessive doublings did 
not improve breaking strength, but were used only 
to cover up the bad work made in the earlier proc- 
esses; the same fallacy as putting in more twist to 
make the spinning run when probably it already had 
more than the staple and yarn number really 
needed. 

Our own experience has been that as we have 
made improvements and reduced doublings we have 
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has given us Air Power 





to win the war 


OUR RESEARCH will give you 
Air Superiority to win the peace 





Post-war industrial air-conditioning 
must afford more comfort for labor, 
hold humidity and temperature con- 
stant and uniform for production. 


For industrial air-conditioning equip- 
ment to be practical in meeting these 
expanded demands, it must be effi- 
cient—it must be flexible, 


... Lhese are the ends toward which 
Bahnson Research is working—to af- 
ford you Air Superiority in the peace. 


The Bahnson Company has taken its place in the war 
effort by manufacturing material for the Air Corps 
and Army Ordnance. 


Air-Conditioning Equipment is still available on pri- 
ority ratings and Bahnson service men are available 
for any air-conditioning troubles. 


NERVE CENTER 


by Bahnson 


—The Bahnson skill, en- 
gineering ability, organ- 
ization, and precision 
manufacturing methods 
applied to solving air- 
conditioning problems 
have been largely devot- 
ed to the manufacture of 
war materials, such as 
this control pedestal— 
nerve center of the above 
Army plane. 


BUY (ORE WAR BONDS 
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33 WORTH ST. $12 E. THIRD ST. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Ww. d. WESTAWAY CO.,LTD. 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


S66 DREWERY ST. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


703 EMBREE CRESCENT 
WESTFIELD, N. J. 
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EXSIZE for desizing, will 


leave fibres soft, elastic, supple! 




















© 1943, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 





@ Your choice of enzymes for the desizing 
operation helps govern the condition of your 
finished fabrics! Malt enzymes give the best 
all-round results. 


EXSIZE, a concentrate of pure malt enzymes, 
is outstanding for its gentle, natural action. It 
works fast and thoroughly. 


EXSIZE leaves the fibres softer. It is effec- 
tive in desizing any animal, vegetable or syn- 
thetic fibre containing starch or its derivatives. 

Try EXSIZE on samples of any or all of your 
fabrics. See how clean and soft it leaves them 
—how much better prepared they are for 
bleaching, dyeing and sanforizing. The cost of 
EXSIZE is very low —a few cents worth will 
desize hundreds of yards of cotton or mixed 
cotton cloth, for example. 


Use our laboratories for your tests — there’s 
no obligation. Or, if you prefer, a trained Pabst 
field man will gladly work with you in your 
own mill. Write for our free booklet. 


PABST SALES COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Warehouses at New York, and 
Textile Warehouse Company, Greenville, $.C. 
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increased the breaking strength 5 per cent. 

One of the things that has contributed greatly 
to the improvement of breaking strength in our mill 
has been the practice of regulating the picker lap 
on the basis of its moisture content, thereby insur- 
ing that each lap contains the same amount of ac- 
tual cotton. We have followed this practice for years, 
and experience has shown that it has not been nec- 
essary to change draft gears on drawing, roving or 
spinning on any of our regular warp numbers ex- 
cept on rare occasions, and the resulting weights of 
the section beams have been held within reason- 
able limits. 

We have eliminated those light streaks which oc- 
casionally run through the mill and consequently 
the operations of the spinning frames have been 
regularly satisfactory. This evenness of yarn has 
contributed to the improvement in breaking 
strength. 

We do not feel that reducing doublings has hurt 
our operations at all but feel it has improved them, 
and with the changes in machinery and method de- 
scribed it has been possible for us to increase the 
breaking strength and make more satisfactory yarn. 

With the improvements that have been made in 
textile machinery and operations, no mill should 
have any difficulty meeting the new Draper stand- 
ards, provided the suitable staple for the yarn num- 
ber is used. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7463 
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Absenteeism 


EDITOR COTTON: 


One of the greatest causes of production loss is 
absenteeism. Much “hot air” has been poured out upon 
the subject, but very little, if anything, has actually 
been done about it. Some of the high officials in 
Washington, who ought to know better, tell us there 
is very little of it and that it is improving from time 
to time. ~- Actually, from all the information I can 
gather, the situation is steadily growing worse and 
will continue to do so until some action is taken, 
either to compel workers to stay on the job (unless 
excused by a doctor’s certificate) or to provide an 
inducement or incentive to make it greatly to the 
workers’ interest to stay on the job. 

Here are some of the causes of absenteeism: 

1. Most workers have not yet awakened to the 
idea that their individual production has a direct bear- 
ing on the winning of the war. They do not realize 
that the few pounds lost in their absence may result 
in the delay of a shipment that is vitally needed on 
some battle front or may actually mean the difference 
between life and death for a group of men. How can 
this be corrected? By a realization on the part of the 
management that in order to make the working man 
a working partner, that the partner must know some- 
thing about the materials he is making; what they are 
made of, what their uses are, and where they are to 
be used and in what line of service. Any facts of 
this nature that can be given without giving away 
military secrets will more than pay dividends in in- 
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| Lubrication and Maintenance 
of Ball and Roller Bearings 








You Need 
This Bulletin! 


Prepared with the assistance of leading 
Ball and Roller bearing manufacturers 
---most of whom recommend the use 


of NON-FLUID OIL for the lubri- 


cation of bearings they make. 


With replacements difficult to obtain, 
it is more important than ever to safe- 
guard against bearing failures due to 
improper lubrication. 


Write today for bulletin 506-A, 
“Lubrication and Maintenance 
of Ball and Roller Bearings.”’ 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, 17, N. Y. 


Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. O. 
Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES: 
Charlotte, N. 0. St. Louis, Mo. 
Greenville, 8. C. Providence, RB. I. Seen tl. 
Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. 








NON: 


I US. PAT. OF FICE ALL § FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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Package Dyeing Installation, Extracting and Drying 
in a complete cycle on the same material carrier 


Luitders of 


Cotton & Wool Dyeing Machines 
fer 


Beams ° Packages * Rawstock * Skeins 


Centrifugal Extractors and Driers 


Centrifugal Pumps 
Rayon Cake Dyeing Machines 
Dye Spindles and Perforated Tubes 


xr 
STAINLESS STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


All Subject to Required Priorities 


Standard Fabricators 


355 WALTON AVENUE * NEW YORK, N. ¥. 


Replacement Parts For Existing 


Machines Can Be Furnished 

















SAVE METAL 
Specify 


UNIVERSAL 
STANDARD 


RING TRAVELERS 














ONE good way to 
save metal is by making every 
piece of equipment do the finest 
possible job, last the longest pos- 
sible time. You'll be saving metal, 
money and time by specifying 
Universal Standard Ring Travelers. 
They're durable, uniform, preci- 
sion-made, with Bowen Patented 
Bevel Edge to insure smooth, even 
yarn. Packed in sealed metal con- 
tainers which guarantee that U. S. 
Travelers will reach you in factory- 
perfect condition. 


Samples for your exact require- 
ments submitted promptly on re- 
quest. Write direct, or contact 
your nearest representative. 


U.S. RING TRAVELER CO. 
UNIVERSAL STANDARD 


PROVIDENCE, GREENVILLE, 
R. I. S. C. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and Treasurer 
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creased interest and production from all workers who 
understand. 

2. Married women are in many plants a group 
that cause this problem. A married woman had a 
full-time job before the war started running her house 
and serving three square meals a day. Now, since 
the war started, she has taken on an additional task 
for six or eight hours a day working in the plant. 
Perhaps it is to help pay for additions to the home, 
to send the boy to school, or any one of many other 
reasons, but she is doing it. She is tired a good deal 
of the time and when she reaches her minimum re- 
quirements in pay, she is very likely to stay at home 
for a day or so and get caught up on her housework— 
and I am not condemning her. 

3. Service men on leave cause many lost produc- 
tion hours because many people feel that they must 
give all the time they have to the boys while they 
are at home. Where it is war production, the boys 
know the value of the material and would be the first 
to say, “Deliver the goods, we need them.” 

A much longer list could be written but it all comes 
down to lost production hours. 

A suggestion is offered of a bonus for attendance 
and workmanship. It has been tried and it works. 
A quarterly bonus of a percentage of the wages earned 
is the price based on perfect attendance at work, ex- 
cept when excused by the department head or upon 
the presentation of a doctor’s certificate of illness and 
good workmanship. A plan might be: Ist quarter 
bonus, 2% per cent of wages; 2nd quarter bonus, 5 
per cent of wages; 3rd quarter bonus, 7% per cent 
of wages; and 4th and successive quarter bonus, 10 
per cent of wages. 

The bonus could be taken away at any time by any 
department head for unjustifiable absence or infrac- 
tion of rules, and the worker starts again earning his 
first quarter bonus. The right of appeal to the head 
of a plant may be available at all times if the em- 
ployee feels that the bonus has been taken away un- 
justly, 

When a worker is in line for a bonus, there will 
not be as many absentees. This plan worked in World 
War I, worked at times during the years past, and 
will work in World War II. The average actual wage 
increase will be very little over 6 per cent and it wil! 
be an investment in additional production. Of course 
there is always the question “Will Washington allow 
it?” But, if they want to cure absenteeism and get 
additional production badly enough, they will ap- 
prove it. 

Think it over! 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7474 
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National Starch Products Inc. 
Moves Headquarters “Uptown’’ 


The executive office and research laboratories of 
National Starch Products, Inc., which for the past 18 
years have been located in the company’s own build- 
ing at 820 Greenwich St., New York, have been 
moved to larger quarters, occupying the 9th and 
10th floors of the building at 270 Madison Avenue, 
at the corner of 39th Street. 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 


Here is the “cream of the crop" of literature on textile subjects as prepared by COTTON advertisers for aid in mill 
operation and management. These reference books and catalogs are free for the asking and there is no obligation 
involved. Read through the list carefully for booklet on the subject or equipment in which you are interested. Then 
fill in the numbers of those desired on the coupon on the following page and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is restricted to those engaged in operation and management of textile industries. 





RR ———————— 


GENERAL ECONOMIC, 
MANAGEMENT .. . 


2 THE FACTOR FINDS FRESH FIELDS—Book- 
let describing factoring in textile and allied indus- 
tries, how this service operates, and its reception with 
users.—COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., New York 
City. 

3S. MILL NOTES—Special bulletin issued for 
Southern Mills.—UNITED STATES TESTING CO., 
Hoboken, N. J. 


5. FACTORING AND FINANCING — Illustrated 
booklet on how factoring works, cost and credit in- 
ee BANKING COMPANY, New 
York, N. I. 


PLANT AND PLANT 
MAINTENANCE ... 


102. “TANK TALK’’—Sixteen page booklet of il- 
lustrations showing various types of elevated steel 
tanks, constructed and erected by manufacturers as 
well as stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high 
pressure vessels, cylinders, along with helpful - 
nical data. Also a list of what a few o 
mills, ete., said.—R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Newnan, Ga. 

105. DULUX — THE WHITE FINISH THAT 
STAYS WHITE—New book describing the new ten- 
point finish for factory walls and ceilings, the finish 
that stays whiter, stays cleaner and stands repeated 
washing.—E. I. PONT DE NEMOURS & CoO., 
Finishes Division, Wilmington, Del. 


106. THEY STAY BRIGHTER LONGER—This in- 
teresting illustrated booklet containing facts about 
Mazda lamps will be sent you free on request.— 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, Dept. 166, Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


107. FINNELL SCRUBBERS—lIllustrated leaflets 
describing and giving specifications for the new Fin- 
nell floor scrubbing machines.—FINNELL SYSTEM, 
INC., Elkhart, Ind. 

108. RIHCO TYPE B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— 
Bulletin describes new atomizers with construction 
lessening air consumption. — ALDRICH MACH 
WORKS, Greenwood, 8. C. 


109. CENTRAL STATION AIR CONDITIONING— 
Technical Bulletin 141 on this method of textile air 
conditioning by manufacturers of Parks Certified Cli- 
mate equipment.—PARKS-CRAMER CO., Fitchburg, 
Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


fit. SUPPLY MAINTENANCE AND REGULA. 
TION OF HUMIDITY—General catalog of humidify- 
ing and air-conditioning devices including humidifiers, 
controls, atomizers, sprayers, etc.: also, lap weight 
indicators for picker room.—AMERICAN MOISTEN- 
ING CO., Providence, R. I 


112, ROBBINS FLOORING—Outstanding installa- 
tions of flooring including hard maple for industrials 
with textile and general photographs. — ROBBINS 
FLOORING CO., Rhinelander, Wis. 


119. HANKBOOK OF MAGNESIUM ALLOYS— 
45-page booklet on constitution, properties, magnesi- 
um and alloys including working and machining. 
Data sheets also available to fabricators.—AMERI- 
CAN MAGNESIUM CORP., Cleveland, Ohio. 


i2t. WEIGHT PRINTING SCALES — Illustrated 
folder describing Printweigh scales. Eliminate human 
errors. Prints electrically in big figures in as little 
as 3/5 second. — TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


127. JOHNSON’S WAR-FORMULA PAINTS— 
Paints for Industry; specifications; preparing sur- 
faces; color card.—S. C. JOHNSON & SONS, INC., 
Racine, Wisc. 


129. BAHNSON OPEN HEAD HUMIDIFIER— 
Bulletin 327 describes operation, function of latest 
design centrifugal humidifier. — BAHNSON 
COMPANY, Winston-Salem, C. 


130. BAHNSON HUMIDUCT PRECIPITRON— 
Describes principle application of air conditioning sys- 
tem combined with Westinghouse Precipitron 
cleaning unit.—THE BAHNSON COMPANY, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. 


POWER TRANSMISSION, MOTORS, 
BELTING, LUBRICATION .. . 


204. RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY—A 40 page booklet on proper selection, 
installation and operation of rubber belts, together 
with charts, showing horsepower rating, pulley sizes. 
V-belt sizes, also information on types of hose 
and rubber covered rolls used in the textile industry. 
—~—MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


205. SKF IN THE COTTON MILLS—24 page 
bulletin describing bearing installations for practi- 
ly every machine in the textile industry including 
roller bearing spindle and tension pulley.—SKF IN- 
DUSTRIES, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 


210. GOODYEAR MECHANICAL RUBBER 
GOODS CATALOG—40 page catalog giving practical 
information and tables helpful in the selection of 
the proper belting, hose or packing to suit the re- 
quirements of the mill—GOODYEAR TIRE & RUB- 
BER OO. hio. 





211. JOHNSON BRONZE BULLETIN NO. 340— 
Showing over 300 sizes Johnson general purpose 
bronze bushings.—JOHNSON BRONZE COo., New 
Castle, Pa. 

212. GATES TEXTILE LOCSSSoneSe — anes 
increased efficiency and economy to secu 
through the use of Gates cone belts, evener belts, 
card bands and loom binder cushions.—THE GATES 

RUBBER COMPANY, Denver, Colo. 
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215. TANNATE BELTING — Leaflet describing 


Rhoads Tannate leather belts and their uses and 
advantages in textile mill operation.—J. E. RHOADS 
& SONS, Philadelphia, Pa 


zi6. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 202 — Attractive 
booklet illustrating and describing BONDARON Spe- 
cial Tanned Leather as used in various forms such 
as Check Straps, Pickers, Harness Straps, Lug Straps, 
Bumper Straps, Solid Round Leather Belting, Flat 
Belting.—CHAS. BOND CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


218. BALL BEARINGS ON TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ERY—Catalog 9 gives advantages of ball bearings, 
describes types, illustrates each type of textile ma- 
chinery.—THE FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, 
Connecticut, 


219. LOOM MOTORS AND CONTROLS—Bulletin 
of polyphase enclosed motors and manual starting 
switch.—GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, 


New York. 


222. NEEDLE AND BALL BEARINGS—Catalog 
404 gives ball bearing data with data on selection 
of proper bearings; Catalog 22 outlines use of needle 
bearings, including textile uses. types, installation, 
lubrication and general data. Both issued by TOR- 
RINGTON CO., Torrington, Conn. 


223. SHORT CENTER PIVOTED MOTOR DRIVES 
—Complete tabulation paper pulleys, pivoted motor 
drive bases showing selection tables, engineering 
tables, prices. Price Sheets 860 and 861.—ROCK- 
WOOD MFG. CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


224. LEATHER BELT DRIVES — Clear, concise 
non-technical descriptions of short-center pivoted 
motor leather belt drives with easily used drive se- 
lection tables, other pertinent data. — SOUTHERN 
BELTING CoO., Atlanta, Ga. 

225. BRONZE BEARINGS—64 page catalog of 
standard sizes of textile and industrial bearings, 
graphited oil-less bearings, bronze bars, babbitt 
metals.—THE BUNTING BRASS AND BRONZE 
CO., Toledo, Ohio. 

240. REEVES VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL— 
Catalog G-397, 120 pages containing numerous illus- 
trations and examples of variable speed _ control 
equipment applications in textile industry.—REEVES 
PULLEY COMPANY, Columbus, Ind. 

241. LEATHER BELTING—Quick-reference cata- 
log makes it easy to pick right belt for each drive. 
Application and maintenance suggestions. Cements, 
dressings.—-GRATON & KNIGHT, Worcester, Mass. 

243. ELECTRICAL MACHINERY CATECHISM— 
40-page book on electrical machinery—also bulletins 
on electric motors and pumping equipment.—FAIR- 
BANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago, Il. 


248. BEARING AND TRANSMISSION SERVICE 


— 48 page booklet on hangers, pillow blocks, bearings, 
ete.—CHAPMAN TRANSMISSION CORP., Buffalo, 
New York. 


250. NATIONAL POWER RECOVERY PLAN— 
Save power wastes throughout plant. Complete book- 
let with plan and working material to save power 
with minimum time and effort.—L. H. G Co., 
Tacony. Philadelphia, Pa. 

251. GILMER BELTS FOR THE TEXTILE IN- 
DUSTRY—40 page booklet on belting and drives for 
all textiles. Includes engineering information, tables, 
formulas.—L. H. GILMER C0O., Tacony, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

252. TEXTILE MACHINERY LUBRICATION— 
Illustrated booklet giving Lubriplate applications for 
all types of textile machinery.—LUBRIPLATE DI- 
VISION, FISKE BROS. REFINING CO., Newark, 
New Jersey. 

253. HOW TO GET THE MOST FROM YOUR 
LEATHER BELTING—lIllustrated booklet on leather 
belt installation; maintenance; cleaning; dressing; 
aligning shafting, pulleys —AMERICAN LEATHER 
BELTING ASSOCIATION, New York City. 


255. WARTIME CONSERVATION—Recommends- 
tions for saving critical materials in electrical equip- 
ment and speeding present production.—WESTING- 
HOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO., East Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


256. BETTER BELT MAINTENANCE — Booklet 
describing cleaning, de-oiling, treatment belts; with 
belt troubles, causes.—DU-GRIP MFG. CO., Toledo, 
Ohio. 


INSTRUMENTS, 
STEAM SPECIALTIES... 


30!. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 
Bulletin describing the rotary pressure joint which 
requires no packing, no lubrication and no adjust- 
ment, giving installation and maintenance instruc- 
tion, types, sizes, dimensions and prices. — THE 
JOHNSON CORP., Three Rivers. Mich. 


302. LUNKENHEIMER CATALOG 78 — 136 page 
catalog describing a complete line of Bronze, Iron 
and Steel Valves. Boiler Mountings, Lubricating De- 
vices, Air Devices and other specialties. Also in 
cluded is a section on the thermo-dynamic proper- 
ties of steam, and a table of shipping weights.— 
THB LUNKENHEIMER CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


303. BROWN AIR-O-LINE CONTROLLERS—This 
booklet will prove invaluable to the men in charge 
of dyeing, finishing and slashing, as weil as the tex- 
tile executive. 32 illustrated pages describing the 
various Brown Controllers.—THE BROWN INSTRU- 
MENT CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


304. MORTON NICKEL IRON QUICK OPENING 
HANDLE GATE VALVE—Illustrated leafiet describ- 
ing the new Morton Valves for dyeing machines, pipe 
lines, steam and water lines, boiler blower valves 
and throttle valves. Manufactured in nickel, stain- 
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less steel and stainless steel trim.—MORTON MA- 
CHINE WORKS, Columbus, Georgia. 

305. FOXBORO METERS — Illustrated 43-page 
Bulletin 200, describing full line of recording, indi- 
cating and integrating meters for measuring steam 
and water distribution.—THE FOXBORO COMPANY, 
Foxboro, Mass. 


308. THE BROWN MOIST-0-GRAPH — 16 page 
bookelt describing the Brown Molst-O-Graph whieh 
measures, records and controls the moisture content 
of cotton warp yarns.—THE BROWN INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING, 
a 


401. LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 
FEEDERS—Bulletin describing automatically closing, 
positively locking door on feeders to prevent over- 
loading, choking. — ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS, 
Greenwood, 8. C. 


402. AUTOMATIC OVERHEAD CLEANER FOR 
SPINNING, WINDING, WARPING AND TWISTING 
—24 page booklet showing the new American Mono- 
Rail automatic cleaner in operation on MonoRall 
track circuit over Spinning, Warping, Winding. 
Twisting, etc. This cleaner prevents accumulation of 
fly with no harm to roving. — THE AMERICAN 
MONORAIL COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


405. YARN CONDITIONING AND TWIST-SET- 
TING—Tenesol booklet on new conditioning agent 
for textile yarns.—BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


407. CARD GRINDER INFORMATION—Folder on 
care of card grinders, part replacements, etc.—B. 8S. 
ROY & SON CO., Worcester, Mass., and Greenville, 
South Carolina. 


408. THE BOWEN SPINNER’S RECORD BOOK 
—Handy leather bound notebook which contains & 
world of useful information as well as tables for 
keeping accurate spinning data.—U. 8S. RING TRAV- 
ELER COMPANY, Providence, R 


409. ROTO-CONER — Bulletin describing the new 
No. 44 Universal Winder. known as the Roto-Coner 
for winding knitting yarns, which has many new 
and distinctive features. — UNIVERSAL WINDING 
COMPANY, Providence, R. L 


410. FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH TEXSPRAY 
COMPOUND—30 page booklet on treating of cotton 
or cut staple fibers with Texspray Compound includ- 
ing the advantages and development of fiber condi- 
tioning.—THE TEXAS Co., 135 B. 42nd St.. New 
York City. 


4tt. THE VICTOR cCIRCLE-D TRAVELER — 
Pamphlet describing this important advance in trav- 
eler design. —VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY, 
Providence, R. IL. 


413. SONOCO PRODUCTS—A 60 page illustrated 
booklet giving descriptions, specifications and charts 
of the many Sonoco products, including bobbins, 
cones, tubes, cork cots, roving cans, spools, ro 
etc.—SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


415. FIDELITY SKEIN REELING MACHINE 
FOR FINE COUNT YARNS—Bulletin 72 on new 
double-end type machine for high output of long 
skeins fine yarns, with Twin Unit systen.—FIDELJ- 
TY MACHINE CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


416. BRIEF SAGA OF THE RING TRAVELER— 
Interesting history of development of ring spinning 
in connection with cotton manufacturing. — NA- 
TIONAL RING TRA CO., Providence, RB. L 


419. TEXTILE APRONS—TIllustrated folder show- 
ing the steps in manufacture of genuine leather 
aprons for all types of long draft eee card 
room machinery.—TEXTILE APRON MPANY, 
East Point, Ga. 


421. AUTOMATIC WINDERS — Folder describing 
latest winding equipment with full automatic opera- 
tion. Only one automatic head for up to 100 spin- 
dles.—ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. 


422. MODERN TEXTILE ROLL COVERINGS—1I- 
lustrated booklet on roll covering problems with chart 
on correct usage. Also data on Accotex —— draft 
aprons.—ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industri Divi- 
sion, TEXTILE PRODUCTS SEC., Lancaster, Pa. 


423. TEXTILE SHEET METAL PRODUCTS— 
Folder on cylinders. card screens, licker-in screens, 
repair work.—JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia. 
North Carolina. 

425. INFRA-RED GAS BURNERS — Illustrated 
folders on Red-Ray burners for tenters, dryers, 
palmers, singers, slashers, curing boxes, ete., in textile 
industry.— -RAY MFG. CO., New York, N. Y. 


426. GRAPHITE METAL SPINNING BOLSTERS 
—Folder describes new bolsters for Whitin, Saco- 
Lowell, Fales & Jenks spinning.—KEMPTON PARTS 
& SPRING CO., Gastonia, N. C, 


WEAVING, SLASHING ... 
502. TEXTILE COUNTERS—Catalog T3? deserib- 
ing pick counters for looms, hank counters fer 


spinning, yardage counters fer cloth loom, #a— 
VHEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. 
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bas -_~ pie + ng REEDS—S page 
{Mustrated steel 


mail-eve Ba nang Seeanent dies, 
LOOM HARNESS O©O., Lawrence, Mass. 


504. TEXTILE LEATHERS—Catalog of complete 

line ay leather ucts for looms, condensers, gill 
combs. cluding G & K “Hatritan.’ 

GRATON & ENIGHT. Worcester, Mass 


505. NOTES ON COTTON WARP SIZING—A 45 
page handbeok giving valuable data on the purposes 
end es of various sizing ucts, their uses 
and preparation, with much information on the op- 
— of ey equipment. Will help solve many 


problems. Address THE HART PRODUCTS 
col . New York City. 


506. NOTES ON EXS!IZE—Attractive new booklet 
ing the use of Exsize for desizing fabrics. In- 
ad i & cates of anal sizing and finishing 
end a fiow chart showing the cotton a, fin- 
ishing processes ABST SALES COMP Chi- 
eago. Il. 
508. SIZING AND FINISHING =» 2 pamphlet 





which will give FH, — un a of 
properties w ter ency 
g and finishing.—STEIN O HALL & & CO., INC., 


in sizin 
New York City. 


S08. ARCY—Telling in an interesting way the 
of Arcy, which completely liquefies ordinary 


thi veg ee and ite ma advant > 
—DRAEE RPORATION, Norfolk, V va Kat 


Sto. THE ROMANCE OF canon GOLD—At- 
tractive illustrated book which tells the story 


eorn and the uses of corn pooteets in industry.— 
CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., New York, N. Y. 
Sil. agp SR — Leaflet describ age 8 
compoun or spun rayon warps 
provides high b ter ici 
- reaking strength, grea elasticity 


weave-room producti tion at low cost.— 
RK F. HOUGHTON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


514. WEAVING DISEASES — THEIR CAUS 
AND PREVENT! VES—TDlustrated et on 9 


of rayon fabrics.—INDU RAYON be 
New York, N. Y. — 


DYEING, FINISHING, 
CLOTH ROOM... 


602. ALUMINUM IN THE CHEMICAL INDUS- 
gage nn by Aluminum Company of America. 
Fifty-two Text and illustrations 4 
——_ ty + x ‘aluminum and aluminum alloys to 

——— ye and ge — 


ended —ALU - 
ANY OF "AMERICA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
603. THE MORTON SYSTEM—lIllustrated litera- 
describ 


ture ing Morton I dou eircu- 
lating raw stock dy eee — 
Morton tal revo 





MORTON MACHINE WORKS, umbus, Ga. 


606. tveRs AND ~— bate a = page 
folder illustrating more than aot all a... X 
roll- winders od textiles. Form -640 
MACHINE CO., Brooklyn, 


607. SENERAL wrens ‘gaulpment FOR 
TENTERS—PFolders including drive and con trol, 
a a, ie ee ae controls — ing 


finishing of uniform quali EN. 
ELECTRIC a. eel ectady, N.Y “a 


609. LIXATE » Toscess F poe ~~~ BRINE— 
booklet ations textile plants 


36-p. 
for mB, aS be exhausting 
C., Scran- 


agents INTERNATION AL. softeners: for 
MACHINERY FOR 
deseriptive 


ton, Pa. 

610. PROCTOR DRYING 

THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY—Illustrated 
eatalog on all types of dryers for raw stock, warps. 
package dyed and automatic skein yarn. Also in- 
cludes Preboarding and Automatic Boarding ma- 


@hines for hosiery.—PRO R & SCHWARTZ, 
Philadelphia, Pa. “_ 


cil. BRUSHING AND SHEARING MACHINES— 
terature on new 


Illustrated 

or yd @Gucks; also 
on Hermas AV Shears.—HERMAS CHINE ©Co., 
Hawthorne. N. J. 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS... 


70!. TEXTILE CHEMICALS—36 page booklet on 
and properties of chemical products.—ROHM & 
HAAS CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


705. THEORETICAL AND 
SOAKING —Attroctive 28-page boo 


= A back-winding and g of 
HART PRODUCTS CORP., New York City. 


706. RAYON OILS — Leaflet describing three 
Houghton products used for Spewtns rayon filling 
arns for weaving, as softeners in gelatin and simi- 
ar gy ~ used for sizing and as softening oils 
for oe. knitted and woven fabrics.—E. F. HOUGH- 
& CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


707. THICKENING MATERIALS FOR TEXTILE 
Anny yt ethods em- 


may be properly and economi transferred to 
cloth through the medium of the nting machine.— 
STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., New York City. 


709. CASSTC, SODA ee ig oy data and 
re of caustic 


APPLIED SILK- 


reference book esign for the user 

soda. Complete t— charts, drafts and formulas.— 

PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO., Philadelphia, 

Pa., who also manufactures Hydrogen Peroxide. 
710. wae yy 4 ng book de- 

ing the use etergents in gene textile mill 
work. ONYX OIL : CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 


711. KEY PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRY—22 page leaflet describing textile specialties 
used in dyeing, bleaching, and finishing as applied to 
Southern textile ind m Southern plants of 
AMERICAN CY & CHEMICAL CORP., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


712. STANDARD SILICATE ALKALIES—Booklet 
on silicate of soda for kier boiling, - ante water 
SeeReEE, etc., giving tables for specific gravity tem- 
peratu correction tank capacity.—STA ARD 
SILICATE DIV., Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania. 


713. LIOVATINE ER—Vat dyeing assistant in- 
creasing penetration and level dyeings with maxi- 
mum yield of color.—SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, 
New York City. 


714. FUGITIVE TINTS — Information on water 
soluble, oil soluble, all types fugitive tints.—TINT 
SERVICE DIV., United States Testing Co., Hoboken, 
New Jersey . 


718. AQUAROL AND ARKANSAS PRODUCTS— 
Bulletins on Aquarol, water repellent finish with 
method of preparing bath; also on other Arkansas 
products for cotton, wool, silk and rayon, hosiery 
processing. —ARKANSAS Co., INC., Newark, N. J. 


729. ORGANIC CHERICAL eae eae 
LETIN t8—Covers various wett dispersing, scour- 
ing, emulsifying and foam ay most with sur- 
Tace active properties, used a wetting, cleaning and 
penetration.—FINE CHEMICALS DIVISION, E. I. 
DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


730. PRINTS ON oa eben a 

illustrati nts sa an ases usin 

Siethooel ae - Sahn thickener.—CIBA CO., INC., 
New York City. 


WET PROCESSING AGENTS FOR EVERY 
TEXTILE APPLICATION—Folder listing processing 
agents for ag and underwear, yarns and ece 
goods, woolens, —BURKART- SCHIER - 
CAL ‘COMPANY, “keane. Tenn. 


732. A NEW FINISHING OIL—Folder on Warco 
945-A finishing agent where softness is desired.— 
WABWICK CHEMICAL CO., West Warwick, R. L 
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736. MONOPOLE OIL—Bulletin describing wuss 
for bleaching, boil-offs, dyeing, kier bofli Mercer. 
Ang as a finishing. —JACQUES WO & Co., 

737. h..S _ cards—illustrating qwa- 
plete range of shades on mercer cotton yarn of 


diazo salt over Amani! Napthols.—AMERICAN AN]. 
LINE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 


739. DRAX WATER-REPELLENT TEXTiL® 
FINISH—Bulletin on water repellency: applicatica 
of Drax.—S. C. JOHNSON & SON, C., Racine, 
Wisconsin. 


KNITTING ... 


Soi. THE WILDMAN tt ey gs HEAD FULL. 
FASHIONED “yg pw ha NE — Li 

request from the WILD ure. 
ioned Division, Bui oy Ne 


8038. THE TUBE-TEX FOR TUBULAR KNIT 
GOO0DS—Bulletin describing this modern machine 
which extracts, processes, dries, conditions and folds 
in one continuous operation, lowering costs, saving 
labor, power, space and waste.—H. W. BUTTER.- 
WORTH & SONS CO., York and Cedar Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

804. FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MANUFAC. 
TURE—tLlustrated folder giving the histo of full- 
soe gg knitting = Bye in detail the dif- 


fer processes in nt day manufacturing and 
~ oy saaileasion of Guif yn to the various ma. 
chinery.—GULF OD. CORPORATION, Pittsburgh. 
Ponnestonnta. 


805. ELASTIC ATTACHING MACHINE — ~ 
885 on new three needle machine for ys 
elastic with perfect stretch tension device and a 
features —-WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHIN# 
CO., New York City. 

809. TEXACO IN THE KNITTING INDUSTRY— 
Folder on knitting mill lubrication.—THE TEXAS 
CO., New York, N. A 

810. MANUFACTURE OF PRECISION MACHINES 
—Plant tour of designers and builders of ribbers, 
circular-rib knitting, braiding, creasing, other textile 
machines.—FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY, Phila 
delphia, Pa. 


SEWING MACHINES... 


901. pate Age ep MACHINE WITH AUTO. 
MATIC LUBRICATION — Bulletin illustrating new 
unit for single hk 1 @ on wide variety of 
articles. Form 886.—WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWIN 
MACHINE CoO., 214 West 39th 8St., New York City. 


MATERIALS HANDLING ... 


100!. HOW TO DETERMINE WHERE OVER. 
HEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT CAN 
BE USED PROFITABLY—lIllustrated folder includ- 
ing elements of materials handling system, prepara- 
tion of simple layout.—CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL 
DIVISION, Wickliffe, O. 


1002. CATALOG NO. 22—An attractive illustrated 
catalog describing in detail the Shamrock shi 
containers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 
—MEESE, INC., Madison, Ind 

1003. CASTERS AND WHEELS—192 pages, de- 
scribing casters and wheels suitable for all types of 
industrial applieation.—Every mechanical od 
and purchasing agent should have this.—D 
CORP., LTD., Long , Calif. 

1006. LANE CANVAS — oo 0 of canva 
trated booklet describing the Lane Pan 
Poughkeepsie, No Ye > = LANE & 


100 ow HANDLING PROBLEMS + 
BEEN SOLVED—A 50-page booklet presentin 
pictorial form many solutions to industrial 
problems and showing how they reduce costs, _ 
ao go storage —_ provide free moveme 

stock betw processes. —A CAN MONORAIL 
COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 

1010. PLATFORM AND SPECIAL TRUCKS—MlU 

— and fibre cars for all textile plants and ware- 
uses—50 page illustrated catalog.—THE FAIR- 
DANKS COMPANY, New York City. 

1012; DANDUX CANVAS BASKETS—Catal il- 
lustrating and describing ““‘DANDUX’’ line of Bas- 
kets, Hampers and Trucks for the Textile Industry 
and general use.—C. R. DANIELS, INC., Newark. 
New Jersey. 

io13. HOW TO SHIP, StAGe AND LOAD, SEAL 
—Booklets o. il, and 5 from Little Packaging 
Library with helpful information on sh g & 
eorrugated boxes.—HINDE & DAUCH PAP CO.., 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS ... 


1102. REPAIR PARTS FOR TEXTILE MACHIN.- 
ERY—36 page booklet and catalog on replacement 
parts for opening, picking, carding, spinning and 
twisting machinery.—HENDERSON FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE CO., Hampton, Ga. 


1103. UNBRAKO SCREWS — [Illustrated 16-page 
booklet No. inurfe gives data on Unbrako hollow se 


lan 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co., Jenkintown. Pa. 


List Items 
You Want and 
Tear Out and 
Mail Coupon 
Now! 
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HOW WILL YOUR PRESENT KNITTING MACHINES 


Wcasunre lo TO POSTWAR NEEDS? 


In contemplating the return of the hosiery industry to peace- 
time production, with new yarns and new competition, it’s a 
good idea to take a “postwar look” now at your knitting 
machinery. Howwill it measure up to Tomorrow’s demands? 


For the S & W machines on the floor of your mill must 
do until after the duration. That’s why, these days, knit- 
ting machine maintenance cannot be taken lightly . . . why 
the occasional replacement of worn-out parts is no longer 

“plant check up” enough. The wise manufacturer will in- 
clude in any program of future planning systematic main- 
tenance of existing equipment. 

When hosiery machines operate efficiently, yarn 1s saved 

an important economy now... “down-time” is cut con- 
siderably, and minutes count these days... 
rejects 1s lowered, too. But the “saving” that should mean 


most to mill management is in customer goodwill. Isn't 


percentage of This much 1s certain... 


equipment at peak operating condition will be in a much 
better position to meet the demands of postwar production? 

To aid manufacturers in seeing to it that present knit- 
ting machines will “measure up” to future requirements. 
and to help protect this investment for the duration, 
Scott & Williams offers the services of its field organiza- 
tion. Let us survey the “overall condition” of your S & W 
equipment, recommend whatever readjustments may be 
needed to restore maximum efficiency. Mills taking ad- 
vantage of this “machine conditioning” have reported 
encouraging results. You can put the same Scott & Williams 
service to work for you. 

* ° - 
the hosiery industry will not gO back to where 
it left off. War is telescoping years of progress into months. Here at 
Scott & Williams, we are planning for Tomorrow, too...in terms 
of the knitting machines you will need to meet after-Victory hosiery 


it logical, then, that the mill which maintains existing demands. If you would like to “talk things over,” drop us a line. 


“THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS MACHINE AGE” 
ESTABLISHED 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


INCORPORATED 


EM PURE STATE BUIttLODING N E W YORK 4 Ne. Ys 
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KNITTING SECTION 











Some Observations on the 


Hound Heel Stocking 


THE ROUND HEEL stocking be- 
ing made on full-fashioned 
machines is quite a stocking for 
various understandable reasons, 
albeit there is evidence some die 
hards exist who still pooh-pooh 
this style of hose. Whether or not 
we care to admit it, the fact re- 
mains that this type of hosiery 
styling is a revolutionary step for- 
ward which the average manufac- 
turer shall be forced to recognize 
sooner or later, irrespective of per- 
sonal idealism. This will hold true 
especially after the cessation of 
hostilities when there will be no 
doubt but what keen competition 
will once more rear its ugly head, 
the rat. And is it not particularly 
true today that about all one hears 
from every quarter is plans and 
schemes for postwar survival? 

One thing is most certain and 
that is, it matters not what plans 
are concocted for after the war, 
round heel is going to be right in 
the middle of the fracas, taking 
on all comers with no qualms as 
to the eventual outcome of the 
fight to survive. It is our conten- 
tion that the conventional stock- 
ing, as we have known it for years, 
will be knocked as dead as the 
Dodo bird and every school boy 
knows he has been dead so long 
it has ceased to be funny even in 
story books. A fair supply of nylon 
and other good synthetic yarns 
will complete the dissolution of 
conventional hosiery, there being 
no reason whatsoever, either, why 
anyone should have the slightest 
regrets as this type of construc- 
tion surely had its drawbacks. 


A Few Facts 


This round heel number was 
Just coming into its own as nylon 
was going out because of war ne- 
cessity so, therefore, this wonder 
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yarn never really had a chance to 
show what it could do for this 
style. Everyone should be ac- 
quainted with the fact that nylon 
may be boarded into just about any 
shape or form desired, within rea- 
son of course, thus dispensing 
with the mistaken idea, that round 
heel “does not fit”, or that the heel 
is nothing but a baggy pocket. As 
far as ill fit is concerned, there 
have been thousands of legs dur- 
ing the past years that convention- 
al hosiery never did and never 
would fit, in a sense of the word, 
but who was there to condemn 
the style as a whole? If one but 
reflects, it is quite possible to look 
back and realize that conventional 
stockings bagged and wrinkled 
too, on certain legs, which is a 
reminder that round heel is up 
against the same difficulty. Why 
expect more from one than the 
other? 

As of today there is no question 
at all but that the round heel made 
with rayon fits much better than 
heretofore, the answer to that being 
very simple indeed. At the outset, 
everybody knew within a very 
short time the different machine 
operations necessary to produce 
this new type of stocking; but 
what they did not know was how 
to construct it for the best pos- 
sible fit for the average leg, with 
the result that there was no end 
to the differently constructed 
round heel stockings which event- 
ually reached the consumer. Ev- 
eryone apparently had a different 
idea as to how this hose should 
be made and it is true that during 
the process many dozens of stock- 
ings were put on the market that 
fit like- sacks; especially in the 


cheaper price range. 

In the meantime, it should be 
remembered that this was not the 
fault of the style itself, these bag- 
gy and misfitting stockings, far 
from it. The blame, if it can be 
called such, lies in the fact that 
the average mill man did not know 
himself the proper way to set up 
specifications for this number, 
such as, for instance, the proper 
number of leg narrowings and 
width of the widening field. Of 
course, it is to be understood that 
this is no reflection on the ability 
of the mill men, because every- 
thing new must necessarily be per- 
fected by trial and elimination be- 
fore the acme of perfection is 
finally approached. On the other 
hand, there is no denying that this 
iack of knowing the true facts 
about round heel did give it a 
black eye during its embryo stage 
of development, an obstacle it has 
had a hard time surmounting. 

Now that numerous mills are 
running this style successfully it 
should not be very difficult to ob- 
tain the correct specifications for 
each gauge involved, though it was 
not so long ago that the mills who 
pioneered this venture found it ne- 
cessary to change their construc- 
tion over night due to faults which 
did not appear on the surface but 
were quite noticeable when the 
hose was worn. This meant that 
many dozens of stockings went out 
to the consumer which were bound 
to be lacking in good fitting quali- 
ties—and round heel took the rap. 
Perhaps it is only natural that one 
could not expect the manufacturer 
to take it on the chin as far as 
these mal-constructed stockings 
were concerned; but it does seem 
as though it was-.a poor business 





(Continued on page 136) 





A Time- Saving Method of 
Teaching Needle Straightening 


By I. ©. Cobert. Manufacturing Manager, 


National Hosiery Mills, Ltd., Hamilton, Canada 


THIS IS the first of a series by 

Mr. Cobert on “Objective 
Needle Straightening”, explaining 
how to locate and correct the mis- 
alignment of needles, showing in 
which direction they are apt to be 
found off in areas having speci- 
fied knitting troubles. The next 
article will deal with an explana- 
tion of what is meant by “obiect- 
ive” needle straightening, with a 
discussion of “knitting morale’, 


dealing with the objections some. 


knitters raise to programs spon- 
soring the proper care of needles. 


IN THESE DAYS of rapidly dis- 
appearing skilled’ knitters, 
the supervisors in full-fashioned 
hosiery mills are striving to make 
apprentices into knitters as quick- 
ly as possible. While an apprentice 
can learn to operate a machine in 
six months or less, experienced 
men well know the danger of this 
hasty training and are seeking 
ways and means to continue to 
teach basic knitting long after the 
apprentice is operating a machine. 
There are many things a novice 
must learn about the care of a 
knitting machine, but an efficient 
method of needle straightening is 
generally conceded to be the most 
important step in knitter training. 
Even though this is true, needle 
straightening programs have fre- 
quently been neglected by busy 
supervisors in the past because of 
the time involved in teaching the 
individual learner how to see de- 
fects. 

The purpose of this article is 
to describe what we believe is a 
simplified and time-saving plan 
for teaching the individual how 
to see and correct needle defects. 

In any mil] undertaking a pro- 
gram of this nature, it is first ne- 
cessary to appoint one experienced 
man to the responsible duty of in- 
spector and teacher. By use of a 
“Needle Straightening Report” 
similar to the one illustrated on 


134 


page 135, inspection is standard- 
ized and comments can be recorded 
according to what is seen in each 
of the three main positions in 
which the needle is viewed. The 
short vertical lines on each side 
of the letters in the ten sections 
are punctured with a pointed in- 
strument so that the inspected 
needle can be inserted in the pa- 
per. Then an envelope containing 
the operator’s name and 10 straight- 
ened needles can be inspected and 
after each needle view, specific 
comments by the inspector can be 
briefly written on the report. The 
following is an example: 


Ist, Beard high, needle bent 
back at head. 

2nd, Slightly to right at head. 

3rd, Beard point to left. 


After the needles are all inspect- 
ed and inserted in the report they 
are returned and the operator can 
re-inspect them at leisure. In case 
he doesn’t find the defect as point- 
ed out by the inspector, he can re- 
place the needle in the same sec- 
tion of the report to receive a per- 
sonal illustration later. More of- 
ten, the inspector may desire to 
elaborate on a particular defect 
and can do so in “General Re- 
marks” by referring to the letter 
identifying the needle he wishes to 
use as an example. 

While each mill may wish to 
have a slightly different report, it 
is worth mentioning that this par- 
ticular method has proven effec- 
tive. However, at the beginning of 
this system it is necessary for the 
needle inspector to be, verbally, 
more specific in his instructions 
of positions in which to view the 
needle than those described on the 
“Needle Straightening Report’. 
We found it helps to explain that 
a needle beard viewed at eye level 
is similar to looking at the sight 
on a gun. In this position, only the 
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point of the beard can be seen and 
not its entire length. But more im- 
portant, in viewing the beard in 
the “third” position, we stressed 
the importance of holding the 
needle so that an equal amount 
of the butt is seen on each side of 
the body of the needle, thus in- 
suring its being held straight for 
beard alignment. 

In conclusion, we advise learn- 
ers that no one, including needle 
inspectors, can make a needle per- 
fectly straight, but it is possible 
to make it straight enough to func- 
tion properly and this, after all, 
is every knitter’s goal. 

—- -@-——_ 
Safeguarding Women Employees 


The advent of women in plants and 
factories, performing jobs with ever 
present physical hazards, has brought 
to the fore the problem of educating 
women workers in safe working meth. 
ods. To assist the industrial executive 
in formulating a safety program de- 
signed to make the woman employee 
safety-conscious, the policyholders 
service bureau of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 1 Madison Ave.. 
New York City 10, recently issued # 
report entitled, “Safeguarding the 
Woman Employee”. 

According to the findings of this 
study, successful safety training be 
gins at hiring. At that time, many in- 
dustrial employment supervisors out- 
line the company’s rigid safety rules. 
In some cases, the female applicants 
for employment are required to attend 
a short orientation course, during 
which an experienced safety supervisor 
points out to them the nature of their 
jobs and the hazards attached to them. 
Through talking-moving pictures, show- 
ing machines at work, the safety and 
health hazards are pointed out. Per- 
sonal tours of the plant are conducted. 
demonstrating the points brought out 
in the orientation course. 

The report shows that one difficult) 
frequently met is the woman worker's 
resistance to the use of company-pre- 
scribed uniforms. This attitude has 
been overcome in some cases by allow- 
ing the women employees to vote on 
several models of work clothing. Much 
of the resistance disappears when the 
required models are of their own se 
lection. 
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First: 


Second: 


Third: 


Fourth: 








Needles inspected in following positions: 


Side view, butt gripped in pliers. 
Purpose: To straighten body and adjust beard height. 


Back view, beard down, butt gripped in pliers. 
Purpose: To straighten back and needle head. 


Front view, grip body in center, butt away from you. 
Purpose: To align beard from head to point. 


Front view, grip body in center, butt toward you. 
Purpose: Comparing beard alignment to that viewed 
in third position. Beard must appear aligned with 
needle in both third and fourth positions. 


Note: Needle can be held at eye level in first and second positions but must be 
held at chest level in third and fourth positions in order to properly 
view beard alignment from head to point 
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Ten Needles (A to J) inspected. Comments made on view of first, 
second, and third needle positions. 
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The Round Heel Stocking 
(Continued from page 133.) 
policy, for the manufacturer could 
have presented these stockings to 
the public as_ seconds. This 
change-over was so important in 
its scope that the difference in the 
price per dozen between first and 
second grade goods would more 
than have paid the loss back in 
public good will, speeding up con- 
siderably the acceptance of this 
new number by the women who 
bought them in good faith, only 
to be disappointed in many cases. 
This practice of placing ill-con- 
structed goods on the market had 
a tendency to lead many women 
to believe that round heel was just 
no good—they didn’t fit and never 
would, so why buy them? For a 
long time the girls who seamed, 
looped and inspected these hose 
condemned them and if the manu- 
facturer could not convince his 
own employees this was a good 
number, how was it possible to get 
to first base with the public at 
large? Some of the comments 
which could be heard for the ask- 
ing were very disparaging indeed 
and it is no less than a miracle 
that criticism has lulled as quick- 
ly as it has during the past few 
months. The main reason for this 
recuperation is good construction. 


The Cost Angle 


The savings in the cost of pro- 
ducing round heel is no small item, 
as it ranges from 30 to 50 cents 
a dozen less than conventional, the 
20-cent variation being due to dif- 
ference in gauge. This fact alone 
was enough encouragement to 
prompt many manufacturers to 
convert their leggers as fast as 
possible for during the period of 
a year this had to mean the gain 
of many thousands of dollars, de- 
pending on the size of the mill and 
the equipment in use. A saving of 
this magnitude is nothing to scoff 
at, benignly or otherwise, for the 
average mill is always searching 
for new ways to eliminate part of 
the production costs—and round 
heel was a very simple expedient. 
The price heretofore paid to top- 
pers was eliminated entirely with 
around 50 per cent of the looping 
rate being done away with, de- 
pending on the section of the coun- 
try and general mill practice. As 
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a rule, the seaming rate remained 
the same as conventional and there 
is no doubt but that it should have 
done so, for as a matter of fact, 
from our experience this style is 
easier to seam, as the seamer does 
not necessarily have to stop mo- 
mentarily when seaming the heel. 


Less Handling 


Another point of paramount im- 
portance is that there is less hand- 
ling of the goods, which, while on 
the surface might not be deemed 
a saving, nevertheless is. Less 
handling means less pull threads, 
either from carelessness or pure 
accident—but even the majority of 
accidents can be traced to care- 
lessness. It can be readily under- 
stood that the less pull threads, 
the lower mending costs will be 
and this is no minor item in any 
mill, no matter what precautions 
are taken to safeguard the hose 
from the time it leaves the ma- 
chine until it is safely packaged. 
Moreover while we are on the sub- 
ject of mending costs, it might be 
well to say that mills who still 
have an abundance of menders in 
the rounding out are using an ob- 
solete method of rounding out, as 
this fault is no longer a necessary 
evil. 

Getting back to the subject of 
handling, the merchandise from 
converted machines goes directly 
from the machine to the looper. 
With the legger-to-footer style, the 
topper handled the stockings first 
during the marking-out process, 
hence to the transfer stand to the 
bars, then to the machine to be 
footed and once again picked up 
and bundled by the footer himself. 
During all these operations there 
is no doubt but that the hazard 
of creating pull threads was great 
not only because of the human 
element involved, but because of 
rough places on auxiliary equip- 
ment which are bound to be pre- 
sent occasionally despite the ut- 
most care on the part of mill op- 
eratives. These rough places which 
cause snags have a most uncanny 
way of popping up in the least ex- 
pected places and apparently for 
no reason at all. About all that can 
be determined is that they are 
there and are smoothed off when 
noticed, which is about all that can 
be done about it. It is our conten- 
tion that elimination of the footing 


vperation does away with approxi- 
mately 30 per cent of the pull 
thread hazard. 

When footers are not necessary 
there is no longer any loss due to 
bad match, which is something 
that has been a bugaboo in this 
business for years. There always 
was a certain amount of hosiery 
which had to be classed as seconds 
because of faulty match and this 
is one saving in cost that is prac- 
tically assured, besides the fact 
that the stockings no longer have 
to be examined for this defect. So 
down the line there is quite a bit 
of cost saved on this style, and 
while at the present time it is 
probably true the consumer has 
not benefited thereby because of 
wage scales and distribution costs 
which have risen during the past 
two years, the time will eventual- 
ly arrive when the buyer will real- 
ize she is receiving something just 
as good or better than convention- 
al hose at a cheaper price. 


Bareleg or Seamless 


The bareleg or seamless type of 
hosiery is nothing new, having 
been in our midst for years, play- 
ing a bad second fiddle to full- 
fashioned for obvious reasons, as 
far as women’s hosiery was con- 
cerned. It is no secret that seam- 
less endeavored to imitate full- 
fashioned by going so far as to in- 
stall mock fashions, etc., but it is 
also well known that all these ef- 
forts were in vain for the simple 
reason it was impossible to nar- 
row a stocking to ankle snugness 
on a circular machine, the only 
alternate being to tighten the 
stitch on the way down. Of course 
this had its drawbacks, due more 
or less to the limited kinds of yarn 
to be had for hosiery manufacture, 
none of which was as adaptable 
to circular as they were to full- 
fashioned. 

There is little doubt but that 
this particular item will pale into 
insignificance after the war for 
who is there to deny the fact that 
the new so-called “bareleg” stock- 
ing made of nylon yarn is a very 
attractive number which many 
women liked during the short peri- 
od they had to purchase it? During 
its short appearance on the hosiery 
counters it sold for practically the 
same price as full-fashioned which 
means the latter will eventually 
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-Itis necessity and not pleasure that compels us.” 


DANT! 


Until the Victory is Won! ... The men and experience back of Reading 

Full-Fashioned Knitting Machines are enlisted for the duration. We 

cannot give you new machines — but we wz/] do the next best thing: 

Our engineers will do their utmost to help you keep your present 

| equipment at highest efhciency. Let us tell you about our complete recondi- 

the 3-Star Army-Navy “En tioning service and what it means in terms of better fabrics and bigger profits. 


made to TMW for Ordnance 


woductionuptojeuaysi93. LEXLILE MACHINE WORKS * READING, PA. 














have a competitor of note. All full- 
fashioned manufacturers are seri- 
ously considering this stocking 
but it remains to be seen whether 
or not this style can really make 
any great inroads in the full-fash- 
ioned market once nylon is on the 
loose again. Let us not forget that 
the first thing necessary is plenty 
of merchandise and to accomplish 
this end there must necessarily be 
the machines to produce it, which 
gives full-fashioned a very great 
advantage because the machines 
are here, ready to switch to nylon 
at the first opportunity. At the 
present time there are not enough 
of the fine gauge circular ma- 
chines on hand to begin to be a 
serious threat to full-fashioned 
and moreover, there will be no 
more machines of either type 
manufactured for the duration. 
While it probably holds true that 
every bareleg stocking made of 
nylon will find a ready market 
until the saturation point is reach- 
ed, or until they become a common 
item on the hosiery counter, it is 
nevertheless also true that full- 
fashioned will have a head start 
in regard to capacity production, 
which in itself is something worth 
considering. 


Wage Scales and Efficiency 


There is a vast difference be- 
tween the wages made by circular 
operators when compared to full- 
fashioned operators, with the latter 
enjoying quite an advantage. The 
reason for this is because there is a 
greater demand for skill on full- 
fashioned machines which takes 
years to acquire before an operator 
is really efficient. The average cir- 
cular operator just runs off dozens 
with the fixer being responsible for 
the upkeep of the machine, or any 
mechanical failures which occur. It 
is a question as to whether or not 
circular operators and fixers will 
remain satisfied with this differ- 
ential if the hose they produce 
continue to sell for the same price 
as full-fashioned on the open mar- 
ket. Of course, this is looking a 
long way ahead but the fact is 
pregnant that the wage scale of 
the one group of workers will come 
down or the other will go up, de- 
pending on economic conditions 
some years hence. If the hosiery 
business is in for all the dire 
‘things now being predicted for it 


there is no telling where it will 
end, one guess being as good as 
another. 

One thing is certain, and that is 
that there will have to be more 
economy and efficiency practiced 
in the average mill if it hopes to 
stay in the swim. Perhaps this 
bareleg style is just the thing 
which has been needed to spur 
full-fashioned men on to greater 
efforts, greater accomplishments, 
something which has been lacking 
for some years, except for round 
heel. We have heard, only heard, 
mind you, that quite a few full- 
fashioned mills have ordered cir- 
cular machines for postwar deliv- 
ery, already debating with them- 
selves as to which stocking will 
head their line, and that is why 
we say again that it is up to the 
men in the full-fashioned mills, 
the men who make it go, to start 
now, preparing for the future by 
experimenting with costs and in- 
novations yet unheard of. 

Postwar hosiery will be some- 


thing to behold, perfection person- 
ified, with the most efficiently op- 
erated mill being able to ofier the 
best at the cheapest price. This 
sellers’ market is most certain to 
disappear and when it does every 
mill will once again be equal, with 
good management once more as- 
serting itself in no _ uncertain 
terms. This is something which 
starts at the top and makes itself 
felt all the way down to the floor 
sweeper, for even he can push the 
dirt into dark corners. Of a neces- 
sity, mills are going to have to be 
re-organized and geared up to the 
important task at hand, with labor 
probably wanting to kick over the 
traces in some instances because 
the golden flow of easy dollars 
will come a little harder—but the 
sooner operators realize they will 
have to pitch in and dig as hard 
as the management the better off 
they shall be. And don’t forget— 
round heel will be in there pitch- 
ing, too. 
(To be continued) 





A Personal Message 
(Continued from page 83) 
the attitudes and actions of the 
people on the home front are re- 
flected on the fighting front. 

If our nation is ever made safe, 
all of our people must make it 
safe. Everyone must sense his du- 
ty and obligation and do it. This 
job requires the assistance of ev- 
eryone. 

“There are many plants where 
production simply must be in- 
creased. Lives are at stake. This 
is a war of blood when the life of 
your son or brother or father at 
the front depends in very direct 
proportion upon the speed and ef- 
ficiency of our war production ma- 
chine.” So said Joseph D. Keenan, 
vice-chairman for labor produc- 
tion of the War Production Board, 
recently. 

Already 100,000 casualties have 
been reported. In nearly every 
community of America there is a 
sad example of the hideousness of 
war. Our boys have had some hard 
fighting but they have never had 
a “Stalingrad” or “a Nazi line” to 
meet such as the Russians. The in- 
dications are that there are such 
possibilities for our boys. We 
must protect them insofar as we 


are able. The production must roll 
held on September 30, 1942. 
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on. The production must roll on. 
We cannot stop. 
—_—-@-—_— 
9 Months’ Rayon Shipments 
Up 5 Per Cent Over 1942 

Shipments of rayon filament yarn Db) 
American wills to domestic users 
amounted to 40,400,000 pounds, as com 
pared with 41,400,000 pounds shipped 
in August and 38,400,000 pounds 
shipped in September last year, stutes 
the Ray m Oryanon, published by the 
Textile Economics Bureau, Ine. 

For the nine months ended Septem 
ber 30, rayon filament yarn shipiments 
aggregated 364,400,000 pounds, an in 
creuse of 5 per cent compared with 
Shipments of 347,900,000 pounds dur 
ing the corresponding period last year 

Stocks of rayon filament yarn held 
by domestie producers totuled 7,000,000 
pounds on September 30, as compared 
with 6,500,000 pounds held on August 
31, and 8,000,000 pounds held on Sep 
tember 30, 1942. 

September shipments of staple fiber 
to domestic cunsumers amounted to 
13,700,000 pounds, as against 13,S800,- 
QOU pounds in August and 12,000,000 
pounds in September 19142. Nine 
months’ shipments uggregated 119,400, 
000 pounds, an increase of 5 per cent 
compared with corresponding 1942 
shipments of 113,600,000 pounds. 

Staple fiber stucks held by producers 
totaled 2,800,000 pounds on September 
30, aguinst 3,500,000 pounds held on 
August 31, 1943, and 4,300,000 pounds 
held on September 30, 1942. 
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KNITTING 





WE INVITE our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
for publishing. 


Teaching on 
Round Heel 


EDITOR COTTON: 


This is in answer to the question of “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 7453” as to how long it should take an average 
operator to become acquainted with the different ma- 
chine changes in changing to the so-called round heel 
style of full-fashioned hosiery. 

The first thing that enters into the question is 
the type of attachment installed. We have observed 
some home-made attachments that have no safety de- 
vices whatsoever, which is hazardous not only to the 
machine but has a tendency to keep the operator in a 
state of nervous suspense. On the other hand, we 
have had the privilege of observing other home-made 
attachments and some commercial attachments that 
were entirely satisfactory. 

Quite naturally, the more changes which must be 
made manually, the longer the time required for the 
operator to master the new style. Even with many 
automatic features it seems that numerous operators 
are more or less frightened by this new method of 
knitting or constructing a stocking, especially the 
slower operators. It is something off the beaten path 
and many of these slower people just can’t seem to 
grasp this change-over in a normal length of time. 

When the round heel first entered the picture it 
took operators much longer to learn about the new 
style because of the simple fact that they were more 
or less worried about the rates that would be paid, and 
as they work on piece rates this probably is only a 
natural instinct—to get all the money the traffic will 
bear. It is a different story today, due to the fact 
that production and rates are fairly well established, 
so that an operator gains nothing by slowing down on 
the job. If by chance a mill is confronted with a slow- 
down, all that is necessary is to get the records and 
prices from other mills that have practically identical 
machinery. 

We have observed the round heel work being start- 
ed up in several different mills using three different 
makes of machines, and, taking them all together, 
three weeks should be long enough for any operator 
to become accustomed to the round heel. One impor- 
tant item that must be remembered, though, is that 
the machine itself must be in perfect operating con- 
dition before the operator is turned loose on it; other- 
wise one cannot get a true picture as to the length of 
time required for training. If an operator has con- 
tinually to get his fixer on the job, it takes just that 
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KINKS 


much longer, and one can hardly blame machine faulis 
on the operator or his ability to grasp something new. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7475 


Please Explain 
the Phenomenon 


EDITOR COTTON: 


Since our plant, where we dye and finish hosiery 
for the trade, is comparatively small, is equipped with 
automatic sprinklers throughout, and completely en- 
closed by a woven wire fence of the approved type, 
we do not have a night watchman. When the last lot 
of hosiery is dyed for the day, the fireman cuts the 
steam off at the boiler and banks the fire for the 
night. In winter when we are expecting a hard 
freeze, I cut the water off from the city main, and 
open both the drains from the water and steam lines 
so there will be no freezing, either in the water pipes, 
or of condensation in the steam pipes. On several 
occasions during cold nights I have noticed that the 
cold water from the city main would drain off before 
freezing, but the condensation in the steam pipes 
would freeze at the mouth of the drain pipe. Now, 
what puzzles me is why does the water of condensa- 
tion, which is much above the freezing point, freeze 
before the city water which is already near the freez- 
ing point—32 degrees F.? Please explain the phenom- 
enon. 

My theory, which is based on practical physics, is 
there are two reasons why water from condensed 
steam will freeze before raw water near atmospheric 
temperature of 32 degrees. First, there is the element 
of rapid evaporation induced by the higher tempera- 
ture of the condensate. And secondly, when steam is 
condensed into water, that is pure distilled water, and 
distilled water will freeze quicker than raw water 
that likely contains insoluble minerals in solution. 
In our case, when the steam is cut off at the boiler, 
and the steam left in the dye-house line has escaped 
to the atmosphere, the small amount of condensation 
left in the piping drains off very slowly. When it 
reaches the atmosphere with just enough heat left to 
start evaporation, this is likely sufficient to cause the 
liquid to drop several degrees below freezing tempera- 
ture of 32 degrees F.; and this together with the fact 
that this distilled water is free from air and salts 
or other minerals, it immediately freezes harder than 
is possible for raw water out of the city main. To 
avoid this freezing at the end of the steam drain 
pipe, it should terminate in about two inches of cold 
water at the bottom of a small pit well below the 
frost line. 

These are my ideas, and I would be glad to have 
discussion from any of your other readers, on the 
problem as well as on my theory. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7476 
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| Hosiery Machine 


It knits a uniformly perfect stocking from top 
to toe in ONE, CONTINUOUS OPERATION, 
saving all the time and lost motion incident to 
the use of leggers and footers and thus releas- 
ing men and women for more vital duties. 





*Because of War work our 
production today is restricted 
to supplying repair parts. 
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TRENDS AND HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 


KNIT GOODS MARKETS 


Shipments of Hosiery for First Eight Months Show Gain of Almost 
Five Per Cent—Hosiery Group Offers New Pricing Methods 
to Supersede No. 339—Manufacturers of Hose Offset Man- 
power Problem by Machine Change—No Easing Yet on Syn- 
thetic Rubber Yarns—Hosiery Workers in Unionized Plants 


Accept New Pact 


October 16, 1943 


THE KNIT GOODS FIELD, including hosiery, underwear and outer- 

wear, has been demanding price relief from OPA so that they 
could satisfy consumer demands for such lines that would fit in with 
fuel rationing. Some measure of relief has finally come to makers of 
certain types of heavy underwear but the other branches of the knit 
goods trade have yet to secure relief, .lthough there are indications 
this is coming in the not distant future in hosiery to supersede No. 339 
which has been so unacceptable to the trade. Activity is about as high 
in the knit goods field as the manpower and yarn situation will permit, 
this being reflected in favorable shipment reports from all trades. Ho- 
siery manufacturers in the first eight months shipped almost 5 per 
cent more than in the same months of the preceding year, and under- 
wear production continues to hold not far under 1942 peak levels while 
outerwear manufacturers ure operating as actively as they can with 
limited yarn supplies as well as keen manpower problems. Danger of a 
strike in the unionized section of the full-fashioned hose field has been 
eliminated by the reaching of a new agreement between the hose union 


and three mill groups. 


Full-Fashioned 


Notwithstanding the manpower and 
rayon yarn situations which are handi- 
caps to production, full-fashioned hose 
makers have been reaching new highs 
in shipments for the last couple of 
years. These were up last August al- 
most 22 per cent compared with the 
same month in the previous year and 
for the first eight months shipments 
were 12.6 per cent higher than in the 
same 1942 months. During this period 
knitters have been receiving fair a- 
mounts of rayon yarns and in addition 
they have to a degree overcome the 
manpower shortage by machine adjust- 
ments and also by shuffling their re 
maining workers around to better ad- 
vantage as well as hy hiring more wo- 
men than in normal years. This re- 
cord in the women’s full-fashioned hose 
end of the business was during a peri- 
od of eight months in which the entire 
hose industry shipped 4.8 per cent more 
goods than in the same months of 
1942, so that its average is consider- 
ably above that for the industry as a 
whole. 

The outlook is for continued activity, 
although due to the expected tighten- 
ing of rayon yarns because of the Gov- 
ernment tire program it is believed by 
knitters they will not be able quite to 
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continue such a record for the balance 
of the year, but it is recalled that at 
the beginning of this year experts pre- 
dicted that 1942 would see a drop of 
about 40 per cent in full-fashioned. For 
the two-thirds of a year instead there 
was a shipment gain of more than 12 
per cent. Conditions in the business are 
also expected to improve after OPA 
comes out with revisions of No. 339, the 
industry committee members having 
advocated changes which are expected 
to be incorporated in the order when 
it is issued by the pricing agency, in- 
cluding a differential for branded lines 
based upon industry experience in re- 
cent years. Another favorable develop- 
ment in the last month was the elimi- 
nation of prospects for a strike in union 
plants where the union members pre- 
viously had signified their intention to 
walk out if all their demands were not 
granted. Early in October they revers- 
ed their stand. 


Half-Hose 


Wholesale and retail buyers are find- 
ing the half-hose market very tight, 
with knitters being unwilling to sell 
much far ahead. They say the recent 
cancellation of mercerized tan socks for 
the Army has not meant a great deal 
of relief for the civilian trade and 
manufacturers stress the manpower 
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problem as an acute one at this time 
so that their offerings are limited by 
that handicap. Then, too, there ar 
mills that formerly operated on socks 
that have gone into the making of 
anklets, saying that they can with their 
limited labor supply get out more of the 
anklets. During the first eight months 
of this year shipments did not reflect 
this trend to anklets but data for las! 
August began to do so. Shipments of 
half-hose during the first eight months 
and this includes short length socks 
as well, were up 11.5 per cent compared 
with the same months in the preced- 
ing year but during August shipments 
of socks only gained 1.3 per cent com- 
pared with a gain that month in ank- 
let shipments of almost 12 per cent. 
The Army is buying more ski-socks 
which are 75 per cent wool with bids 
due October 28 and indications are that 
shortly there will be invitations is- 
sued for a new type standard sock de- 
veloped to take the place of the tan 
mercerized for which tests were 
conducted for months at Camp Lee, Va. 


Seamless 

The women’s seamless end of the 
business has been and still is a laggard 
compared with all other branches of 
the hosiery field except infants’ and 
children’s lines where there has also 
been a sharp reduction over the pre- 
sent year. Shipments of women’s seam- 
less lines registered a shipment drop 
of more than 12 per cent in the first 
eight months of this year and during 
last August a drop of almost 10 per 
cent was recorded. During the eight 
months, shipments of children’s and 
infants’ lines dropped off more than 30 
per cent, this being so sharp that there 
has been discussion of ways and means 
to develop production so that later on 
there is no shortage of such lines. 
Manufacturers of all types of seamless 
are affected by the shortage of help 
and the cheaper lines now generally 
have the sewed toes instead of looped. 
There is a demand for children’s ank- 
lets for spring of next year with manu- 
facturers now showing such goods: 
some manufacturers are willing to take 
a limited volume of such business for 
delivery during the first quarter of 
next year with better quality anklets 
priced at $1.00 a dozen and higher. 


Underwear 


Last data prepared by the Federal 
Department of Commerce show that 
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—““Sr-seldiers, sailors and marines are fighting this war —and millions of them are 
helping to pay for it, too. « How can a civilian who is not buying all he or she can 
of War Bonds look these men in the face? » Buying War Bonds is not simply a 
gesture of patriotism. It is a duty...doubly binding as a duty because it is a vol- 
untary act —an act as free as the land we live in. « Let’s all remember this on pay 


day...and put our money on the line...on the Front Line...with U.S. War Bonds. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY, Torrington, Conn. 
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The Bomb Hoist was (SZrack’ 
















































































by Something in the Milling Machine 








T MAY BE NEWS to some that a part so 
long at home in milling machines 
proved equally effective in bomb am- 
munition hoists. For the milling machine 
is a precision tool in which ease and 
speed of operation are vital. Noted for its 
anti-friction operation, the Torrington 
Needle Bearing is used in some of the 
most famous of these tools to meet just 
such milling machine “‘musts”’ on vari- 
ous hand and power-operated trip levers. 
With the bomb ammunition hoist 
ease of operation is, of course, impor- 
tant, too. But of even greater concern 
in these days of mightier and mightier 
“‘blockbusters’’ is the danger of over- 
loading. Where bomb hoists do their 
work, “‘spares’’ and often adeauate re- 
pair facilities may be painfully con- 
spicuous by their absence. That’s why 
the Needle Bearing scored a “direct hit”’ 
with the designers of bomb hoists— 
its high unit capacity helps prevent 
overloading or breakdowns, and low 
coefficient gives it a “made-to-order” 
operating ease. 
The pay-off, however, is that this 
unique anti-friction bearing had several 
other features which helped build a 


better bomb hoist—its compact size 
saves weight, Increasing maneuver- 
ability ...its effective system of lubri- 
cation means less servicing attention 
required ...its long service life speaks 





NEEDLE BEARINGS— 
ALL TYPES—ALL SIZES 


NEEDLE BEARINGS TYPE DC 
are complete, self-con 
tained units consisting of 
a full complement of roll- 
ers and adrawn, hardened 
outer race. They offer the 
advantages of small size, 
low cost, high capacity 
and easy installation 





NEEDLE BEARINGS TYPE NCS con 

sist of a full complement of rollers 
and a relatively heavy hardened 
outer race. They are furnished 
with or without inner races. Needle 
Bearings Type NCS are adaptable 
to heavier loads than Needle Bear 

ings Type DC. 


NEEDLE ROLLERS TYPE LN 
are produced in a range 
of types and sizes for 
assembly on the job into 
low-cost, high-capacity, 
anti-friction bearing units. 
Our engineering depart- ; 

ment will be glad to advise on the correct 
size and type for any application. 

















TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARINGS 


for itself...while the ready availability 
of the Needle Bearing eliminated one 
of the most frequent obstacles in war 
production—delay in delivery. 


ISN’T THIS SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 
in planning your postwar designs? Not 
alone because of the Needle Bearing’s 
adaptability to a wide variety of prod- 
ucts for entirely different reasons, but 
also because its unique combination of 
advantages represent the very features 
customers will be looking for Tomorrow 
in the things for peacetime living —light 
weight, compactness, ease of operation, 
freedom from maintenance and long 
life. ‘Torrington engineers are ready to 
point out how you can give your prod- 
uct these same advantages with the 
Needle Bearing. For preliminary infor- 
mation on sizes, types and ratings, to- 
gether witha list of typical applications, 
send today for Catalog No. 115. 

THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 © Torrington, Conn. © South Bend 21, Ind. 


Makers of Needle Bearings and Needle Bearing Rollers 


New York Boston Philadelphia & Oly, 
Detroit Cleveland Seattle ~ ; 
San Francisco Chicago Los Angeles 4 FS 
Toronto London, England Sau et 





















FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by CoTTOoN 8 merk t correspondent) 


Philade'phia Octo‘er 16 1913 

UP TO VERY recently there has been the optimistic feeling in industry 

that when the war terminates there would be a vo ry bief perbol 
of confusion due to unemployvinent and reconversion to b» followel by 
a buying splurge that would bring about activity whielh would top 
any former peak. While most hold some such idea yet there has been 
a change in the direction of tempering this outlook with much more 
conservatism. More now feel that th: trans'tion period ater the war 
or until industry and labor enn make necessiury changes and ai just- 
ments: will be more prolonge:;] and severe than was first thoug)t. due 
to the realization that se many millions of workers will b> affected 
that the changeover period may be much more drawn-out than earlier 
believed. 

In the second place, there is the feeling in well-informed business 
circles that the boom in the post-war period may be more contained 
thin earlier expected and there are several reasons advanced for this 
attitude. It is possible the Government may participate in a campaign 
to cnuse owners of war londs to hold them after the war instead of 
eashing them so that this large buying potential may not be expen ‘ed 
in a relatively short time: in the next place, there is the belef that 
tuxes may be considerably higher than now before the war ends and 
many do not look for these to be cut appreciably in the near future 
hecuuse of the fantastic debt that is now bein: accumulated under the 
pressure of all-out war. Iligh taxes may temper the consumer’s rush 
for civilian merchandise after the war: in another direction prices are 
expected to be high due to war wage levels that will not be cut a great 
deal when pence comes: in the next place. with the United States a 
ereditor nation instead of debtor this logically. means that our large 
export business must be coavnter-balanced with large imp: rts and these 
will offer very keen competition to domestic goods which are based on 
much higher overhead. 

These altogether may not he powerful enovgh to head off a con- 
sumer rush to buy and spend in the post-war era but there is little 
doubt that the Government will try to head off a boom that prorm- 
ised only to be of skyrocket Prospects. For these reasons many are pre- 
dicting that the post-war boom will not be s» heady as was exp vted 
a few months ago and there are a number of well--nformed men in the 
trade who feel the economic adjustment right after peace comes will be 
something to worry about after all. largely b-cause of tne great num- 
ber to be discharged from the armed forces added to the large number 
of war workers who did not go outside the home previous to the war. 

If the reconversion period hecomes too painful there is no doubt but 
that the Government will step in through planned public works ex- 
penditures to take up any slack. It is definite that we are never again 
going to see bread lines and corner apple-selling: before that comes the 
Government will step in and spend huge sums for work that is con- 
sidered to have permanent value to the country—no more leaf-raking 
as wus done in some instances under the old WI’A. But business recog- 
nizes that such an arrangement cannot last forever, brirging back 
again the question of whether peak employment is going to be achieved 
by private enterprise or by the Government or by both Jointly. 














underwear production has tapered off 
from the recent peak but the decline 
in volume has not been drastic. In July 
production of undershirts, drawers, 
briefs and panties was 1,856,921 dozen 
compared with 2,121,398 dozen in the 
same month a year previous while in 
union suits the July production was 
256,028 dozens compared with 407,102 
a year previous. A favorable develop- 
ment in this field has been the granting 
of a ceiling increase of about 6 per 
cent on heavy lines which is intended 
to expand production to help make up 
a shortage in such lines. Underwear 
manufacturers have been making little 
money in the last year and it is be- 
lieved that ceiling relief will go a long 
way to make up recently lost produc- 
tion which is needed now. Demand 
of the armed forces is expected to be 
large during the coming months and 
in addition to this the industry may 
be called upon to ship large amounts 
of underwear out of the country to 


others that have been hit by war such 
as lend-lease and war-aid. This demand 
taken with that of the civilian trade 
means the recent tapering off in under- 
wear production should be made up. 
There is some feeling in that trade 
that at least part of it could be made 
up if manufacturers had adequate mar- 
gins of profit and other Government 
restrictions were eased. Manufacturers 
report that supplies of cotton yarns are 
very tight. 


Hosiery Industry 
Offers New Rules 


Recommendations for a new hosiery 
order to take the place of MPR 339 
have been made by the OPA Industry 
Advisory Committees, representing 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retail- 
ers. Details of the new order were re- 
leased by the National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers at the request 
of the chairmen for the different ad- 
visory committees. There are radical 
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changes in pricing, elimination of re 
tui! price marking, priee differentials 
for the branded lines, and in other 
Ways, proposed in the new order which 
is being considered by OVA. The new 
prices proposed for manufacturers of 
Unbranded full-faushioned lines are up 
!> cents a dezen on the 3Oygauge stock 
ing over the present prices in No. 339, 
in its quotations to Class I retailers 
For gauges above 39, up to and in- 
cluding 51, the price advances ure 43 
cents a dozen. 

A price differential for the branded 
lines over these prices, of SO cents a 
dozen is also provided for, The elimina. 
tion of retail price markings on stock- 
ings is proposed because of its inter 
ference with the sale of stockings for 
gifis. On cireular knit stockings the 
proposed manufacturers’ prices are ad- 
vinced from 20 cents a dozen to as 
much as 70 cents a dozen, It is also pro- 
posed that on hosiery finer than 51. 
ginge all conditions as to selling be 
¢liminated, because of the small vol- 
ume. In regard to the snggested prices 
for manufacturers, the new draft says 
they are based upon present wage levels 
and that any upward revision in wages 
would necessitate a reeonsideration of 
the prices. It is the apinion of the 
joint committee that such. proposals if 
adopted will restore the hosiery indus- 
try to its normal methods of operation, 
control inflation and recelre the whole 
hearted support of the industry which 
is necessary for the enforcement of the 
order. Vrovision is made in the order 
for extra fentures snech as odd sizes. 
odd styles, irregulars and seconds. 


Army Develops 
New Type Socks. | 

On October 29 the Philadelphia Quar- 
termaster Army Depot will receive bids 
on :13,417,000 pairs of a.new type light 
wool sock which the Army will use for 
regular service wear to supersede the 
tan cotton mercerized .soek on which 
unfilled balances were recently can- 
celled. The new light wool sock its to 
conform to Army _ specification No 
334B dated Octoher 8,343. In a natice 
to manufacturers of such lines the De 
pot ealls attention to ‘certain eonstrue- 
tional changes of a major nature. The 
first change has to do with the use of 
comnhed eotton (carded net permitted) 
in combination with “combed wool top”, 
the wool grade to be not lower than 
n6s and not higher than 60s, and of a 
type having a minimum tendency to full 
or felt. Another factor has to do with 
the sock tops where true 1x1 rib con 
struction is specified while all forms 
of simulated rib have heen eliminated 
and where merino yarns rather than 
cotton are enlled for. 

Another change and perhaps the most 
important is the inclusion in the new 
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specifications of a high splice, double 
sole und advanced ring toe, with two- 
ply combed peeler mercerized re-inforc- 
ing yarn required for these areas as 
well as for the heel and toe proper. All 
of these important changes have result- 
ed from experimentation and field tests 
which have been carried on in recent 
months under actual field conditions 
at Camp Lee, Va. The field tests were 
made because of the necessity of im- 
proving shrinkage resistance and espe- 
cially the wearing qualities of these 
socks in areas not previously re-inforc- 
ed. It is recognized by the army there 
may be some machines now making 
Army socks which are not equipped 
with attachments for producing the 
high heel and double sole. In this con- 
nection the Depot has been advised by 


the WPS that these parts will be made: 


available on MRO Rating so that manu- 
facturers needing these attachments 
should include on the purchase order 
the rating of AA-2MRO. 


Union Faull-Fashioned 
Hesiery Plants and 
Workers Arbitrate 

Early in October the American Fed- 
eration of Hosiery Workers announced 
that by a vote of approximately four 
to one its members had approved a 
compromise wage agreement with three 
mill groups, such agreement to remain 
in force until August 1945. This action 
reverses a previous vote by the union 
members taken at the end of July when 
they came to the decision that they 
would call a strike unless the manu- 
facturers agreed to all of their de 
mands. Following that action the case 
was submitted as a dispute to the War 
Labor Board but in view of the most 
recent vote of the union the case will 
be withdrawn from the Government 
agency. Agreements will be formally 
signed with the Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., con- 
sisting of about 44 plants in all sec- 
tions of the country, the Keystone 
Hosiery Manufacturers Association con- 
sisting of about half a dozen plants in 
Berks County, Pennsylvania, as well 
as commercial tosiery finishers that 
are members of the Hosiery Guild 
Cenference. 

The union estimated that about 
20,000 workers in the hosiery industry 
will be affected by the contract which 
is a compromise between the view- 
points of the several groups. The main 
points which are changed from the old 
contract are: Manufacturers will pay 
the costs of a hospitalization and health 
insurance program, manufacturers pay- 
ing on the basis of 2 per cent of their 
gross into this fund: vacation of one 
week with pay remains unchanged from 
the old contract; minor changes in 


tfules covering seniority promotions: 
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also plunts with subnormal earnings 
for employees doing looping, mending 
and folding will come up for special 
study by a group consisting of repres- 
entatives of the respective associations 
with adjustments to be made on the 
basis of such findings. Manufacturers 
withdrew their demand that overtime 
should be figured on a weekly basis 


Navy Needs in Cotton 
Underwear te Hold 


Frank M. Folsom, assistant chief in 
charge of procurement, Navy Depart- 
ment, said the underwear industry 
can well be proud of its record in meet- 
ing Navy requirements. Although the 
Navy will soon be approaching its full 
wartime strength, he said, the demand 
for cotton underwear will not. drop off 
té any marked degree. There will nat- 
urally be a leveling off-as stocks are 
built up to required levels but the ac- 
celerated wartime use of these gar- 
ments will maintain production for the 
Navy at a fair level. He said that ac- 
tual war couditions had brought about 
changes in their needs for Navy under- 
wear. In 1938, the average rate of re 
placement for cotton shorts was less 
than four pairs per man per year. A 
recent study shows that replacements 
are moving out twice that rapidly or 
at the rate of almost eight garments 
per man per year. The same situation 
was found with respect to knit cotton 
undershirts. In 1938, the average re- 
placements were five per man, while a 
study covering the first half of 1943 
indicated that the Navy was buying re 
placements at the rate of a little more 
than elght shirts per year. A curtail- 
ment of the Navy’s demands for part- 
wool underwear may be expected. 


Salvaged Hosiery 
Aids War Effort 

Up to the middle of last month more 
than 49,000,000 pairs of worn silk and 
nylon hosiery weighing more than 2,- 
454,000 pounds had been contributed 
by the women of America for use in 
the war effort, the War Production 
Board reported. The cumpaign ended 
September 30 and H. M. Faust, salvage 
division director, said contributions 
had been coming in at the rate of more 
than 5,000 pounds a day. He said, “The 
successful teamwork of American wom- 
en’s salvage committees and retail 
stores in the hosiery drive deserve the 
highest praise”’. 


No Nearby Relief 
in Synthetic Yarn 

Market reports indicate that war- 
time controls will continue in the sale 
of underwear, suspenders, garters and 
other merchandise using elastic web- 
bing made from synthetic rubber, at 
least until the effect of wear on the 





synthetic rubber is fully determined. 
it is understood that manufacturers 
will be required to give the War Pro 
duction Board a full list of the re 
tailers to whom they sell the garments 
and the retailers in turn may have 
to give names of the retail purchasers. 
Manufacturers of men’s underwear and 
suspenders say they have _ small 
amounts of synthetic rubber webbing 
for experiments and underwear manu- 
facturers report shipments of synthetic 
rubber webbing in amounts up to 1,000 
yards. Manufacturers emphasize that 
such webbing shipped to them to date 
represents only a fraction of their nor- 
mal needs and even if larger amounts 
of synthetic rubber are made available, 
there still remains the problem of get- 
ting cotton and rayon yarns to make 
the webbing.. Another question is the 
number of narrow elastic machines 
that can be placed on civilian produc 
tion. 


WPB Yarn Assistance 
Plan Is Explained 


WPB has issued an explanation tin 
regard to its decision to provide fur- 
ther priority assistance in procuring 
cotton knitting yarns for men’s heavy 
knit underwear. To insure an adequate 
supply of men’s and boys’ heavyweight 
underwear for winter use, assistance 
will be given to manufacturers to se 
cure the neeassary cotton knitting 
yarns. Applications are to be made ov 
form WI’B-2842 and applications are 
to cover the single carded cotton knit- 
ting yarns for men’s union suits, shirts 
and drawers and boys’ union suits. Cer- 
tification must be made that aii such 
finished garments must be shipped by 
February 1, 1944. 


Machinery Changes Offset 
Mills’ Labor Shortage 
Taylor R. Durham, secretary of the 
Southern Hosiery Manufacturers Asso 
ciation, recently pointed out that the 
full-fashioned hosiery industry, while 
suffering from a manpower shortage, 
is showing considerable ingenuity in 
meeting this and other problems. Nor. 
mally employing from 90,000 to 95,000 
persons and now operating with slight- 
iy above 60,000, the industry because 
of the shortage in materials cannot op 
erate full time. He said that it is pos 
sible to solve the labor to a certain de 
gree by stopping slow speed machines 
and concentrating on the high speed. 
Also many women are being employed 
as helpers to the knitters while other 
companies solved the problem by con- 
version of machines to muke a complete 
stocking on one machine. The indus 
try, he said is able to produce within 
15 to 20 per cent of normal production 
with one-third less employees. Man- 


, power problems confronting the indus- 
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¢ MISS or MRS. ULTIMATE CONSUMER is not familiar with such technical 
hosiery knitting terms as throwster, press-offs, or lubricity. But she is a real authority WRITE For FREE 

in the quality of the finished product. She can tell at a glance whether her stockings DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLETS 
have a clear, attractive stitch or not. And she soon learns if they are going to give ° 

her lasting service or not. And of course her approval—or disapproval—is a vital 

‘ 8 PP PI ments No. 1 and No. 2 are 


factor in the successful manufacture and sale of hosiery. onthe ties ani, Ca 
information they contain is 
practical and timely for ho- 





sooklets describing Treat- 


By employing either of two Nopco treatments to size rayon yarns for full-fashioned 


hosiery knitting—many manufacturers and throwsters are making more certain that siery throwster and mazu- 
their finished product will please Miss or Mrs. Ultimate Consumer. Both treatments facturer alike. Why not 


: a : a : — : write for your copies? 
practically eliminate press-offs in knitting. They yie!d greater knitting production. = your com 


prevent kinking and add lubricity to the yarn for knitting that aids in a clear stitch 


formation. 











“Norco” Hosiery TREATMENT No. ] 
{ solvent-soluble type for limited drying capacity 























‘his blend of high-melting point synthetic waxes when 
combined with solvent simplifies soaking procedure 
where drying capacity is limited. Saves time. No dry- 
ng necessary following soaking operations. Consistency 
ind uniformity of treatment are easily controlled. 


“Nopco” Hosiery TREATMENT NO. 2 
A water-emulsifiable type for acetate yarns 

This water-emulsifiable synthetic wax compound is sim- 
ilar to Treatment No. 1 but in water soluble form. It is 
extremely easy and economical to use. No special equip- 
ment is needed; ordinary soaking methods can be used. 
‘equires no organic solvents, eliminating toxic fumes 
ind fire hazard. Well adapted for use on Acetate yarns 
is well as the Viscose and Bemberg yarns. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO. 
HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 


Boston @ Chicago *® Cedartown, Ga. © Richmond, Cal. 
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try were set forth at a recent meeting 
of the Hosiery Manufacturers Industry 
Advisory Committee with officials of 
the War Production Beard at which 
time Car! S. Kineaid, chief of the ho- 
siery section, textile clothing and leath- 
er division, presided. 


Knit Outerwear 
in Its War Role 


National Knitted Outerwear Associa- 
tion, in detailing the role of this indus 
try in the war effort and also to ex- 
plain the reasons for the shortage of 
Knit issued a booklet entitled 
“Knitted Outerwear Goes to War’. The 
with pietures of knitwear in 
actual use by our Army and Navy, tells 
the story of how the knit goods indus 
try has answered the call of our Gov- 
ernment for warm, durable items of 
knitted apparel. It traces efforts of the 
industry to produce much-needed knit- 
wear items and also how with each 
passing month the industry has been 
producing more and more goods for use 
by the armed forces. 


voods., 


booklet 


Decline in Production 
of Children’s Hosiery 


The production of infants’ and chil- 
dren’s hosiery has been declining for 
more than a year. During the first eight 
months of this year shipments of such 





*e@e the eyes are on 


iS oe finishes 


Reg. U.S.A. & Canode 


...and, they have been for many 
years...not only the eyes of the 
wearer and admirer, but of the man- 
ufacturer, jobber and retailer as well, 
because DuraBeau Finishes offer all 
that is so essential in milady’s 
hosiery: Dull Softness, Sheerness, 
Spot and Water Repellency, Elastic- 
ity, Snug Fitting, Long Wear and 
Enduring Beauty... There is a 
DuraBeau Finish for every Fibre. 


lines dropped more than 30 per cent 
and in view of this the War VProdduc- 
tion Board and the Office of Civilian 
Requirements are both much con- 
cerned about the matter. The National 
Association of Hosiery Munufacturers 
at the request of the agencies men- 
tioned surveyed the situation and 
showed the cause for the decline. It cit- 
ed the following reasons for the drop 
in such production: Difficulty in secur- 
ing proper yarns; loss of skilled labor 
and the “serious inadequacy” of ceil- 
ing prices. The association feels that 
the latter point could be corrected by 
OPA establishing a proper ceiling price 
which would make the manufacture of 
this type of hosiery profital.le and at 
the same time give these knitters more 
of an incentive to expand production. 
The proper diversion of needed yarns 
by WPB first 
problem. 


would overcome the 


New Army Specifications 
for Women’s Stockings 


Army Quartermaster Corps has is- 
sued new specifications covering wom- 
en’s stockings which are No. 206-B and 
dated October 8, 1948. Specifications 
eall for two types, the first being cot- 
ton full-fashioned and the second to be 
made from rayon yarn. In Type One 
shall be made 


the yarn for knitting 


from a suitable grade of cotton, not 
less than one inch staple and shall be 
thoroughly ecarded and comlLed, well 
mercerized and gassed. Type Two has 
the leg and foot made from filament 
bright rayon, either viscose or cuprain 
monium, and the heel, sole and toe 
shall be plated with mercerized cotton 
Both types unless otherwise specified 
are to be dyed an approved shade of 
military beige. Cotton type is to be 42 
gauge while the rayon is to be 45-gauge 
from 100 and 150-denier 


and made 


yarn. 


Six Per Cent Rise 
on Winter Underwear 


A six per cent temporary increase in 
ceiling prices for certain weights and 
knitted union 

heavyweight 


, 


sizes of men’s and boys 
suits and men’s knitted 
shirts and drawers, when sold by “job 
ber mills”, was authorized early this 
month by OPA. The action was taken 
in Amendment No. 4 to MPR-221 effec- 
tive Octoler 7 and it was explained 
that this would entail no increase in 
the price of the garment to consumers 
Representatives, wholesalers and retail 
ers consulted by OPA said they were 
willing to absorb the manufacturers’ 
price and not on toe 
the public, stating they would do this 


increase pass it 


as their contribution of relieving short- 
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dura beau finishes 
\ 
SCHOLLER BROS.,INC., Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, FinisheseCollins & Westmoreland Sts., Phila. 34, Pa.» St. Catharines, Ont., Can. 
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PLANNING 
forthe FUTURE 


Future Models of ““W. & G.”’ 
and Metropolitan Sewing 
Machines, now on the draw- 
ing boards, will incorporate 
the most recent discoveries 
in metallurgical research 
and war production ex- 
perience. 

Precision workmanship 
and the engineering skill 
which have always charac- 
terized Willcox and Gibbs 
products will be recognized 
in these postwar models. 

These machines are be- 
ing designed to further in- 


















































crease sewing production, 
with less waste and lowered 
unit costs while maintain- 
ing high standards of prod- 
uct quality. 

For the duration, you can 
depend upon our sewing 
technicians to help you 
get the most out of your 
present equipment. Some 
items, unfortunately, are 
not now available but we 
shall be glad to give prompt 
consideration to your re- 
quests for all necessary re- 
placements. 





WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. ~ 


214 West 39th Street, New York 138, N.Y. 
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uges in these items. Data collected by 
OPA indicated that present ceiling 
prices on these garments were below 
cost of jobber mills as a group, and 
the six per cent increase was aimed at 
enabling the bulk of the milis to pro 
duce them without suffering a loss. 


Shipments of Hosiery 
Register Sizable Gain 


The amendment affects the follow- 
ing: men’s union suits, 12 pounds per 
dozen and heavier, based on size 42; 
boys’ union suits, 8 pounds per dozen 
and heavier, based on size 34; men’s 
heavyweight shirts and drawers, 7 
pounds per dozen and heavier, based on 
size 42 shirts. The six per cent in- 
creuse is allowed only for deliveries 
mide by a certain class of mills be 
fore February 1, 1944. These mills, 
classified as jobber mills, mean only 
manufacturers who in 1942 made three 
quarters or more of their total dollar 
domestic sales of fall and winter knit- 
ted underwear to wholesalers, chain 
stores and mail order houses. OPA said 
at the time it is making a re-examina- 
tion of price regulations affecting the 
knit underwear industry and upon com- 
pletion of this study consideration 
would be given to the possible need for 
revising the present price structure in 
conforming with the hold-the-line order 
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Rapid accurate wear 


tests 


weaves 


swatch 


totaled by the built-in wear cycle counter. 


Guard your quality reputation from complaints and 


rejections with Taber Abraser. 


Write today for Bulletin 4001. 


TABER INSTRUMENT CORP. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Designers, Builders of Precision Scientific Apparatus 


111C Goundry Street 


SORTAEEREARLELAL EAT Creeatere 


Abraser can be ap- 
plied io all types of 


finest hosiery to heavy 
overcoating. 


Taber 
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tical to test every bolt 
or lot of fabric. Excel- 
lent for testing finished and unfinished goods. 


Scientific wear action of the "Cal:brase" wheels is 


of April 8, 1943. 

During the first eight months of this 
year shipments of all types of hosiery 
registered a gain of almost five per 
cent. During the same period shipments 
of women’s full-fashioned gained 12.6 
per cent but women’s seamless declined 
12.2 per cent. The shipment of half- 
hose and slacks was a bright spot with 
a gain of 11.5 per cent, bundle goods 
gained 9 per cent, athletic socks almost 
S per cent and anklets 7 per cent. A 
dark spot for the industry was ship- 
ment of children’s and infants’ lines 
with a drop last August of almost 33 
per cent and a decline for the eight 
months of more than 30 per cent. 


Underwear Profits 
Show Low Ratio 


Profits of a representative number of 
underwear manufacturers in 1942 were 
3.7 per cent of sales after taxes, accord- 
ing to a survey made for Underwear 
Institute made by Dun & Bradstreet, 
Ine. This was the lowest ratio of prof- 
its to sales in the industry in four 
years and is below the profit ratio of 
prosperous peacetime years such as 
1936 when the ratio was 5.7 per cent 
and in 1933 when it was 8 per cent. 
The best profit showing was made 
by concerns whose sales were between 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 for the year. 
Profit margins average materially 


lower for concerns whose Sales 
were larger or smaller than this leve: 
The survey showed that profit rates 1 
underwear manufacturing are unstable 
seldom continuing in one direction for 
more than two years, that the larges 
ratios of profits were reported in th 
peace years, 1922, 1927 and 1933. O: 
sales in the industry, the survey; 
showed that volume for 1942 was the 
highest ever, based on reports fron 
eighteen concerns. In that year sale: 
were more than double that of 1940 anc 
70 per cent over the highest previous 
peak in 1918. 


Hose Machinery Firm 
Taken Over by U. S. 


Management of Kalio, Ine. ful 
fashioned hosiery machinery concer! 
with office in New York City, has bee: 
taken over by the Alien Property Cus 
todian under the Trading with the En 
emy Act, according to the Federal Reg 
ister. The custodian has acquired near 
ly all the common capital stock of the 
company on the charge that Karl 
Richard Lieberknecht of Oberlungwitz, 
Germany, is the owner. Previously the 
Government announced it had taken 
over eight American  full-fashioned 
hose machinery patents owned by an.- 
other German, [Paul Lieberknecht, of 
Maschinenfabrik Einsiedel. 
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COST SYSTEMS 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 


GREENVILLE, S.C. 


LHe 
TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 





WORK LOAD STUDIES 
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* # » and every one represents a man or woman in 
the country’s Service, at home or overseas. Wherever 
they are, whether in the Army, Navy or Marines, they 
need vast quantities of clothing and equipment made 
of cotton yarn alone or combined with other materials. 


ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
123 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 9, Pa. 


—and in the South 
ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Belmont, North Carolina 


Representatives in principal textile centers of the world 


fees 





DURENE 2-Ply Mercerized Cotton Yarn; 
COMETCORD 4-Ply Mercerized Yarn for 6x3 
line; S-P-Y, the Moisture-Resistant Mercerized 
Yarn; NEOPHIL Nylon Thread; PREFERRED 
BRAND Seaming and Looping Thread; EN- 
TWIST Mercerized Cotton Yarn and Nylon 
Twisted Combination; WEAR-TWIST, the 
Domestic Mercerized Lisle; DYED YARNS. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 


COTTO 


ESTABUSHED 1883 


T AMERICA’S C OLDEST MERCERIZERS OF FINE COTTON 
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That they may have what they need means curtailed 
supplies to the civilian market... the diversion of 
much of our normal output. We appreciate your 
patience and cooperation and assure you that what is 
available is being distributed as equitably as possible. 
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TRENDS—YARN MARKETS 
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Further Tightening of All Yarns with Less Left for the Civilian 
Trade—Army Rescinds Cotton Goods a Postpone- 
ment—More Rayon Yarn for Military and Less to 


r Civilians 


—Worsted Yarns in Active Demand Both for Military and 


Civilian Trades 


Philadelphia, October 16, 1943 


WITH THE possible exception of worsted knitting counts, all sales yarn 

markets have trended this month away from the civilian trade. By 
this is meant the military is taking more with its h gher priorities so 
that the limited production is leaving less and less for the civilian end 
of the business, making it necessary in some cases, such as heavy un- 
derwear, for the War Production Board to issue directives for a certain 
poundage. Cotton yarn spinners are experiencing great difficu:ty in 
maintaining production due to their help problem, and many are now 
on two shifts that formerly were operating three. In the rayon market, 
the military has this month stated that it must have additional high 
break yarns for militery tire cords so that this will soon2r o~ late~ be 
reflected in the civilian end of the business. It has had no effect this 
year on shipments of full-fashioned women’s stockirgs because these in 
‘he first eight months were larger than in the same 1942 months. Worst- 
ed knitting yarns are on an allocation basis, largely due to the man- 


power problem of sales spinners. 


Cotton Yarns 


Srpplies of sales cotton yarns have 
hecome tighter than at any time dur- 
ing the war and especiallv sa for ecn- 
sumers of yarns making civilian goods. 
Several of the latter type firms in this 
section have decided during the last 
month that there is no use for thera 
continuing business for the duration 
becnuse they have been unable to ob- 
tnin sufficient yarns to keep even a 
minimum of production. Distributors 
of cotton yarns previously during the 
present yeur have been doing their 
best to give producers of civilian goods 
at least enovgh yarn to keep a few of 
their machines running but at the 
present time requirements of the armed 
services together with needs under 
lease-lend and rehabilitation of foreign 
countries are so large that many spin- 
ners are frank in admitting that they 
do not see how over the coming months 
they will be able to allot any yarns 
whatever to such manufacturers. 

Two months ago the outlook was 
entirely different. At that time the 
Army was postponing deliveries on 
old cotton goods orders and in addi- 
tien had predicted that their needs 
over the next year would be consider- 
ably smaller than in the previous year. 
Developments in the war have changed 
the outlook so that it is expected the 
Army's procurement of cotton goods 
and gurments over the coming year 
will be almost as large as in 1942 and 
in nddition to this large amounts of 
such items will be wanted for ship- 
ment abroad. This condition has al- 
rendvy been reflected in a growing 
searcity of all types of cotton yarns 
over the last month and aside from 
the demand outlined alove, the situa- 
tion has been infinenced by a decline 
in production which spinners say is due 
to an important degree te the present 
ceiling on both enurded and combed 
qualities and which they claim Is en- 
tirely inadequate notwithstanding the 
preminnm which the Office of l’rice Ad- 
ministration granted combed spinners 
on certuin counts beginning lust Muay. 
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Spinners claim that in many instances 
thev have lost their third shift because 
of this. 

There have been reports that an up- 
ward adjustinent in the cotton varn 
ceiling was to be issued shertly by 
OVA but this has not come about as 
vet and if is new ecnsidered by manv 
in the trade this is going to be de- 
laved for a considerable peri. d, some 
execr'tives in this Government ageney 
objecting to any such advance because 
of its effect on the cost of living. In 
addition to this there is a growing dis- 
satisfaction among cotton yarn = spin- 
ners because of re-negotiation proceed- 
ings which have leen started aginst 
a number of them in recent weeks and 
in this connection the comment is made 
by them that they see no renson for 
re-negotiiting profits of a concern that 
is selling under a military ceiling set 
by a Government ageney. During the 
last month the local Army Quartermas- 
ter Depot has begun the procurement 
of about 185,000,000 yards of cotton 
goods and bids on a portion of this 
have already been received. On Octo- 
ber 12, the Depot received bids on 110,- 
000.000 vards of cotton herringbone 
twill which is made from carded yarns 
and although no formal announcement 
was made by the Depot it is believed 
th:-t bids were received on less than 
half this amount. 

It is also believed that the Army is 
experiencing difficulty at this time In 
receiving adequate bids on such mate 
rinis as sateen which is being used in 
the manufacture of its new type field 
jacket as well as cotton uniform twill 
for uniforms and shirting. Several 
eombed spinners that ordinarily would 
bid on this type falrie say that they 
are not going to do so at this time for 
two rensons. The first is because they 


are upset by the re-negotiation pro- 
ceedings now under way and which 


they elaim are unfair and in the sec- 
ond place they claim thev are not go- 
ing to bid because there is an insuf- 
ficient margin of profit ina number of 
counts even with the military premium 
alluwed on such numbers by ODA. 
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Rayon Yarns 


A decline in supplies of all types of 
rayen yarn available for civilian needs 
during the next few months is predict- 
ed. Miitary requirements show a sharp 
increase with emphasis beng p'aced 
upon early deliveries. At the present 
time interest is being centcred on the 
demand of the armed services for 40,- 
QOO.000 more pounds of high tenacity 
Viscose type ruyvon for use in the min. 
ufacture of tire cords on which quick 
delivery is required. WI’, when it is- 
sued its order for this additional rayon 
yarn to go into the manufacture of 
ravon cord for synthetic rubber tires, 
estimated that if would mean a redue- 
tion of at least three per cent in rayon 
supplies for civilian use. Four plants 
were ordered by WI’B to incrense their 
predvetion of tire-grade raven by 40,- 
MAO nounds to meet 1943-44 re 
quirements. 

im aadiion, approximately 275.000, 
O00 pounds of cotton tire cords will be 
produced during 1944, raven heing used 
in military and heavy duty tires while 
cotton cords have been found suitable 
for passenger car synthetic tires, WPB 
reported. It estimated the three per 
cent cut in civilian rayon will reduee 
by 12,000,009 pounds the 400,000,000 
pounds originally scheduled for civil- 
ian production in 1944. The four plants 
ordered to make this expansion were 
Dulont, American Enka, American 
Viscose, and Industrial Rayon Corpo- 
ration. In addition to the need to step 
up product:on of yarns for the muanu- 
facture of military tires, yarn require 
ments for the making of fragmentiution 
bomb ehvte eleths have heen exp -und- 
ing rapidly. Deliveries of these yarns 
have fallen behind schedule die’ in 
some causes to severe droughts which 
have cut water supplies and forced 
temporary curtuilments in production. 


Worsted Yarns 


Although sales worsted vyvarn spin- 
ners have a much more liberal quota 
of wool for civilinn goods than earlier 
this vear, they are unable to meet to.- 
tal demands heing made vpon them 
from the military and civilian trades. 
In view of this they have been falling 
behind in making deliveries and in 
miost instunces buyers for the civilian 
tride suy that they have been getting 
even Stmialler alloeations which = spin- 
ners attribute to the decline in produc- 
tion due to a tightening of their man- 
power problem, Notwithstanding this 
handicap, production of knittin’ yvarns 
so fur this vear has been considerably 
above that for the same pericd in 1942 
Which is largely due to the lhirger woo!) 
allotment but during the same time de 
mind has expanded even faster so that 
the varn market is as tight or tighter 
than it was six months ago. Knit out- 
erweur mills are looking for a develop- 
ment shortly which will increase de- 
mand for lend-lense and it is believed 
the Office of Foreign Relief and Re 
habilitation plans to draw up specifica- 
tions for a number of garments such 
as men’s and children’s pullovers. 




















FIDELITY 9-SKEIN REELER 


Single- and Double-End Types. Collapsible 
arms on reel, automatic yardage control 
and improved tension device. Reduced 
doffing cyc:e with Twin-Unit System. 


Write for Bulletin 





FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ON YOUR RAYON HOSIERY 


Add Laurel MildantA to your lubricating or 
sizing formulas routinely. It will prevent mold 
formation on your rayon yarns and hosiery, with 
its consequent invisible tendering of the fibers, 
changes in dyeing properties and discoloration 
of hosiery fabrics. 

Treat fir’shed hosiery awaiting boarding with 
Laurel MildantA...it will reduce mtidew hazard. 

Laurel Mildant A is a mill-tested safety meas- 
ure that pays dividends in longer life of yarn 
and hosiery, more even dyeing and color. Send 
tor sample order tcday. 


Throw your scrap inte the fight ! 


Be toy FINISHES 
, SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


WM. H. BERTOLET’S SONS ESTABLISHED“1909 


TIOGA, THOMPSON & ALMOND STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
WAREHOUSES: PATERSON, N. J., CHATTANOOGA, TENN., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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FIRST THINGS 
COME FIRST" 


-RANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Your Uncle Sam has right of way insofar 
as our facilities are concerned. His re- 
quirements and his orders come FIRST, 
and we are proud to serve our country. 
At the same time, we regret that it may 
be necessary to ask our customers — 
users of Brinton Knitting Machines — 

to wait, until we can care 


for their needs. 


BRINTON 


Circular Knitting Machines 
3700 KENSINGTON AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














BUY WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS 
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SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION 


Modern Texti'e Equipment 
PATERSON, N. J. 








TRADE A MARE 


SIPP 
EAT IMO) 






BUSY Plants 


Wear Out Faster! 





Let us 
estimate on 
any needed 
Repairing, 
Altering or 

Additions 


Keep your physical plant structures in top fighting trim—to in- 
sure maximum war production and to prevent work stoppage in peace 
time conversion. SOUTHEASTERN ‘‘never refuses qa job’’—works 
just as faithfully on cutting a doorway as in constructing the largest 
building. Let our war knowledge of materials and requirements and 
SOUTHEASTERN’S 23 years experience help you in Keeping your 
plant in fight-trim—quickly, economically, dependably. Above photo 
shows sheeting mill addition built for Marshall Field & Co., Spray 
North Carolina. 


Southeastern * 
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Mill operators know what the ATLAS 

FADE-OMETER and LAUNDER-OMETER 

have done for the textile industry in 

predetermining the fastness to light and 
washing of textiles. 


ATLAS 
WEATHER- OMETER 


now has taken an 
equally important 
place in the indus- 
try for testing fab- 
rics exposed to 
weathering under 
war conditions. The 
Weather-Ometer 
will accommodate 
large size specimens 
to meet the Federal 
specifications de- 
manding accelerated 
tests. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC 
DEVICES CO. 


361 W. Superior St. 
Chicago 10, Ill. 
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Selig's 


Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economies 
in many mills. 


Request our trained represen- 
tative to make a survey of 
your plant. 


Recommendations will te made 
without obligation. 


W rite 





ATLANTA 
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‘7 ~<~ LET'S DO SOMETHING ABOUT THE 
Lon \ weather 


= os IT AFFECTS TEXTILES AND OTHER MATERIALS! 









I. weather is a vital factor in determining the serviceability of 

all textiles. Canvas and other fabrics used out-of-doors must withstand 
the effects of heat, sunlight, cold, and wet with its resulting mold 

and mildew. Blankets and overcoating fabrics must withstand cold and 
wind. Summer suitings must permit the passage cf air. Weatherproofed 
fabrics must withstand various degrees of rain. & The United States 
Testing Company, Inc., can measure scientifically these variable weather 
factors as they affect textiles. In the V7eather-Ometer it can test the 

sia effects of the elements upon fabrics in an accelerated aging process. In 
thet” its own, exclusive Warmth-Tester, designed by the Testing Company, 
itself, it cam measure the warmth or coolness of any texture. 


sag vests © And it offers a series of tests measuring the deeree of waterproofing 


in any fabric. % Send samples fcr immediate testing! 
* American Council of Commercial Leboratories 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


*Member of A. C. C. L. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA GREENSBORO, N.C WOONSOCKET, R. | CHiCAGO, iLl 
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@ Helps separate long fibres from short 


Mi Ni f R 0 | @ Prevents waste by saving good fibres 
| >» @ Makes fibres more supple, pliable 
_ The @ Provides control of conditions caused 
OTB TA NDING by static electricity 
sage @ Protects cards and preserves the wire 
Conditioner 


@ Safeguards health, insures better 
for working conditions by preventing 


Dust and Fly 


Textile Fibres 
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CON SULT 
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el can spin or twist a 
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em] WS in meu'fetion 
Tw 0 heads are  waually het 
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Southern Representatives 


— W WALKE” 
Box Greenvi'‘e. S. 


> J} QUILLEN 
Box 443 Spartan urg S. C. 
SOUTHWEST SUPP! Y CO 
Box 87 G 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 
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STOCKED BY 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 


—— 
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TODAY-Every Existing 
Machine Must Produce 
Its Full Quota 

































































Today's usgenr productioa requireme.sts cannot 
wait for new equipment. Keep your card scree.s, 
picker screens and spinning cylinders operating at 
maximum effici iency by using JENKINS promot re- 
bu:lding service. 


Ask our representative fcr complete de ails. 
Or wrte direct for our servc: i0-.der. 


JENKINS 


METAL SHOP 
Gastonia. N.C. . U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of 
Comber Tins - Lap-Aprons* Aspirators * Sliver Pans 
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PREREEROTT ETT PET TELE 


An Up-to-Date 
PRINTING PLANT... 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a statl of competent workmen, solicits, 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 


to a fully bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


‘Printers and “Publishers 


Dalton . Georgia 
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WHAT USERS SAY ABOUT 


WALKER 
PRODUCTS 


alare 


SERVICES | 
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, These expressions of opinion and facts were 
SAN FRANCISCO-OAKLAND made by executives of leading mills. 
BAY BRIDGE 1. ‘Walker heddles are standard in quality 
and performance. No manufacturer 
7 makes better equipment.’ 
The San Francisco-Oakl: . Bri " 
, he San Francisco Oakland Bay Bridge 2. “Walker: Nie. Company mabe the beat 
is the longest suspension bridge ever con- : abies on the maseek Waliee hes the 
a structed. 3 edge, due to a good organization and 
dependability.’ 
saat DIASTAFOR de-sizing agent enjoys dis- : Re | , | . 
: tinctive leadership, too. For 35 years, it 3. preter Walker Equipment. its quality 
é. is due to Walker's many years in the 
3 has been the choice of the textile trade. : fald." 
DIASTAFOR’S outstanding reputation | 4. “When | order from Walker, | get what 
is based on its constant quality perform- | want. Others sometimes seem to think 
° : we don't know what we want.’ 


ance. Day in and day out, it does the job 


right. Cottons, mixed goods and rayons | 5. In our New Eng'and plant we found 
that Walker's pitch-band reed is better 


receive a smooth. supple. ideal finish when | . 
PI than those you get down East. 


treated with dependable DIASTAFOR. 
With DIASTAFOR, your de-sizing prob- 





6. ‘Walker makes good frames.” 


7. ‘They give better service than some of 


lems go out the window. 35 years of this thaws. Vile have: eacve of thate hed. 

superb, uniform results stand behind this dies than of anyone's else. 

top-notch leader in its field. : WALKER HEDDLES 

For further information ask | HEDDLE FRAMES «: REEDS: 

our technical man or write to— © PITCH-BAND and ALL METAL 

FLEISCHMANN’S DIASTAFOR~ ° 

DIASTAFOR DIVISION OF — ‘ 
Standard Brands Incorporated WALKER MFG. CO. 
40 Worth Street New York, N. Y. Atlantic and Ruth Sts. Philadelphia 34, Pa 


R. T. Osteen, Souhern Mgr. 


7 11 Perry Road, Greenville, S. C. 
: WALKER | Agents 
Greenvil'e Textile Supp.y Co......Greenv Lie, 











§. C 

LOOM Odell Supply Co..... ....Greensboro, N. C 

35 Years of Satisfactory Results _ ae | eae ae Os... ee ee 
Hendrik VanBrederods.......Midland Park, N. J 
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Dary Ring Travel- 
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TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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SYMCOL OF 

SUPERIORITY 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
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WORKING CAPITAL 
FOR INDUSTRY 


We have been factors to the textile and 
allied industries for 89 years. Our efficient 
credit checking facilities, together with the 
purchase of accounts receivable, furnishes 
our clients with additional working capital 
} while relieving them of all credit risks. 





With almost 90 years of service for Manu- 
facturers, Merchants and Selling Agents, 
we know how best to serve your interests. 
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We invite your inquiry as to our services. 





James Talcott, Inc. 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
1854 FACTORS 1943 





New England Representative: PHILLIPS B. MARSDEN 


9)» Chauncey Street, Boston 11, Mass. 


Southern Representative: CLARENCE KNOWLES 
423 Citizens & Southern Nat'l. Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Kearny, N. J. 


CARD ROOM 





BOBBINS TUBES 
SPOOLS SPECIALISTS 
CONES WwooD 


Je Verrell Machine Co.% 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


ROLLS AND 4% 








KINKSETTOLIT + LUBRIKNIT 


Pioneers for Chemical 
Conditioning Machinery 
and Conditioning Liquids for over 33 years 


Kearny Manufacturing Ccmpany, Ine. 
Greerville, $. C 


Sao Paulo 


Buenos Aires Montreal 


Mexico D.F. 
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i oe HONEYCUTT 
Gastonia Roller, Flyer 
ob ale My oy beled (- Oxon 


1337 West Second Avenue, Gastonia, N. C. 


General Mill Repairs 
Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original 
diameter 








| 
| 5 Method of raising flutes patented, No. 1,887,510 
i Give us a trial 
a Se a ee en ee ee ee ww ee eee SS Oe ONO SO SE 
crs ‘Soir . ¢: 
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American Associated Consultants, Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Specializing in 
the 
Utilization of Labor 


and 
Equipment 
The work we have done and are doing in the textile 


industry of the south should prove interesting to you. 


D. S. KEOGH J. J. SKELLY 
President Vice President and General Manager 


H. B. CRAFT 
Vice President in Charge of Southern Operations 
30 Camden Road, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Bim TURN OUT TEXTILES Yaszer 


nig ah @ Now that top-speed is demanded in textile production... 
=~ **\ __sthere’s a greater-than-ever need for TOLEDO accuracy, speed 
: and dependability at every weighing point in your plant! 
Toledos appeal to practical men... these scales expertly de- 
signed for every textile weighing job... ruggedly built to “take 
it’! Send now for illustrated “Toledo Textile Book.” Toledo 


Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


TOLEDO TEXTILE SCALES 





















Accurate PRINTED weights eliminate > 
costly human errors in reading and 
recording weight figures! Toledo [| 
F Princweigh meets Textile production 

‘j needs with unerring printed records 
ind greatest speed! Prints BIG figures 
™ PAST...on thick tickets... sheets 
_or strips... with extra copies. 


mer Aes 

















~ 
~ . & 
5 ee 


Yardage Scales 










go gst Sepia ¥ 
; bs oor Scales i 
Sm re 
32. a e Ww ~e 
: m en... ae. 
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KIER BOILING 


For better whites and level results, use a 
pound of STANDARD Grade 40 Silicate 


with each 3 to 5 lbs. of caustic in your kier 





boiling formula. Troublesome stains are 
eliminated and scarce chlorine is saved. 

Ask the STANDARD service staff about 
grey sour-silicate kier boiling proce- 
dure for better whites with less bleach. 





DIAMOND 


ALKALI COMPANY 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, FENNSYLVANIA 
Piants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, WN. Y. 
MARSEILLES, ILL. * DALLAS, TEXAS 


STANDARD 
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KNOXALL ‘** 


ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & COQ. 
Est. 1888 BOSTON, MASS Inc. 190! 


ATLAN A, GA. GREENVILLE, S. C. NEW YORK 
W. C. HAMES RALPH GOSSE'T H. W. CURTIS 
185 PinecrestAve. WILLIAM J. MOORE 735 W. Crescent Ave 
Decatur, Ca. 15 Augusta St. Allendale, N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Telephone 150 A 'lendale 3521 
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It’s Lucky tunate that 
HARD MAPLE ire Maple 
Lasts 










— lumber supplies lim- ple flooring can still be had, but 
ited by war, America is for- there isn’t enough at the mo- 


so many textile ment to go around. We'll do our 


mills are floored with tough- best, however, to meet your re- 
srained, long-wearing Northern quirements. Wire or write near- 


Robbins Hard Ma- est address below. 


ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 


Rhine'ander, Wisconsin 


Representatives 
Southeast—Bright Brooks Lumber Co., Savannah. Branches; Charlotte 
(George Roberts, Mgr.), Atlanta (Ray Cook, Mgr.). New York and New 


England—T. M. Ralston, Grand Central Terminal, N. Y. C. 


MILLIONS WALK DAILY ON ROBBINS FLOORING 










Get Your Copy of This 
Helpful Booklet 


It presents complete facts 
that will enable you to ob- 
tain the full benefits of better 
machine output and lower 
cost through the proper use 
of Leather Belting. A free 
copy is available from any 
Leather Belting Manufac- 
turer. Or, write direct to us. 
. 











American Leather Belting Assn., 53 Park Row, New York 


20 years without 


a drink— 









“First bought ‘Arquto’ bearings 
29 years ago... still buy them 
-because theyre alright.” 

—unsolicited testimonial 


eMC F zr CON 


Wayne Junction. Philadelphia. Pa. 
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MORE SPEED? 


Look to your 


STUFFING BOXES 


F you are looking for more production from your 
dry-cans, slashers, or sanforizers, don’t overlook 





Vetcie ke) cbet-toye Me atoliota am a d-s-1-100d-mm lo) bel emme Goltbames(omr-listectece, 
boxes may be as good as they ever were, but com- 
pared to the Johnson Joint they waste valuable time, 
rife, Mh OME o) core LeCoit (oye Mmmenele Mme (-peslo tele MEo mm (olmme) Mme bebel—lel 1-5 
lobe gmecetd-meeteleMelit-selitesen 

The packless, self-oiling, self-adjusting, self-align- 
ing design of the Johnson Joint is shown below. 
Because it- puts an end to all stuffing box troubles it 
: Fy bbesbbeleti-s-mmreloteh more itt-1-1- Mme) mp rclocotelbel-@ amr sel ileleh. ge: 
| saves valuable production time. More than that, it 
introduces a simpler way to provide for syphon 
drainage of cans and slashers, which reduces heat- 
: ing-up time, and permits higher, more uniform can 
temperatures. 

J Yolo ME CoM? 0(-s-1- ms bechole) dlotel MMB boleh d-1et--s- Mab bem os dele lb loli tose 
efficiency the fact that the Johnson Joint saves 


> 


siett 


: enough in maintenance alone to pay its own way, 
and you will see why so many mills have been 
quick to adopt it 

Write for new catalog 








Note the Trouble-free, 
PACKLESS CONSTRUCTION 


Nipple (1) is fastened to roll or drum. 
Collar (2) is keyed (6) to nipple. Car- 
bon graphite seal ring (3) and bear- 
ing ring (4), which eliminate oiling 
and packing. Spring (5) is for initial 
seating only; in operation joint is 
pressure sealed—self-adjusting. Ball 
and socket joints at nipple and 
rings absorb angular misalignment; 
space between nipple and housing 
provides for lateral misalignment. 











They must be good. Over 50,000 


JOHNSON “20 JOINTS 


: installed in less than 10 years. 





For Dry, Clean, Oil-Free Compressed Air 


use this simple, long lasting Johnson-Gast Sepa- 
rator. Employs the two best principles of separa- 
tion, expansion and change of direction—removes 
more than 99% of all foreign matter from com- 
pressed air. Also available for service on steam 
lines. Team mate is the Johnson-Gast Aftercooler, 
which circulates cooling water around compressed 
air lines to condense all vaporized moisture—so 
separator can remove it. 

Write for Bulletin 


‘The Johnson Corporation 


815 WOOD STREET (wt) THREE RIVERS, MICH. 
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‘VAc Leather with the Hair on 
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Cut Your Loom Leather 








Costs In Half! 


Taken individually, Textile 


If you could cut this total IN HALF—simply by switching 


Leathers are 


to “BONDARON” Leathers—wouldn t you do it? 


They are only slightly higher priced than ordinary leathers, 
yet they consistently wear from 3 to 5 times longer. Send 


a trial order today and prove them on your own looms. 


THERE'S REAL ECONOMY IN STANDARDIZING 


ON BOND TEXTILE LEATHERS! 
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n Bondural and Bo ap —_ 
Bondaron, Flat Belting Lace Leaves 
check straps Spinner aot Valve ceraightenings 
Lug Straps. = gwister aproms Bi Leathins 
Harpers Strap coidens rons lish sheeP 
traps wor.ted APE ng eep S05 
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Write for Booklet 202 


COMPANY 


617-623 ARCH STREET 


Manufacturers of Textile Leathers 


for Nearly Half a Century 


comparatively 
inexpensive items. However, when the costs of al) the leathers 
used during the past several years are added up, and losses of 
time due to stoppages for replacem’nts, cost of broken p cker 
sticks caused by poor lugs, etc., are figured in, the total is large 
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BLASTS FROM DISTURBING 
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COTTON — King of War Fibers 


= Cotton’s amazing versatility makes it the king of fibers in its impor 
= tant job of helping win the war. A second series of cartoons, prepared 
: by the U.S. Army Quartermaster Corps, continues the story of Cotton 
= in the war. These cartoons will be released to the nation’s newspapers, 
and will be used in other ways designed to insure nationwide coverage 


COUPEEOGHALEGEL ACER 


National Cetten Council of America — Cotton-Textile Institute 
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5 to 700 GPM. Pressures to 
All standard drives. 


Hand and power operated. ~ -o 


do it mere efficiently and at lewer cost’ 
Engineering and Maintenance Bulletins 
FREE to PLANT MEN 


——".§ | Write BLACKMER PUMP COMPANY 
de og tee 2050 Century Ave., 3.W., Grand Rapids. Mek. 


CKMER Rot"4. PUMPS 





"BUCKET DESIGN’-SELF-ADJUSTING FOR WEAR 


@ ‘‘If it’s a job for a rotary, Blackmer will 








FOR POSITIVE FUNGICIDAL 


TREATMENT OF TEXTILES 
USE FERRO COPPER NAPHTHENATE 


FERRO ZINC NAPHTHENATE 
OR OTHER FERRO METALLIC SOAPS 
* 

They meet Corps of Engineers and Quartermaster 
Corps specifications. Write for prices and samples. 


¢ FERRO DRIER & CHEMICAL CO. 


*Suusidianes of Ferre Enamel Corp.—Clevelaané. Onic 


‘W. B. LAWSON, INC., Sole Sales Agent 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Two VICTOR STOCKROOMS 
Serve the Textile South 


For the convenience of the many southern mills that 
depend on Victor Travelers, ample stocks are main- 
tained at our Gastonia and At!anta branches. Both of 
these offices are fully equipped to provide the trav- 
slers you want, when you want them... the kind of 
Victor Service that has won the praise of so many mill 


men. 


Today’s dificult supply conditions make these nearby 
stocks more important than ever to southern mills busy 


on war work. 


Whenever you need information or advice on traveler 
selection, talk to a Victor representative. He can help 
you get the right travelers to keep your spinning and 
twisting running smoothly . . . help you “deliver the 
goods” on time. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 









ATLANTA, GA. GASTONIA, N. C. 
1021 Virginia Ave., N.E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Tel. Vernon 1898 — 2330 Tel. 247 
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BOYCE 
WEAVERS 
KNOTTER 


It takes training and skill to 


tie a weaver’s knot by hand—but 
any novice can operate the Boyce 


Weaver’s Knotter after a few trys. 


This amazing precision device 
stands up under any production 
schedule—never misses—in doing a 
uniformly perfect job of tying an in- 
visible knot, and clipping the ends. 


A complete and perfected ser- 
vice includes loaning of service 
knotters, replacement parts, repairs, 
trade-ins—all designed to maintain 


long life eficiency at minimum cost. 


MILL DEVICES COMPANY 


OiviSiION OF 


A. B. CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 MAIN STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Eastern (Including Canada) C. . HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. $33, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 
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ALL STEEL BALING PRESSES 


of 0) | OM - ALLSIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT IN USS.A. 


ECONOMY BALER CO.. Derr, ©] ANNARBOR,.MICH.U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
New York Office: 100 Gold St. Philadelphia Office: Drexel Bldg. 


Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N.C. Boston Office: 601 Atlantic Ave. 


Economy Baler Co., Box 653, Atlanta, Ga. 


This is the Age of SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 

































Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish — a new chemical treatment 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE—!31 West First St.—Chariotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern meters ea tt pacatanadl P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. -- Otto V. Pratt, Union, Mills, N. C. 


BOLSTERS 


| Ray ne Samp p 

















































A Big Modern Plant specializing in the manufacture of 
Bolsters, Whorls, Lifting Rods, Bushings and Ring Holders. 


STEWART MACHINE CO., INC. 


TOM ULILE NORTH CAROLINA 











<1 Ps 7 Have You Secured Your Copy of i 








¢ vBeep Maid 6 “FINISHING MATERIALS’ 
This book covers generally those basic raw materials used in the 
for finishing processes for cotton piece goods. It includes a number 
of the new materials and practices which cannot be found 
Industr 4 ? any standard textbook. 
This, book provides a source of information and experience to the 
Molded Rubber Goods operating executive which is fresh, up-to date. practical aio 
; usable in every-day finishing plant operation. Ask us how you 
Air Hose Oilless Bearings : can get this book FREE. 
Cone Belt Water Hose Hard Rubber Pot Eyes : ‘‘Pinishing Materials’’ can be obtained only in conjunction with 
Transmission Belt Steam Hose Rubber Covered Rolls : ise, to ‘‘Cotton’’ for $3.00 (Canada $4.50— 
THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MANUFACTURING DIVISION : | COTTON 7 
of Raybestos-Manhattoan, Inc. GRANT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. : 
23 TOWNSEND STREET PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY =; 
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~HUMIDIFY wire 


SELF-CLEANING 
ATOMIZERS 


a 
precise” 




























AMCO 
Self-Cleaning 
Atomizers 


If your humidifying equipment is not giving 
you top performance on all of the following 
points, you are not getting the best there is 


in humidification. .. . 
AUTOMATICALLY SELF-CLEANING 
CONSTANT, FULL CAPACITY DELIVERY 
NO DRIP—NO FEATHERING DOWN 
MINIMUM MAINTENANCE COST 
LONG LIFE 


These are the reasons why more and more 
mills are standardizing on AMCO Self- 
Cleaning Atomizers. For the complete story, 
write or call American Moistening Company, 
Providence, R. I. ... Boston... Atlanta 














| ... Charlotte. 
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FICATION 
Production 
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TO HELP YOU 


HE Textile Industry is do- 
ing a magnificent job in 


meeting the demands of our Yo. 
Armed Forces and our Allies, ae 
as well as our essential civilian Y Avt, 
requirements. Production in 1S 


1942 was twice that of a nor- 
mal year. The Quartermaster 
General has stated on several 
occasions that the Textile In- 
dustry has kept well ahead of 
schedule on all major types of 
fabrics required . . . and that 
includes some 300 different 
fabrics specified by the Quar- 
termaster Corps alone. 


It is our job to help the Tex- 
tile Industry to maintain the 
pace it has set, by supplying 
the finest leathers for check 
straps and belting that it is pos- 
sible to produce. Many of the 
country’s leading mills have 
found that, by specifying 
Shingle & Gibb Leathers, they 
get longer check strap and belt- 
ing life. And that’s what counts 
today! If your regular supplier 
can not furnish Shingle & Gibb 
Leathers, write to us for the 
name of one who can. 


Shingle & Gibb Leather Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 43, PENNA. 


SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHERS 
for Check Straps and Belting 
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.. for use on 


FOLDING 
MACHINES 


men as folding ma- 
chine operators, tex- 
tile mil's and finishing 
plants are faced with 
the problem of making 
their mechanical 
equipment easier to 
operate, as well as keeping it at top-notch efficiency to 
meet the present chalienge of production. 








The Lewis Pneumatic Table-Lift eliminates the conven- 
tional foot treadle and the heavy work of raising the fold- 
ing machine table by foot. This is especially hard on fold- 
ers of larger than 4 or 5 inch capacity. 

This Lift is operated by compressed air, usually available 
in mills and finishing plauts—where not availahle a com- 
pressor can be supplied. 


Ask Us More About It! 


MACHINE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Offices NEW YORK PRILADELPHIA SEG E ee Se Fer Sle . 









standards pay you div- 
idends in longer’ wear, 
greater service per dollar. 
Next time try Dandux. 
There’s a Dandux basket, 
hamper or truck for every 
purpose. Inquiries solicited. 
Folder on request. Write 
today. 


~” CR.DANIELS?« 


ienedanaees of Everything of Canvas 
44 WEST ST. © NEW YORK, N. Y. 


APPROVED 
“BASKETS” 








e Rost 


=100 LAUNDRY BASKET 


got your SIZE! 


@ SEYCO size films are 
more pliable and elastic, re- 
sulting in better weaving. 
Try SEYCO and see for 


yourself, 















fi) 4 SIZING..... PENETRANTS ..... ALKALIS .... 
SOFTENERS.....SHUTTLE DRESS NG 
“TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES 
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— AIR LIFT 


WITH WOMEN in- 
creasingly replacing 
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hye 
7 \MPROVED 
SINGEING 


WITH 


RED-RAY 
RADIANT HEAT GAS BURNER 


Provides Closer — Better — 
Faster Singeing — Lower Pro- 
duction Costs. Easily Installed 
on Your Present Equipment. 


RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO. 
455 West 45th Street New York City }} 


Southern Representative: 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY 
1610 Hertford Rd. Charlotte, N. C. 



























Makers of the outstanding 


SANFORIZING BLANKETS, STYLE MERCURY 310 


built for high efficiency and superior production. Thirty 
years of manufacturing experience in Technical Felt: 
and Industrial Fabrics. 


MERCURY TECHNICAL CLOTH AND FELT CORPORATION 


1266 Breadway, Now Yerk |, &. Y. * Telephone: MUrray Hill 4-4576 


# . 
PROMPT sevice" || 


Fiber and Metal Pulleys 
Bushings and Accessories 
Leather Belting 
V-Belts and Sheaves 
Veelos Adjustable V-Belts 

West ingneuse 














® Southern Belting offers 
you prompt “One-Stop” 
Service on a complete line 
of mechanical drive equip- 
ment, that will save you 
time and money. You can 
fill al/ your drive needs 








Motors quickly at 


SOUTHERN Belting Company) 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Maybe You one Be Using | 4 LL STARCH 
he Weavasiod’ 


* Penetrates 
Thoroughly : 
 *Dependable 
. ‘Carries Weight 
“ Into the Fabric 

ln OA *xAlways Uniform 

Here are the facts! DRAX is an aqueous emulsion of waxes, alu- z . | 
—=_ . | See Daen | 
Due to a special method of regulating the colloidal particle 3 | 


size of the emulsion during its manufacture, DRAX possesses 
important characteristics not found in many water repellents: 





















Se 





}. Drax provides high water repellency for all textile fabrics = 


— 


2. It remains completely stable in solution during storage 





3. Its acidity (pH 3.5 to 5) requires a minimum of control 


4. Drax may be applied at temperatures varying from room tempero- 
ture to boiling : 
\ 5. It may be diluted with any proportion of ordinary tap water 
| 6. Drax provides evenly distributed, uniform application on entire run 
of cloth 
7. Drax is economical and easy to apply. Has excellent “money value.” : 
Also available is DRAX 1860PMA, a special formulation to provide : 
mildew resistance. DRAX 1860PMA does not leach out readily. Get : 
complete information on these special water-repellent formulas. Write 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. Do it now. 


The Keever 
Starch Company. 


-— = commen | ‘n = | 
by the maker® ¢ (. & (oe 2 ot | 
~~ vohenon’s . Industrial Wax Division ° ( : | ’ ( ) 
Wax’ é Dep C-113, Racine, Wisconsin : : if ) l | I ] ] ) l | eo ] H ( 3 


© se «6 ® . * «6 ¢ es @e . > = s ¢ . . °¢ 


ww BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * 


receeeaiens 
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TANK BUILDERS ft 
TANKS 


TOWERS 


STARCH 
KETTLES 


P43 
KETTLES 
JIG BOXES 
BOILERS 
at 
AIR 
RECEIVERS 
STORAGE BINS# 


IF it can be 
fabricated of steel 
plate, we have the 
facilities and the 

experience to do 
SMOKE STACKS iam 


the job. 
STAND PIPES i 


R.D.COLE MFG.CO. 
EsMablishred [854 


NEWNAN 


TISSUE TIPS <2D by VICTORIA 





























THAT'S THE OMLY WAY 
TO GET IN THERE 
NOW SINCE THEY PUT 

in WICTORIA 








Specify VICTORIA TOILET TISSUES 


Single Fold, Double Fold or Black Core—for deptndable quality. 
| Victoria Paper Mills Co., Fulton, N.Y. Craftsmen in paper-making since 1880. 
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Establisheh 4.4 ME! 
is38 RR RO 1894 


HIGH SPEED OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 
PRODUCE 


Federal Specification Stitch Types 501, 502, 503, 504 and_505 








WAR WORK DEMANDS 


QUALITY RESULTS 

HIGH PRODUCTION 

CONVENIENT HANDLING 

MINIMUM TIME-OUT FOR 
ADJUSTMENT OR BEPAIR 

LOW UPKEEP COSTS 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2805S LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
--Distributors-- 
HOLLISTER-MQRELAND C€O., P. O. BOX 721, 





SPARRTAKBURE, S$. C. 














Elephants never forget 
»-. meither do guests! 


Guests never forget the comforts they enjoy 
at The McAlpin. Even with war-time prob- 
lems we are “on our toes” every minute to 
see that our guests continue to receive 
traditional peace-time service. 


A RADIO IN EVERY ROOM is the newest McAlpin feature! 


SINGLE from $3.30 « DOUBLE from $4.95 
B & O Motor Coaches stop at our door. Only 1 Block from Penn. Statio# 


HOTEL M‘ALPIN 


BROADWAY at 34th STREET, NEW YORK 


JOHN J. WOELFLE, Manager 


Under KNOTT Management 
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DO THIS ss 8 when your 


present equipment cant meet pro- 


duction demands... EQUIP WITH 


Get the advantage of the fullest potential output of 
your machines. Even under severe and varying load 
conditions, the high power transmitting capacity of 
Tannate Watershed Leather Belting assures more con- 
stant machine speeds . keeps production moving 
with minimum interruption for repairs or maintenance, 


Tannate has exceptional pulley grip, strength and re 
sistance to stretch and slippage. Its high efficienev is 
retained through its long service life... its stamina is 
more than sufficient for 3 shift daily operation. 





—Lstablished 1702— 


J E. RHOADS & SONS 


35 N. SIXTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


NEW YORK ® CHICAGO ® ATLANTA ® CLEVELAND 
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Potassium Carbonate 
Caustic Potash 
Sodium Nitrite 


Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda 
Modified Sodas 
Causticized Ash Ammonium Chloride 
Liquid Chlorine Para-dichlorobenzene 
Calcium Chloride 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


4{lkalres and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
T he Solvay Process ( ompany 


40 RECTOR STREET - NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES 


Boston @ Charlotte ¢ Chicago ¢ Cincinnati ©* Cleveland ¢ Detroit 
New Orleans © New York © Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh © St. Louis * Syracuse 








THE NAME SOLVAY IS YOUR ASSURANCE OF QUALITY 
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. and when you 
arrive, taxi right to the Atlanta Biltmore 
Hotel — the next best place to your own 
home. If you have ever stopped at the 
Biltmore, we know you’ll come again —- if 
you haven’t, then try it on this trip and 
let us prove to you that there really is a 
difference in hotels and hotel service. 


We'll be expecting you! Rztes from $3.00. 


at LANT,4 


L'T'M meas 


SOUTH'S SUPREME HOTEL” 
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STANDARD PILLOW BLOCKS BALL AND SOCKET 











You pay for them whether you buy them or not. 


: ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS @ ENGINEERING SERVICE @ TRANCO TRUCKS | 






jap! a 








2280 Niagara St. _ Buffalo, New York | , 


TUL ee 


You will enjoy living in Dinkler operated hotel 


+ The ANSLEY sux 

® The 0. HENRY crcenssons 
% The SAVANNAH savannas 
%*The TUTWILER sinwincunn 


% Air conditioned bed rooms! 


wenreoncry The JEFFERSON DAVIS * 
newontecans The ST. CHARLES * 
masavitte *The ANDREW JACKSON * 


% Air conditioned bed rooms! 








STlii 














» give good service asa matter of 
odasiem they are popular because = 
of their friendly service, which com- 
bine to make better service... 


DINKLER HOTELS COu.wnc. 


Carling Dinkler, Pres.and Cenerai PP rod da 
OPERATING 5000 ROOMS i SOUTHERN HOTELS: 
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HAVE YOU A COTTON STORAGE PROBLEM? 


FULTON QUALITY TARPAULINS are the Answer 


HE 1943 cotton crop has put a heavy load PAULINS. Many mills have used these cov- 
on the limited, unused storage space in ers satisfactorily for years. Our manufactur- 
compresses, commercial warehouses and ing facilities are at your disposal. If you will 
mill warehouses throughout the South. advise us the number of bales that you wish 
Are your storage facilities inadequate? If to store and the available space, we will be 
so, store your baled cotton outside and pro- glad to design ane quote you on economical, 
tect it with “FULTON QUALITY” TAR- protective covering for your needs. 














Established in 1870 


Manufactured Canvas 
Articles of All Kinds 





WRITE TO... 
FULTON BAG & COTTOY MILLS | 
P. 0. BOX 1726 - « + [ATLANTA 1, GA. ) 
| 9) ant 
ae. Telicie Tiel Tela 
BRANCHES... | 


DALLAS NEW ORLEANS NEW YORK ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY, KAN. 


























CAABOMATIP 








INFRA-RED > 


RADIANT HEAT GENERATORS 
For All Types of 


DRYING, CURING, SINGEING, SHRINKING 


@ Automatic operation ... for maximum efficiency 

@ Controlled temperatures ... for uniform drying 

iP A N io @ Economies in manpower and fuel... for lowered 
costs 

2 Assure ACE DRYING PERFORMANCE on every kind 

CANVAS of textile ...in any operation where heat is an essen- 

tial element. 


T re U Cc ee ae Especially developed and constructed for use on: 








@ PALMERS e@ SINGERS 

@® TENTERS e SLASHERS 

@ LOOP DRYERS e THREAD DRYERS 
For the well-equipped mill. @ Fully illustrated descriptive circular C-11 on request 


INFRA-RED DIVISION 
W. T. LANE & BROS., INC., Mfrs. CARBOMATIC CORPORATION 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Pioneers in Radiant Heat Burner Equipment, Gas or Blectrto 
GENERAL ay + od BUILDING, 1775 Broadway. New York, 19, MW. ¥ 


W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1° meee in Providence, R. |}., and Chariette, N. C. 


5 NG MAE AED AOLERES LES A EROS ITI ALES 003° IEF 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROTESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 









































DISPLAY RATES ONDIBPLAYED 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commission Advertisements set “want ad style."’ Positions wanted .05 
or discounts. Page is 3 columaus, 10 inches deep—30 Iincher to 











ge Space measured by even toch vertically by 1, 2. or 8 word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 
columns in width. Column width 2% inches. Rates based on with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertioa. 
the tutal space used in une year. Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 

Per Inch Per Inch ment, for sale, for rent or wanted and professional cards are 

1 inch $6 00 i ee $4 50 accepted at display rate only. 

8 inches 5.50 ane 4 225 

6 inches 5.25 100 inches _____.._____ 400 Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Blidg., Atlanta, 
10 inches 5.00 200 or more inches____— 3.75 Ga., count as eight words. 

















Over Forty-five Years of Dependable and Confidential EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


for Southern and Northern textile mills, converters and selling houses requiring managers, superintendents, stylers, 
designers, salesinen, overseers, second hands, fixers, etc. "Phone, wire or write us your personnel requirements, 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 
Phone: Liberty 6547 294 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 














Overseer of Carding 23—statfor wt hats a Superintendent Available 


. S., age 1924, Chang>. 
ee gs wy M di o.tfied Looms, 64” American, 42 years old, married Desirous of 


. S., age 1924, Bobbin Changs. locating in the South. Over 2' y av: practical 
an e experience in both weaving and yarn mills in 
JAMES E. FI | ZGERALD see! England. Have been oversevr, cotton classer 
_ . oak aoa: . production manager and superintendent, Can fur 
ve N. FE. Mill w ino Fi TEXTILE MACHINERY DEALER nish A-1 reference. Address Bex 663, c/o 
For large N. E. Mi weaving ine 10 Purchase Street Fall River. Mass. COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

















Combed Cotton Goods Spinning 12s 
to 90s yarn. Must be over 40 years 
of age. Excellent opportunity § for 











right man to connect himself with a WANTED | AM AVAIL BLE AS (VERSEER OF CARLIKG . 
successful organization at a good a See ~ samete mill _—_ — > OR ASSISTAN! SUPE: INTEACEN! 
4 iv opi romotior ee ‘ n- 
salary. Write giving full exp eve Tet'e. ning, sposting and ‘Geuminn ter sent 10" be nol Am 36 years of age, with family. Was 
Address Box 662, c/o COTTON, Heve practical experience on all machines in above carder at colored goods mil] for 10 years, 
categor runnin w n 0 . 
Grant Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. Some ‘eabemanae on a, AM coo and an te worked there for 21 years. A:u pract cal 


rayon. Have been successful with personnel and man with vocational school and 1C.8. 





in teaching operatives for above departments. 36 diplomas. References availabl as to ehar- 

peare < are. married. draft cla sifica ion 3-A. acter, abiliy, —" ee Box .a c/o 

More details and references on request. Address TTON, Grant B:dg., ata, 3, Ga. 

Box 664, c/o COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga corr g ( 

















BALLED BEAMER. FOR SALE 
E AMER. POSITION AVAILABLE 
DAMAGED YARNS, OFF Qualified Cost Analyst with expericnce in Lowell Drawing repair parts of 


Saco-Lowell manufacture. Absolutely 


COLORED YARNS IN in. textile mills. Please give vat classi- new and unused. List sent on request. 











fication, availability, salary expected. and . wT ; ‘ Y 
SKEINS FTC brief outline of exper‘ence. Address Box Address Box 661, c/o COTTON, 
’ ° 666. c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta Grant Bldg., Atlunta 3, Ga. 
B, Ga. 














CANVAS SPECIALTY ~~ FS 
COMPANY | 
P. O. BOX 982, HARTFORD, CONN. MACHINERY W A fy T e D 


: WANTED Mill Manager for narrow 
PAUL B. EATON COMPLETE machinery for plant textile mill located in Vir- : | 


Patent Attorney to manufacture cotton yarn; 4,000 ginia, either broad goods 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. spindles, 1 opener scutcher, 8 or narrow goods experience 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
Former mem~er Examining Corps 

U. S. Patent Office a Spe, S eeeeneees, 667 giving as much detail 


3 roving frames, 2 jack frames, 8 as possible, past experl- 

















cards, 3 eombers, 2 drawing necessary. Please write Box 








ring frames, 3 doubling frames, 1 


ducati re, salary 
USED MACHINERY FOR SALE reeling, 1 twister, 1 mercerizer, 0, ayers SEM 


expected, etc. c/o COTTON, 


Diese]l-Natural Gas Engines. Recondi iesel ine 140 H.P., or 
tioned boilers of any type and h.p. Iudus SE ae anaes 1020 Grant Bldg., Atlanta 
trial machinery. Contact us before you electric. Export Traders Co., Ine., 
buy. INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY & EQUIP | 8 Ga 
e . . 


Orleans, La. 











MENT CwW., INC., Canal Building, New 11 W. 42nd St.. New York City. 
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HYDROXY-MILDEWPROOF 72 


Approved by U. S. Army Corps of Engineers 
to meet Tentative Specification T-1452A. 


ONE OF THE MANY EXCLUSIVE— 



























































Ne lle 

ATLANTA. 

GEORGIA 
—now being extensively used in textile processing - 
for military and civilian production. i enero eae sina j 

Also in immediate demand are:— Le Beet en ‘ 

AQUAKAL No. 73, for quick wetting out of ducks for mineral = - Selvages Woolen Reeds a 
or vat dyeing; re- wetting for sanforizing; for penetration of ; Lease Harness Duck Reeds j 
dyes; and for wetting piece goods, skeins, packages or raw : * 
stock. - Combs of all description Metal Reeds : 
AQUAKAL No. 74, for pasting vat dyes. ee 9 
HYDROXY WATER-SHIELD = | a Flat Steel Heddles Frames eee Se 
— SIZES—for acetate, viscose, Bemberg, and cut =| | : Heddle Rods and Accessories ee ; 
anna | | a 
HYDRCXY TREATMENTS—for high-twist rayons | New Type 4 Lock Hooks 3 
SULPHONATED OILS L : 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


Kali Manufacturing Company [BgtucaUC ULE ecu 
Manufacturing Chemists 





1374 Murphy Ave. Atlanta, Georgio 
1410 No. Front St. Philadelphia 22, Pa. : RAymond 2136-7 P.O. Box 2163 
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TEXTILES’ VITAL ROLE IN WINNING THE WAR 
(NO. 6 OF A SERIES) 


CITATION 


FORA Home Front HERO 


















































Though the civilian wins no medals for valor, let us 
pay him tribute here. For he is well acquainted with 
courage and sacrifice and steadfastness. Every hour 
of the day, new demands are made on his energy and 
skill. While he is on the job in factory, farm and 
office, America’s mills are working hard under great 
difficulties to supply him with textiles that satisfy his 
varied needs. 


In the vital work of the textile industry, Burkart-Schier 
is playing an active part. For Burkart-Schier techni- 
cians and textile chemicals are working right along 
with the country’s mills, helping to process all sorts of 
fabrics, giving them needed characteristics, making 
fabrics fit to fight, here at home, as well as at the front. 





~BURK-SCHIER 
BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL C0. 
Manufacturing Chemists jor the Textile Industry 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
PENETRANTS © DETERGENTS @ SOFTENERS e REPELLENTS @ FINISHES 
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Abbott Machine Co. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Oo. .........151 
Amn leatile Machinery 

Aldrich Machine Works ...... 36 
Allis Co., Louis ...... 17 and 18 
Allis-Chalmers mee. Gh ccoste * 
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Alumiuum Co. uf America .... 60 
American Air Filter Co. .... * 


American Aniline Products, 
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Amtrican Associated Consult- 
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American Cyanamid & Chemical 
Corp. 21 
Anierican Leather Belting 


D> ingest saheskaeas oo 60 
American Magnesium Corp.. ad 
American Moistening Co...... 165 
American Monorail Co. ..... 70 
American Paper Tube Co.....176 
American Viscose Corp. ..... 67 


American Yarn and Processing 
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Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. ...160 
Aridye Curporatiou ......... 59 
Arkausas Company, Inc. .... 49 


Armstrong Cork Co. ........ 40 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc.. 47 
Ashworth Bros., Inc. ....... e 
Atlanta Paper OE aie ol 14 
Atlas Electric Devices Oo. ...154 
Atwood Machine Co. ........ * 
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Du Pont de Nemours & GOo., 
Inc. (Dyestuff Division). 6) 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co.. 
Inc., E. L., Electrochemicals 
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Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Finishes Division 66 
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Economy Baler Co. .......:. 164 
Emery Industries, Ine. ...... * 
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Fairbanks Company ......... * 
Fairbanks-Morse & Oo. ..... 54 
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Fidelity Machine Co. ........ 153 
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Fiske Bros. Refining Oo. ..... * 
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Shingle & Gibb Leather Co. ...165 
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FINISH 
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SPECIALISTS 


The idea of concentrating on a job and 
being extra good at it, has been applied by 
us for 70 years to RINGS. The highly 
developed “DIAMOND” FINISH offers you 
a traveler raceway known throughout the 
Industry for extra easy starting and extra 
long life. At the same time, the exclusive 
designs in our line afford production- 
boosting advantages of speed and smooth 
operation unobtainable elsewhere. 


WHITINSVILLE ‘"*S*5 


SPINNING BF : 
Makers of Spinning and ~~ 


PA 


THE STANDARD DE-SIZING AGENT 


for cottons, rayons and mixed goods 











“Twister R ings Since 1873 








For your de-sizing problems — 
our technical men are at your 


service Write or ‘phone. 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


MADISON. AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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ision to use A.P.T. ‘arn Caltion eedos 

e its bee 14 | proven advantages = sige 
| improve pete ving, twisting and weaving 
quality “and save money att e same time. 
AP not make your lecision in favor of 
A. I. Sedoyt : | 


- Less Wear on Spindles, be- a... No Eisgnge on Spindle, 














































25 ate these carriers have perfect Have perfect ete cling due to at : 

balance and thus reduce vibration. resiliency. : 

¥ he Ramaniee pentane Fo 7. Resiliency. Even if bent by | 

be therefore are always concentric am St ad glia Nolan, these ccedeld wit | 
>. the spindle. = “ae : oe ee usually straighten out on the spindle. 





2. No Distortion of Carrie 8. Saving in Power in some cases 
_. from steaming or similar causes. due to light weight. 


Th | gnated for wate 7 
ey‘re impregnated for water _ 9. Minimum Breakage, due to 


s: No S, lnters. Smooth bated : great strength in view of light weight. 
a » omoo ae 
surface Bec not tach yorn. | 10. Long Life, resulting from their 


strength and resistance to distortion, 
splintering, etc. 


4. Free but Controlled Deliv- 


ery. A natural result of smooth sur- 





face, deep, well rounded corruga- 11. No Static, which is often a 
tions and freedom from distortion. great advantage. ~ ae | 
5. Practically No Chipping or 12. Larger Capacity in some -— | 5 | 


cases due to comparatively thin wall 


Splitting, because of “built up” con- 
ee 4 and small diameter (if desired). 


struction, —layer on layer of tough 
paper glued together. 13. Yarn Protection due to ab- 
bss : sence of splinters or rough places. 


ied 
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3 ESTABLISHED 1898 . . . WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
Jhey're Built rbround the Stole SALES REPRESENTATIVES: M. Bradford Hodges, 161 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Westaway 


Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 












14. Ultimate Low Cost due to ; = 
operation economies, long life, etc. es Lo ae 
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| In the early days, this was —_— 
the peak of streamlining. — 
STREAMLINING! 
Streamlining adds more than in many highly efficient textile mill 
LIANCE) beauty. For years, Reliance engi- installations where space is limited . . 
neers have pioneered in stream- where flexibility of power control and 
lining electric motor-drives—for utility ease of operation are essential . . . where | 
ar : 
@ and efficiency. safety is a prime factor and trim 
if Among recent developments are axial-flow appearance desirable. : 
fan motors, close-coupled pump motors, For further advantages of streamlined f 
s V*S Adjustable-speed Drive. These and motor-drive and practical design sugges- | 
ang other Reliance Motors are being used tions, call in a Reliance man. | 




















! Reliance Splash-Proof D-c. Close-coupled Pump Motor. 
Pump is mounted right on the motor shaft—eliminates 


: misalignment, saves space; fewer parts, less maintenance. 


RELIANCES}y, MOTO RS 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 


1088 Ivanhoe Road ‘ Cleveland, Ohio 








Birmingham « Boston « Buffalo * Chicago « Cincinnati * Detroit * Greenville (S.C.) * Houston * Los Angeles * Minneapolis 
New York « Philadelphia « Pittsburgh © Portland (Ore.) * St. Louis * San Francisco * Syracuse * other principal cities. 


\ J | 
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J LONGER—LARGER RUNS 


Vatrolite’s full strength and unfailing uniformity 
makes this possible. 


2 LE S S D USTING Vatrolite’s granular 


uniformity keeps dusting to a minimum. Also, its 
chemical structure assures less free SO,. All this 
means better working conditions for your men — 


less sneezing and coughing, less absenteeism. 


Write today for details on Vatrolite. 


oe Se 


MANUFACTURERS OF HYDROSULPHITES INCLUDING VATROLITE*, PAROLITE*, DI 


ROYCE CHEM 


. AG £ Eo N H | 


3 EXACTING RESULTS 


Vatrolite’s high stability (the result of strict laboratory 
control) has been attested and approved by practical 
application in leading plants throughout the country. 
It assures long-lasting quality. 


4 E Gc 0 N 0 Mi Y Vatrolite is clear white. Its 


high uniformity and stability result in longer runs — 
therefore real economy. Leading mills in many indus- 
tries are discovering this in ever increasing numbers. 


Ncw JG © 8 ee 


MLITE* AND SULPHON 9 OMS IR JDING VELV-.0-RAY* CE 
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*%Sodium Hydrosulphite Concentrate. 
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